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It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  while 
a  constant  and  unfailing  Interest  at¬ 
taches  to  the  doings  of  men  and  to  the 
relations  between  men  and  women,  a 
discussion  on  the  position  of  women 
only  is  one  which  often  meets  with 
very  half-hearted  welcome.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  in  people’s  minds  with  a  certain 
combatireness  and  assertiveness,  of 
which  man,  who  wishes  to  be  let  alone, 
is  naturally  intolerant.  He  is  apt  to 
turn  away  in  dismay  from  statements 
such  as  that  recently  made  by  a  well- 
known  novelist,  that  there  is  “great 
need  for  an  earnest,  unbiassed  enquiry 
into  the  reason  why  woman  all  over 
the  world  has  become  such  a  disturb¬ 
ing  element  in  the  life-history  of  man,” 
and  for  an  “equally  earnest  endeavor 
to  find  some  sure  foothold  for  improve¬ 
ment”  That  he  says,  is  exactly  what 
is  not  required;  enquiries  and  endeav¬ 
ors  are  in  their  results  profoundly  un¬ 
pleasing,  and  although,  no  doubt  wom¬ 
en  are  a  disturbing  element  in  the  life- 
history  of  men,  it  is  an  element  to  which 
men  have  now  become  accustomed. 
Women  of  course,  may  affect  one  side 
or  men’s  lives;  but  when  that  side  is 
outlived  or  put  aside,  women  can  dis¬ 
turb  no  longer,  and  can  be  comfortably 

*  t  “The  Internettonel  ConKrets  of  Women.”  itM: 
Report  of  Trensectlone,  Sereu  roU.  Edited  by  the 
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relegated  to  their  proper  place  as  mis¬ 
tresses  of  households,  mothers  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  ministering  angels,  when 
ministering  angels  are  required. 

Yet  this  is  not  and  it  never  really 
has  been  the  fact  There  is  more  troth 
in  the  saying  “Cherches  ia  femme,” 
than  there  is  in  most  of  such  maxims; 
and  neither  the  present  attempt  to 
regulate  the  position  of  women,  nor  the 
enquiry  which  Mrs.  Steeie  suggests, 
will  materially  Increase  the  disturbing 
element  of  which  she  speaks.  From  the 
beginnings  of  history  until  now  it  has 
existed,  and  it  has  refused  to  give  way 
either  to  oppression  or  to  idealisation. 
Women  have  indeed  experienced  all 
possible  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  the  high¬ 
est  and  the  lowest  fate  has  been  theirs. 
If  it  be  true  to  say  that  women  at 
their  worst  and  best  are  as  heaven  and 
hell,  it  is  truer  still  to  say  that  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  women’s  fate  have  touched 
heaven  and  hell.  Women  have  been 
drudges  and  beasts  of  burden;  they 
have  been  shut  up  and  sequestered; 
their  mental  and  spiritual  qualities 
have  been  dwarfed  and  stunted;  they 
have  exercised  by  means  lawful  and  un¬ 
lawful,  supreme  power  overmen;  they 
have  been  idealized  and  exalted  to  the 
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skies;  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  always  will  remain  so.  That  Is  the 


deepest  and  worst  degradation  the  world 
can  ever  know;  they  have  been  praised 
and  abused;  the  highest  tributes  and 
the  most  scathing  satires  have  been 
lavished  upon  them;  and  through  it  all 
they  have  been,  and  they  remain,  a  dis¬ 
turbing  element  in  the  lives  of  men. 
The  methods  of  the  disturbance  are  in¬ 
deed  .various.  Sometimes  a  woman 
harasses  a  man  by  Irrationality  and 
caprice;  sometimes  she  wrecks  men 
and  things  by  ill-regulated  love;  some¬ 
times,  like  Madam  Guyon,  she  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  established  view  of  re¬ 
ligion;  sometimes,  as  Keats  puts  it, 

.  .  .  She  is  like  a  milk-white  lamb 
that  bleats 

For  man’s  protection; 

sometimes,  as  the  persistent,  earnest 
reformer,  she  upsets  the  even  tenor  of 
men’s  way;  but  always  she  is  liable 
t(i  appear  as  a  disturbing  force  which 
it  is  difficult  to  reckon  with,  and  which 
is  full  of  unexpected  surprises. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  notice 
that,  throughout  all  their  vicissitudes, 
and  throughout  all  their  history,  wom¬ 
en  have  never  for  any  length  of  time 
been  treated  as  if  they  w^e  bound  by 
the  same  laws,  amenable  to  the  same 
reasoning,  and  possessed  of  the  same 
mental  powers  as  men;  and  there  are 
those  who  assert  that  herein  lies  the 
secret  of  the  difficulty  and  the  disturb¬ 
ance.  Of  course  there  is  the  obvious 
reply  that  this  is  because  women  are 
physically  and  Intellectually  inferior, 
although  possibly  morally  superior,  to 
men,  and  that  in  this  world,  so  long  as 
the  physical  and  intellectual  forces 
hold,  as  they  do,  the  supreme  place,  so 
long  women  must  take  the  lower  posi¬ 
tion.  This  argument  entirely  justifies 
woman’s  place  in  history,  for  it  asserts 
that  women  are  both  inferior  and  su¬ 
perior  to  men,  but  never  their  equals. 
They  are  weaker,  they  are  stupider, 
and  they  are  better  than  men;  and  they 


view  held  by  many  at  the  present  day, 
and  it  is  the  view  which  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  history  of  mankind.  But 
this  again  is  met  by  the  assertion  that, 
as  civilization  advances,  physical  force 
tends  to  yield  to  intellectual  force;  and 
that,  while  physically  weaker,  women 
only  need  education  and  opportunity 
to  be  intellectually  the  equals  of  men; 
while,  when  the  moral  standard  rises, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is  rising,  and  ought 
to  rise,  the  moral  difference  between 
men  and  women  will  diminish  and 
finally  tend  to  disappear.  According 
to  this  view,  which  is  developed  by 
Mrs.  Lyttelton  in  the  Introductory 
chapter  of  her  book,  women  are  now 
in  a  transition  stage,  and  are  growing 
up  from  a  stage  of  tutelage  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  one  of  freedom  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  will  gradually  rise  to 
the  intellectual  standard  of  men,  and 
men  will  rise  to  the  moral  standard  of 
wohien;  and,  when  this  is  accom¬ 
plished,  the  difference  in  the  physical 
strength  of  men  and  women  will  be  im¬ 
material.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
is  a  prospect  which  would  seem  to 
promise  well  for  the  race.  The  ques¬ 
tion  Is,  first,  whether  events  seem  to 
be  proving  its  truth;  and  secondly, 
whether  the  intellectual  equalization  of 
men  and  women  will  not  lead  to  grave 
difficulties  and  to  the  disruption  of  so¬ 
ciety  as  at  present  constituted. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  had  an  immense 
infiuence  on  the  position  of  women.  Its 
opening  years  probably  saw  women  in 
as  unprogressive  a  state  as  at  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  civilized  times.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  do  more  than  recapitulate  the 
well-known  facts  that  they  were  badly 
educated,  that  the  professions  were 
closed  to  them,  and  that  they  suffered 
under  considerable  disabilities  as  to 
property,  while  games,  athletic  exer¬ 
cises  and  even  good  health,  were  con¬ 
sidered  unwomanly.  A  writer  early 
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in  the  last  century  fomented  that  the 
social  policy  of  all  climates  and  ages 
should  have  agreed  to  restrict  the  ami¬ 
able  sex  to  the  power  of  pleasing,  and 
should  have  thus  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  display  the  qualities  of  sagac¬ 
ity,  prudence,  loyalty,  grandeur  of 
spirit  and  active  heroism,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  lady  whose  biography 
he  was  writing,  and  which  he  seemed 
to  think  existed  undiscovered  and  un¬ 
known  in  a  large  number  of  her  fel¬ 
lows. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  members 
or  the  “amiable  sex”  who  succeeded 
in  pleasing  were  treated  with  great 
ceremony.  In  the  upper  classes,  at 
any  rate,  women  met  with  a  consider¬ 
ation  which,  in  its  exaggerated  form, 
savored  of  the  unreal  respect  of  chiv¬ 
alry.  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  say  that, 
in  his  youth,  a  leader  of  fashion  was 
once  asked  how  long  a  time  should 
elapse  before  a  man  might  rejoin  the 
ladies  after  he  had  been  smoking. 
“Four  hours,”  was  the  reply.  Such  a 
suggestion  would  now  be  considered 
that  of  a  lunatic,  although  all  women 
do  not  smoke;  but  it  is  typical  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  past  age— a  ceremony 
which  was  compatible  with  a  very  real 
want  of  respect  in  many  essential 
things. 

As  the  century  progressed,  however, 
and  the  Victorian  age  grew  older,  the 
change  which  had  already  begun  be¬ 
came  apparent  Jane  Austen  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  Elizabeth  Fry  in  philanthropy, 
had  already  led  the  way;  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  women  began  to 
come  forward  in  good  earnest.  The 
reform  of  nursing  came  first;  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  entry  of  women  into  the 
medical  and  other  professions,  their 
successful  claim  to  a  higher  education, 
their  admission  to  the  municipal  fran¬ 
chise,  their  share  in  local  government 
and  in  other  opportunities  of  work; 
and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
great  activity  in  all  forms  of  philan¬ 


thropy,  and  by  a  vast  development  of 
literary  effort  and  achievement  It  is 
not  only  in  England,  of  course,  that 
this  has  occurred.  The' movement  has 
its  counterpart  more  or  less  in  all 
Christian  countries,  while  in  parts  of 
America  and  in  some  of  the  Colonies 
women  have  more  influence,  more  scope 
and  more  political  power  than  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

This  change  in  the  position  of  wom¬ 
en  was  very  well  summed  up  and  set 
forth  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Women,  whose  Report  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  It  is  of  some¬ 
what  portentous  length,  for  it  fills  sev¬ 
en  volumes,  and  it  contains  papers  on 
every  conceivable  subject,  from  wom¬ 
en’s  status  in  local  government  to  bee¬ 
keeping,  and  from  the  training  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  medical  and  legal  profes¬ 
sions  to  music.  All  that  a  woman  ma^ 
do,  and  some  things  that  as  yet  she 
may  not,  are  here  described.  The  Con¬ 
gress  was  made  up  of  delegates  from 
almost  every  European  nation,  from 
America  and  from  the  Colonies,  and  it 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women,  a 
body  which  aims  at  representing  the 
activities  and  work  of  women  in  edu¬ 
cation,  philanthropy,  the  family,  poli¬ 
tics  and  social  reform,  and  desires  to 
Include  in  its  ranks  all  women  of  note 
ir.  all  nations.  It  is  a  large  ambition, 
but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  result 
no  vain  one.  Nor  is  it  limited  to  the 
Congress  of  1899,  for  the  International 
Council  itself  Is  composed  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  National  Councils;  and  such 
Councils  already  exist  in  Canada, 
America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Sweden,  New  Zealand  and  other 
countries. 

The  Council  exists  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  women  gener¬ 
ally.  It  aims  at  giving  them  (^por- 
tunities  for  thought  and  for  inaugurat¬ 
ing  reforms,  and  it  desires  to  afford 
to  all  women  a  means  of  communicat- 
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iu£  with  each  other,  of  aaking  advice, 
andi  exchanging  opinion.  Probably 
auch  things  are  only  a  means  to  an 
end;  and,  in  the  years  or  the  centuries 
to  come,  such  associations  of  women 
will  give  place  to  associations  of  men 
and  women  formed  to  accomplish  par- 
.  ticular  purposes  and  to  carry  out  par- 
.  ticular  ideas.  But  at  this  present 
stage  of  the  development  of  women, 
.  associations  of  women  only  are  prob¬ 
ably  desirable;  and  the  National  Coun¬ 
cils  have  a  definite  work  to  do  in  edu¬ 
cating  and  informing  the  women  of 
.  their  respective  countries. 

Once  in  every  five  years  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  hold  such  a  Congress  as  that 
of  1899;  and  it  is  to  meet  in  the  vari- 
ous  countries  in  turn.  There  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  here  of  work  and  talk  through  the 
centuries.  It  is,  however,  an  age  of 
discussion;  and  discussion,  like  many 
other  processes  of  nature,  means  waste. 
Just  as,  in  the  animal  world,  crowds  of 
Individ,uals  are  born,  out  of  whom  only 
a  certain  number  attain  to  maturity, 
80  amid  the  billions  of  spoken  sentences 
It  is  not  surprising  if  a  few  only  con¬ 
tain  matter  of  real  importance  and 
effect.  Yet,  if  we  except  scientific  as¬ 
semblies,  whose  speakers  are  able  to 
record  definite  facts  and  to  deal  with 
mathematical  certainties,  the  Congress 
of  Women  seems  to  compare  very  fa¬ 
vorably  with  other  similar  gatherings. 
It  was  business-like;  the  arrangements 
went  off  without  a  hitch — no  small 
praise  when  we  find  that  between  sixty 
and  seventy  meetings  took  place  in 
ten  days;  and  in  the  discussions  a 
great  deal  of  common-sense  was  ut¬ 
tered.  No  doubt  there  were  signs  of 
the  belief  that  if  you  can  only  get  a 
certain  number  of  women  together  and 
then  set  them  to  talk,  somebody  is  sure 
to  be  Improved.  This  element,  how¬ 
ever  was  not  unduly  conspicuous  at  the 
Congress;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
mass  of  very  useful  information  was 
brought  together. 


It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  new 
light  all  these  details  concehilng  the 
increased  activity  of  women  throw  on 
the  real  place  of  women  in  the  wmrld, 
and  whether  the  advent  of  women  into 
public  life  will  be  the  cause  of  less 
rather  than  of  more  disturbance  in  the 
life-history  of  man.  In  spite  of  some 
wild  assertions  on  both  sides,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  highest  inter¬ 
ests  of  men  and  women  must  be  iden¬ 
tical.  By  superficial  reasoners,  we  are 
aware,  they  are  often  thought  to  be 
opposed.  In  trades,  in  professions,  even 
in  family  life,  it  is  said  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  women  can  only  rise  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  that  of  men,  and  that  woman’s 
gain  must  be  man’s  loss.  If  so  we 
are  simply  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
and  we  had  better  bear  the  ills  we 
have  in  patience.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  cannot  occur.  The  highest 
interest  of  tne  race  means  the  highest 
interests  of  the  men  and  the  women 
who  form  the  race;  if  the  one  half  is 
to  be  really  improved,  the  other  must 
be  improved  also.  If  anything  injures 
the  one,  the  Injury  is  certain  to  react 
upon  the  other;  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  real  antagonism.  But  the  difliculty 
lies  in  discovering  what  is  the  true  in¬ 
terest  of  either.  In  the  daily  incidents 
of  development  there  is  no  doubt  much 
to  confuse  and  to  perplex  mankind,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  take  a  dispassionate  view 
of  the  matter.  Nor  has  it  ever  been 
easy  so  to  do;  the  whole  of  history 
proves  its  difficulty.  The  advance  of 
women  into  the  sphere  which  is  some¬ 
times  supposed  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  men  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history 
of  the  world;  but  the  tendency  of  man¬ 
kind  has  always  been  to  solve  the 
problems  thence  arising  by  mere  re¬ 
pression,  that  is  to  say,  not  to  solve 
them  at  all. 

Since  the  Christian  era  and  indeed 
before  it,  women  have  often  for  a  time 
held  high  positions  in  public  life.  In 
Asia  Minor,  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
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women  were  magistrates,  they  presided 
at  games,  and  in  one  case  at  least  a 
woman  was  appointed  by  the  Jews  at 
Smyrna  to  the  position  of  archisYM- 
ffogo8—&  post  which  enabled  her  to 
preside  over  an  assembly  which  seems 
to  have  combined  the  attributes  of  a 
congregation  and  of  a  parochial  council. 
In  Macedonia  women  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  and 
they  seem  in  some  cases  to  have  been 
more  or  less  independent  of  their  hus¬ 
bands,  for  an  Inscription  has  been 
found  recording  how  a  wife  erects  a 
tomb  for  herself  and  her  dear  husband 
out  of  their  common  earnings.^  In 
Rome  girls  were  educated  in  the  same 
way  as  boys,  they  were  taught  by  the 
same  learned  slaves,  they  read  the 
same  books,  they  studied  just  as  the 
boys  did,  the  great  classical  writers, 
and  often  acquired  a  taste  for  litera¬ 
ture  which  continued  through  life.  The 
plebeian  girls  went  to  schools  in  Rome 
which  were  also  frequented  by  boys, 
and  the  two  sexes  were  brought  up  to¬ 
gether.*  Educated  women  were  them¬ 
selves  writers;  and  Sulpicia,  a  lady 
who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
wrote  a  series  of  love-poems,  which  ap¬ 
parently  rivalled  those  of  Sappho  in 
passion,  but  which  were  addressed  to 
her  husband.*  Women  were  also  law¬ 
yers,  and  took  part  in  many  of  the 
other  professions  and  pursuits  of  men. 
All  this  emancipation,  however,  was 
the  result  not  of  law,  but  of  custom. 
Philosophers  and  legislators  united  in 
assigning  a  dependent  position  to 
women;  but  public  opinion  sanctioned 
an  evasion  of  this  restriction  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  appearance  of  women  In 
public  life.  The  severe  regulations 
which  shackled  women  were  succes¬ 
sively  abolished  or  eluded,  and  at  last 
even  the  marriage  law  became  equal. 

See  Ramsay,  “Ttie  Church  In  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,"  pp.  UO.  161 ;  Lifthtfoot,  Phlllppians,  p,  66. 

>  Boissier,  “La  Rellslon  Romalne,"  toL  1,  p.  240. 

.  Boissier,  “La  RellKion  Romalne,”  toI.  1,  p.  259. 


although  in  an  earlier  age  Cato  had 
rejoiced  in  thinking  that,  if  a  woman 
were  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  she 
might  be  put  to  death  by  him  on  the 
spot,  while  if  the  husband  w^  un¬ 
faithful,  the  wife  was  powerless.* 

But  this  emancipation  of  women  was 
accompanied  by  a  decay  of  morals  and 
by  a  general  license  of  life  which  re¬ 
sulted  partly  from  the  emancipation  it¬ 
self,  partly  from  the  materialism  which 
,  prevailed,  and  partly  no  doubt  from 
the  prevalence  of  pagan  colts,  at  once 
mystic  and  licentious,  in  which  women 
as  priestesses  took  a  leading  part.  It 
was  probably  for  this  reason  that,  very 
early  In  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  there  was  apparent  a  tendency 
to  repress  women  so  far  as  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  is  concerned,  and  to 
find  an  exalted  place  for  them  only  in 
the  religious  life.  But  even  here  it 
soon  became  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  to  refuse  all  power  to  wom¬ 
en  outside  the  cloister.  Attempts  were 
made  to  give  women  a  subordinate 
share  in  the  ministry,  and  to  establish 
an  order  of  Presbyteresses;  but  such 
efforts  were  repressed  by  those  in  au¬ 
thority  as  savoring  too  much  of  the 
Montanlst  heresy.*  Within  the  con¬ 
vent,  it  is  true,  women  might  hold 
positions  of  power  and  trust  similar  to 
those  held  by  men;  their  opinion  was 
valued  and  their  counsel  was  sought; 
and  sometimes  even  the  head  of  a  joint 
community  of  monks  and  nuns  would 
Ik.  a  woman.  But  outside  the  cloister 
women  lost  the  privileges  and  the  free¬ 
dom  which  they  possessed,  and  sank 
to  a  wholly  subordinate  position.  Even 
the  high  place  accorded  to  the  lofty 
If  savage  type  of  womanhood  which 
existed  among  the  Teutonic  races  gave 
way  before  the  decadent  civilization  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  before  the  In- 

4  Bolisler,  “La  Religion  Romalne,”  rol.  1,  pp.  228, 
224. 

I  “The  Ministry  of  Grace,”  by  John  Wordsworth, 
Bp.  of  Salisbury,  p.  274. 
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fluence  of  the  monastic  Ideal,  which 
taught  that  even  the  marriage  relation 
was  little  better  than  a  temptation  to 
the  lower  life.  Thus  the  old  barbarian 
reverence  for  women  as  heads  of  the 
family  diminished  and  tended  to  dis¬ 
appear. 

During  the  centuries  of  violence  and 
oppression  which  followed,  when  physi¬ 
cal  force  ruled  supreme,  women  were 
for  the  most  part  reduced  to  an  entire- 
.ly  inferior  position.  Within  the  clois¬ 
ter  women  were  the  equals  of  men  in 
saintliness;  outside  it,  if  they  equalled 
men  at  all,  it  was  by  their  crimes. 
Then  came  the  age  of  chivalry  and  the 
so-called  exaltation  of ‘women— an  ex¬ 
altation  which  extended  only  to  one 
class,  and  which,  while  it  paid  a  fan¬ 
tastic  and  exaggerated  adoration  to 
women,  was  the  outcome  of  no  real  re¬ 
spect,  and  was  consistent  with  the 
grossest  immorality.  Whether  at  the 
time  chivalry  was  a  real  step  forward, 
or  only  an  attractive  but  misleading 
side-path,  this  is  not  the  place  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  But  it  seems  certain  that,  as 
regards  the  permanent  position  of 
women,  it  had  not  in  it  any  really  liv¬ 
ing  force.  It  Introduced  gallantry, 
courtesy  and  romance  into  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  women  by  men  of  the  upper 
classes;  but  it  was  compatible  with,  and 
Indeed  it  inculcated,  a  relation  which 
was  very  far  removed  from  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Christianity.  The  exaltation 
of  woman  is  a  thing,  no  doubt,  seduc¬ 
tive  to  generous  spirits,  but  it  is  not  in 
harmony  with  a  true  sense  of  justice; 
it  substitutes  honor  for  duty,  and  it 
purchases  the  exaltation  of  women  of 
one  class  at  the  expense  of  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  those  of  another.  Its  effects 
have  not  yet  entirely  disappeared. 
The  system  which  strives  to  ensure 
the  purity  of  one  class  of  women  by 
tolerating  the' immorality  of  another, 
and  the  belief  that  it  is  a  man’s  duty 
to  perjure  himself  in  order  to  shield  a 
woman,  are  countenanced  by  the  plaus¬ 


ible  yet  false  ideals  of  chivalry;  and 
such  ideals  die  bard. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  with  some  nota¬ 
ble  exceptions,  women  made  but  little 
way.  Great  saints  there  were,  like 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena;  here  and  there 
a  woman  rose  to  a  position  of  influ¬ 
ence,  as  did  the  Countess  Matilda;  and 
there  was  of  course  the  inspired,  me- 
teor-llke  leader,  Joan  of  Arc.  But  the 
rank  and  flle  of  women  remained  in  a 
position  of  complete  dependence;  and 
the  personal  liberty  which  prevailed  in 
the  Roman  Empire  was  unknown.  As 
we  approach  modern  times  we  And 
women  here  and  there  coming 
forward  into  public  life.  The 
learned  women  of  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy  held  posts 
which  are  still  the  envy  of  the 
women  of  the  present  day.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Heinemann  in  the 
brilliant  little  paper  which  she  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Congress,*  women  were 
teaching  mathematics  and  philosophy 
at  Bologna  and  other  seats  of  learning, 
and  were  admired  and  approved  by  the 
great  men  of  their  day;  while  if  any 
woman  bad  attempted  to  teach  her 
lords  and  masters  anything  of  any  de¬ 
scription  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  she 
would  have  been  burnt  for  a  witch. 
Such  drastic  treatment  is  now  out  of 
fashion,  though  the  rejoicings  over  the 
failure  of  women  to  obtain  titular  de¬ 
grees  not  long  ago  at  Cambridge  show 
that  some  traces  of  the  medieval  spirit 
still  linger  at  our  ancient  universities. 

It  seems,  then,  that  at  all  times  wom- 
er  of  unusual  power  have  Influenced 
the  history  of  the  world,  whether  as 
queens,  saints  or  sinners;  and  that  oc¬ 
casionally  and  in  certain  circumstances 
there  have  been  groups  of  women  who 
have  taken  their  part  In  the  life  of 
their  time  as  teachers  and  in  other 
wajrs.  We  also  find  that  the  periods 
when  women  have  been  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant  have  been  periods  of  laxity  in  mor- 

«  “Women  in  Profession*,”  Report,  vol.  i,  p.  IN. 
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als,  and  that  this  has  probably  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  freedom,  and  the 
greater  power  and  prominence  of  wom¬ 
en,  would  on  the  whole  be  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  race. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  advance  of  women  In  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  that  it  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  rise  in  the  standard  of 
morals.  -We  are  well  aware  that  pes¬ 
simists  have  some  cause  for  laying 
stress  on  a  certain  spirit  of  slackness 
nnd  self-indulgence,  and  a  certain  ap¬ 
parent  triumph  of  materialism  in  the 
present  age.  Nevertheiess  the  fact  re- 
ntnins  that  things  which  were  tolerated 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  would  not  be  tolerated  now;  that 
n  standard  of  morals  is  preached,  not 
only  by  the  clergy,  but  by  medical  men^ 
and  others,  which  is  far  more  in  accord 
with  the  teaching  of  Christianity  than 
any  which  has  been  possible  out¬ 
side  the  cloister  since  Christianity  was 
first  preached;  and  that  for  the  first 
time  the  great  social  evil  of  our  large 
towns  is  being  seriously  attacked.  It 
is  recognized  that  morality  and  health, 
both  physical  and  mental,  are  intimate- 
Ij  connected,  and  that  the  only  safety 
lies  in  good  conduct  If  it  is  true  to 
say  that  women  have  progressed  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century,  physically 
and  intellectually,  it  is  also  true  to 
say  that  men,  as  well  as  women,  have 
■  progressed  morally.  Thus  it  would 
seem  permissible  to  assert  t\fat  for 
the  first  time  In  history,  women  in 
large  numbers  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  public  life,  and  that  there  has 
at  the  same  time  been  a  rise  in  the 
standard  of  morals. 

Moreover,  in  opposition  to  many 
prophecies,  the  entry  of  women  into 
public  life  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  great  strengthening  of  family  ties. 

»  See  Sir  W.  R.  Oowen,  Sir  Dyce  Daekwortb,  Sir 
James  Paget,  and  others,  In  “The  Testimony  of  Med 
leal  Hen,”  published  by  the  White  Cross  League. 


It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  are  some 
extremists  who  go  so  far  as  to  Insist 
on  the  economic  independence,  not  only 
of  single  women,  but  of  mothers  of 
families,  and  would  throw  the  burden 
of  training  and  educating  children  on 
the  State.  But  the  views  of  this  party 
—not  a  very  large  one— cannot  be  set 
against  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
standard  of  family  life  has  risen  during 
the  last  half  century.  The  existence 
of  a  great  society  like  the  Mothers’ 
Union,  numbering  neariy  200,000  mem¬ 
bers,  which  bands  together  mothers  of 
all  classes  in  a  religious  society,  and 
enjoins  a  thorough  study  of  methods  of 
training  and  educating  children,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  this.  But  the  fact 
is  shown  also  in  the  multitude  of  books 
dealing  with  the  subject,  and  in  the 
tendency  of  all  educational  and  moral 
authorities  to  look  upon  the  home  as 
the  real  and  paramount  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  child.  From  all 
sides  the  cry  is  heard,  “Improve  the 
home;’’  and  this,  not  because  the  homes 
are  deteriorating,  but  because  it  is  be¬ 
ing  realized  to  the  full  how  unique  is 
their  importance.  In  all,  even  the 
rudest  ages,  there  have  no  doubt  been 
numberless  good  homes,  and  they  have 
been  the  source  of  the  great  softening 
and  refining  power  which  women  have 
always  exercised  over  their  husbands 
and  children,  and  through  them  on  the 
race.  The  work  of  women  in  this 
way  has  been  unceasing,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  Immeasurable.  But  this  is  not 
the  point.  What  is  noticeable  is  that 
the  drawbacks  which  have  hitherto  ac¬ 
companied  the  emergence  of  women 
from  the  seclusion  of  the  home  are  ab¬ 
sent,  and  that,  instead  of  a  relaxation, 
there  has  been  ai^arent  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  morals  and  of  home  ties.  We 
may  say,  therefore,  that  during  the 
nineteenth  century  three  strongly 
marked  tendencies  have  shown  them¬ 
selves.  First,  there  has  been  the  entry 
of  women  generally  into  public  life; 
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secondly,  there  has  been  a  dis^ct  rise 
in  the  standard  of  morals;  and  thirdly, 
there  has  been  a  quickened  sense  and 
t'ecognition  of  the  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  home.  How  far  any  of 
these  are  cause  and  how  far  effect  it  is 
impossible  to  say;  but  we  may  fairly 
assume  they  are  all  three  the  result  of 
the  gradual  working  of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  which  in  its  slow  advance 
through  the  ages  has  for  the  first  time 
made  it  possible  for  women  to  come 
forward  outside  the  home  with  results 
advantageous  to  the  race. 

But  now  let  us  see  what  women  have 
really  accomplished,  and  what  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  now  open  to  them.  It  is 
curious  to  remember  what  were  the 
struggles  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
early  days;  how  strange  were  thought 
the  ambitions  of  women,  how  danger¬ 
ous  the  risks  they  ran,  how  extrava¬ 
gant  the  claims  they  made.  Women 
doctors  fought  their  way  to  a  place  in 
the  profession  through  every  sort  of  ob¬ 
stacle  and  barrier.  It  has  been  recent¬ 
ly  said  that  all  men  resemble  in 
character  either  ferrets  or  rabbits;  if  a 
rabbit  is  pot  into  a  bag  he  is  found 
there  in  the  morning,  but  the  ferret 
will  have  bitten  his  way  out  The 
women  may  be  said  to  have  bitten 
their  way  through  to  success  and  rec¬ 
ognition.  When  they  were  refused  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  medical  schools  in  one 
nation,  they  took  refuge  in  those  of 
another,  and  proceeded  to  found  schools 
or  their  own  In  the  countries  which  re¬ 
jected  them.  They  may  be  said  to 
have  conquered  ali  along  the  line,  al¬ 
though  the  victory  is  not  yet  complete. 
Some  four  hundred  qualified  women 
ere  now  practising  medicine  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  either  privately 
■or  under  the  poor  law,  and  in  hospitals; 
and  they  have  their  own  school  of 
medicine  in  London.  The  great  Lon¬ 
don  medical  schools  do  not,  however, 
admit  women;  and  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  of  Surgeons  still 


close  their  doors.  On  the  Continent 
the  position  of  medical  women  varies 
considerably.  In  Sweden  they  have 
the  same  privileges  as  medical  men;  in 
Denmark  every  kind  of  teaching  is 
open  in  the  hospitals  to  both  men  and 
women,  and  “everybody  thinks  this  ar¬ 
rangement  to  be  the  oniy  natural  one, 
because  they  know  no  other;’’*  but  in 
France  considerable  prejudice  still  ex¬ 
ists  against  women  doctors,  and  there 
are  as  yet  no  women  surgeons.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  authorities  are  only  slowly 
getting  rid  of  their  opinion  that  female 
practitioners  are  quacks.  Still,  even 
there,  what  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Congress  called  the  belief  that  a  wom¬ 
an  was  an  intruder  in  medicine  unless 
she  presented  herself  as  a  patient, 
seems  to  be  steadily  giving  way  before 
the  imdoubted  success  of  medical  wom¬ 
en. 

There  appears  to  be  little  logic  in 
these  matters.  In  France,  where  wom¬ 
en  doctors  are  still  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  they  are  allowed  to  practice 
as  lawyers;  while  in  England,  where 
their  position  in  the  world  of  medicine 
is  assured,  they  are  still  vainly  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door  of  the  Bar.  In  some 
of  the  American  states,  and  in  one  or 
two  continental  countries,  women  law¬ 
yers  fiourish;  and  one  woman  at  least 
is  practising  at  the  Bar  in  New  Zea¬ 
land.  In  India,  also,  a  lady.  Miss  Cor¬ 
nelia  Sorabjl,  has  been  allowed  to  prac¬ 
tice  by  special  decree. 

If  we  turn  to  education,  we  find  that 
the  position  of  women  varies  greatly. 
.In  France,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark  they  would  seem  to  be  treated 
almost  similarly  to  men.  In  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  favors  and  conces¬ 
sions  are  only  being  gradually,  and 
with  difficulty,  obtained.  In  Great 
Britain  women  are  practically  admitted 
tc  full  privileges  at  the  universities  of 
London,  of  Wales,  the  Scottish  univer- 

•  Consrets  Report,  “Women  in  Educntlon  "  p.  77. 
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Bitles,  Victoria  Lniversity  and  the  Roy¬ 
al  University  of  Ireland.  In  some  of 
these  they  may  compete  with  men  for 
scholarships,  prizes,  etc.  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin,  closes  Its  doors  to  women; 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  admit  women 
to  classes  and  lectures,  examine  them 
and  grant  certificates.*.  Women  have. 

In  recent  years,  crowded  Into  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession;  and  the  teaching  In 
elementary  schools  would  seem  to  be 
largely  passing  Into  the  bands  of  wom¬ 
en,  for  whereas,  In  1869,  the  female 
teachers  did  not  number  53  per  cent, 
they  now  number  over  75  per  cent 

It  Is  perhaps,  however.  In  literature 
that  women  have  achieved  the  highest 
position.  “Vlxere  fortes  ante  Aga- 
memnona;’*  and  there  were  women 
writers  before  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  was  Sappho;  there  was  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behn,  who  was  no  credit  to 
women;  there  was  Margaret  of  Na- 
'varre,  who  by  a  somewhat  double- 
edged  compliment  has  been  called  the 
Boccaccio  of  France;  there  were  Ma¬ 
dame  de  S5vign5  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Scud6ry;  and  there  was  Dame  Juliana 
Berners,  Prioress  of  Sop  well  Nunnery, 
who  wrote  the  well-known  treatise 
about  hawking  and  hunting,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  first  printed  book  that 
attained  to  a  large  circulation.  It  is 
also  Interesting  to  notice  bow  many 
w'omen  have  written  ballads.  Sir 
Walter' Scott  said  that  the  first  ballad 
he  learnt,  and  the  last  be  would  ever 
forget,  was  the  Ballad  of  Hardyknute, 
by  Lady  Elizabeth  Wardlaw;  and 
“Auld  Robin  Gray,”  “Caller  Herrin’,” 
and  “The  Land  o’  the  Leal,”  were  also 
written  by  women.  But  with  two  or 
three  marked  exceptions,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  before  the  year  1800  to  foreshadow 
the  great  position  which  women  were 
about  to  take  In  literature.  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten,  George  Eliot,  George  Sand,  the 
Brontes  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  are  names 

•  There  are  now,  tn  all  some  aooo  female  graduates, 
ISOO  certlScated  students,  and  8  Honorary  LL.D.’s. 
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which  certainly  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  greatest  novelists;  and 'In 
fiction  women  approach  more  nearly  ta 
equality  with  men  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  art. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of 
iufiuence  which  has  been  opened  tn 
women  lies  In  their  admission  to  a 
share  in  certain  kinds  of  Local  Goven>i 
ment,  and  in  their  appointment  by  mu-^ 
nicipal  authorities  and  by  the  State  aa 
inspectors  of  factories  and  of  sanitary 
matters.  The  first  female  guardlana 
were  elected  In  1875;  and  there  are  now 
087  in  England  and  Wales,  and  100  In 
Ireland.  In  Scotland,  where  there  la 
still  a  rating  qualification,  there  ar» 
40  women  parish  councillors,  as  they- 
are  called.  Women  were  admitted  to 
school  boards  In  1870;  and  over  two 
hundred  are  now  working  on  such 
boards.  Seven  women  are  now  Inspec¬ 
tors  of  factories,  and  more  are  bein^ 
continually  asked  for.  The  sanitary 
authorities  in  London  and  the  country 
have  appointed  women  as  sanitary  inr 
specters.  Some  fifty  women  are  now¬ 
working  In  this  way  in  twenty-three, 
large  towns;  and  It  has  been  very  year 
erally  recognized  that,  In  connection 
with  the  work  of  women  and  children^, 
and  with  all  sanitary  and  domestic- 
matters,  the  insight  and  oversight  of 
women  are  indispensable. 

Down  to  the  year  1890  the  demand 
for  the  services  of  women  increased 
steadily,  and  one  sphere  of  work  after 
another  was  opened  to  them.  Then 
came  the  first  cheek.  In  that  year 
the  Ixmdon  vesti4ee  were  transformed 
Into  borough  councils;  and,  although 
the  Government  Bill  In  its  original 
shape  allowed  women  to  serve,  they- 
were  eventually  Defused  a  seat  on  the 
new  bodies.  The  clause  which  admits 
ted  women  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  the  House  of  Lords  de¬ 
veloped  a  singular  and  marked  activity 
on  the  subject.  A  whip  against  the- 
women  was  issued-  Peei^B  who  had 
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hitherto  let  the  legislatioD  of  the  State 
pass  on  its  way  untroubled  or  unaided 
by  their  presence,  flocked  to  the  Gilded 
Chamber,  and  recorded  their  votes 
against  the  women.  The  Government 
and  the  House  of  Commons  bowed  to 
the  decision  of  the  Peers;  and  the  bor¬ 
ough  councils  were  constituted  of  men 
only.  The  opposition  did  not  spring 
from  any  alleged  unfltness  on  '  their 
part;  indeed  it  was  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  women  had  done  very  good 
work  on  vestries.  The  real  reason  for 
its  strength,  there  is  little  doubt,  was 
the  fear  that  the  step  was  short  from 
borough,  councils  to  town  councils  and 
so  to  county  councils;  and  that  if  wom¬ 
en  by  their  good  work  on  borough  coun¬ 
cils,  should  in  time  Justify  their  in¬ 
clusion  in  county  councils,  they 
would  then  aspire  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Probably  those  who 
oppose  the  advance  of  women 
were  right  in  flghting  the  battle  when 
they  did;  but  if  the  true  reason  be  in¬ 
deed  the  fear,  not  that  women  would 
prove  incompetent,  but  that  they  would 
prove  too  competent,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  check  in  their  advance 
Is  only  temporary.  In  foreign  countries 
the  position  of  women  in  municipal  and 
local  government  varies  considerably. 
In  Sweden  and  in  some  of  the  United 
States,  women  possess  full  privileges; 
ill  Norway  they  may  sit  on  school 
boards,  but  not  as  guardians  of  the 
poor;  in  Germany  they  may  act  as 
guardians;  and  in  several  other  coun¬ 
tries  they  take  a  more  or  less  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  administration  of  pub¬ 
lic  charity. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  agitation  for  the 
parliamentary  suffrage.  The  movement 
began  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  it  has  been  actively  propagated 
since  then  in  Great  Britain,  in  most  of 
the  Colonies,  and  in  America.  Women 
have  been  admitted  to  the  suffrage  in 
four  of  the  United  States— Wyoming, 
Utah,  Colorado  and  Idaho.  They  gained 


the  vote  in  New  Zealand  in  1893,  in 
South  Australia  in  1894,  in  West  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  1899.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  Government  have  undertaken  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  enfranchise  women; 
in  Victoria  such  a  bill  has  flve  times 
passed  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but 
has  up  till  now  been  rejected  b^the 
Legislative  Council.  Ground  has  been 
gained  in  what  may  be  called  Lesser 
as  well  as  In  Greater  Britain,  for  wom¬ 
en  may  vote  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Accompanying  this  increased  activity 
amongst  women  there  has,  of  course, 
been  a  great  development  of  philan¬ 
thropy  and  of  industrial  life.  The  move¬ 
ment  for  women’s  trade-unions  has,  no 
doubt,  been  only  partially  successful, 
and  it  is  probable  that  for  a  long  period 
to  come  the  causes  which  militate 
against  it  will  not  lose  their  effect  It 
progresses,  however,  though  slowly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Women’s  Co¬ 
operative  Guild,  which  is  a  self-gov¬ 
erned  organization  of  women  co-opera¬ 
tors,  founded  chiefly  for  educational 
purposes,  testifles  to  the  great  interest 
shown  by  working  women  in  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  social  reforms,  and  to  their  de¬ 
sire  to  study  the  problems  which  affect 
their  own  interests  and  lives.  The 
Guild  in  England  and  Scotland  num¬ 
bers  altogether  over  sixteen  thousand 
women. 

In  the  different  religious  bodies  the 
position  of  women  varies  considerably. 
Complete  equality  exists  only  amongst 
the  Quakers;  but  some  of  the  sects 
outside  the  Episcopal  churches  now 
show  an  inclination  to  admit  women  to 
more  or  less  power.  In  the  Church  of 
England  there  has  been,  during  the  last 
century,  a  considerable  increase  in 
women’s  work.  Sisterhoods  have  been 
re-established,  the  order  of  Deacon¬ 
esses  has  been  revived,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  parochial  work  of  the 
Church  is  done  by  women.  But  many 
churchmen  still  seem  to  be  of  opinion 
that  power  can  be  safely  entrusted  to 
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laymen  only  and  not  to  laywomen.  Va¬ 
rious  reasons  are  given  for  this,  the 
most  piausible  being  that  it  is  already 
very  difficult  to  induce  laymen  to  take 
part  in  the  administration  of  Church 
affairs;  and  that,  If  women  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  whatever  share  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Church  may  be  in  the 
future  conceded  to  laymen,  the  result 
would  be  to  alienate  the  men  alto¬ 
gether.  'This  is  the  reason  given  by 
those  who  object  to  placing  women  on 
parochial  councils.  Women  are  loyal 
to  the  Church,  it  is  said;  therefore  it  is 
not  necessary  to  attract  them.  It  Is 
necessary  to  attract  men;  therefore  all 
the  responsibility  should  be  given  to 
them.  There  is,  however,  some  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  this  argument  is 
not  so  convincing  as  it  sounds.  The 
Church  has  a  large  following  amongst 
M'omen,  no  doubt;  but  in  this  there  is 
danger  as  well  as  safety.  The  Church 
cannot  do  without  the  most  capable 
women,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  her  in¬ 
terest  to  attract  these,  and  to  offer 
them  the  same  chances  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  opportunity  as  they  will  meet 
with  In  secular  work.  If  the  Church 
should  lose  its  hold  on  the  most  capa¬ 
ble  women,  the  result  might  be  still 
further  to  increase  a  certain*  element 
of  “sentimentalism”  which  is  said, 
M'ith  some  plausibility,  to  be  among  the 
reasons  which  keep  men  from  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Church.  The  exclusion 
of  women  would  then  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  from  that  which  was 
intended. 

From  what  has  been  said  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  position  of  women  varies 
greatly  In  different  nations,  and  that 
this  variation  is  not  based  on  logical 
grounds.  A  given  profession  may  be 
open  to  women  in  one  country  while 
another  is  closed;  In  another  country 
the  exact  reverse  is  the  case.  In  some 
countries  women  have  municipal,  and 
in  some  parliamentary  suffrage,  while 
in  some  they  have  both  and  in  some 


neither.  The  place  which  women  hold 
is  the  result  of  sentiment,  chance  and 
efficient  leadership,  and  it  varies  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Only  behind  these  things 
there  wonld  seem  to  be  a  constant  and 
steady  tendency  on  the  part  of  women 
to  press  forward,  to  assert  their  pow¬ 
ers  and  to  claim  their  opportunities, 
and  to  meet  men,  not  as  their  superi¬ 
ors  or  Inferiors,  but  as  their  equals. 
And  up  to  a  certain  point  they  have 
succeeded.  It  is  becoming  evident  that 
wherever  women  are  concerned,  the  " 
services  of  women  are  needed;  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  women  should,  together 
with  men,  overlook  and  control  the 
teaching  of  children,  the  wants  and 
conditions  of  the  poor,  and  many  muni¬ 
cipal  and  social  matters.  Women  are 
more  and  more  eagerly  resorting  to 
female  doctors;  and  the  latter  are  daily 
becoming  better  recognized  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  medical  men. 

Of  course  this  trust  of  women  in 
women  Is  by  no  means  yet  universal; 
and  there  are  plenty  of  women  who 
scorn  the  female  doctor,  but  accept  the 
advice  of  no  matter  who,  so  that  he 
be  a  man.  But  it  seems  evident  that 
the  whole  tendency  of  development 
!:>  the  other  way;  and,  unless  there  is  a 
great  change,  it  appears  likely  that  the 
new  century  will  not  have  grown  very 
old  before  women  are  established  as 
professional  managers,  advisers  and  in¬ 
spectors  where  women,  and  even  in 
some  cases  where  men,  are  concerned. 
And  what  is  to  happen  then?  Will 
women  proceed  still  further;  and  will 
they  equal  men  in  creative  power?  Are 
we  to  look  in  the  future  ages  for  fe¬ 
male  Beethovens,  Shakespeares  and 
Raphaels?  or  are  women  capable  only 
of  administrative  power?  and  is  the 
creative  faculty  denied  to  them?  This 
Is  a  controversy  which  excites  great 
heart-burnings  amongst  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  question  of  the  progress 
of  women,  and  it  has  the  merit  or  the 
fault  of  being  at  present  completely 
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insoluble.  No  doubt  if,  as  Dr.  Har- 
nack  believes,  Priscilla  wrote  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews,  It  would  go  far 
towards  settling  the  question;  for,  if  a 
woman  could  write  a  work  of  such 
depth  and  originality,  there  can  be 
things  which  are  impossible  to  hen 
sex.  Whatever  may  be  thought  as 
to  the  probability  of  Dr.  Harnack’s 
theory,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  proved; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been 
disproved;  and  the  reviewer  in  the 
“Guardian,”  who  pronounced  against 
the  theory,  merely  argued  that  because 
no  woman'  could  have  written  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  therefore  Pris¬ 
cilla  did  not  do  so— an  argument  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  convincing. 
Even  the  authorship  of  the  “Odyssey” 
has,  in  these  revolutionary  days,  been 
attributed  to  a  woman;  but  we  can 
hardly  set  Mr.  Samuel  Butler  on  the 
same  level  of  scholarship  as  Dr.  Har- 
nack;  besides,  be  may  not  have  meant 
It. 

Those,  however,  who  deny  the  crea¬ 
tive  power  to  women  often  confuse  the 
issue.  They  are  wont  to  assert  that, 
because  a  woman  has  never  written  a 
great  poem  or  painted  a  great  picture, 
she  therefore  should  not  sit  on  a  bor¬ 
ough  council,  forgetting  apparently  that 
the  gentleman  who  will  take  her  place 
there  is  In  all  probability  equally  In- 
capabla  of  painting  and  poetry;  and 
that  those  who  elected  him  did  so  on 
account  of  his  administrative  capacity 
—a  capacity  which  was  not  that  of  Ra¬ 
phael  or  Shakespeare.  Great  creators 
are  not  usually  found  actively  engaged 
in  administrative  work;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  men  as  well  as  women  may 
be  administrators  of  the  highest  class 
and  yet  be  wanting  in  creative  ability. 

Still,  while  the  controversy  has  but 
little  real  bearing  on  the  claim  of  wom¬ 
en  to  equality  with  men  in  adminis¬ 
trative  affairs,  It  Is  Interesting  in  Itself. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  so  far,  women  have  not  rivalled 


the  great  poets,  musicians  and  artists. 
Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  in  the  paper 
which  he  read  before  the  Congress, 
dwelt  on  the  absence  of  great  female 
musicians.”  There  have  been  song¬ 
writers,  of  course,  and  very  good  ones; 
but  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art 
women  have  so  far  not  excelled, 
though  there  is  now  every  opportunity 
for  a  woman  to  do  the  work  of  the 
highest  class  if  she  have  the  necessary 
inspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
reminded  that  Sydney  Smith  said  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  of  women’s  achieve¬ 
ments  in  literature;  yet  in  fiction  wom¬ 
en  have  certainly  since  then  shown 
that  if  they  cannot  rival  men 
they  can  very  nearly  approach  them. 
This,  however,  is  not  conclusive. 
The  success  of  a  novel  depends  very 
largely  on  power  of  observation;  and 
in  power  of  observation  women  excel. 
A  great  novel  is  not  as  great  an  in¬ 
stance  of  creative  power  as  a  great 
picture,  a  great  symphony  or  a  great 
poem;  and  therefore  the  excellence  of 
female  novelists  does  not  conclusively 
prove  that  women  have  the  creative 
power  as  men  have  it  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing,  fine  poet  as  she  was,  does  not 
prove  the  contention  either,  for  her 
greatest  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
“Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,”  poems 
purely  of  passion;  and  she  is  certainly 
deficient  in  the  creative  power  which 
characterized  her  husband.  The  qual¬ 
ity  may,  however,  exist  in  an  undevel¬ 
oped  condition,  and  may  be  ready  to 
emerge  when  opportunity  and  educa¬ 
tion  have  raised  all  women  to  a  higher 
level  of  capacity  than  they  at  present 
possess.  Before  It  can  be  conclusively 
proved  that  women  are  deficient  in  cre¬ 
ative  force,  many  years  of  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  endeavor  must  have  trained 
and  developed  the  female  sex. 

Finally,  If  it  be  not  too  hazardous  a 
suggestion,  it  is  possible  that  women 
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may  never  rival  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  men,  and  yet  that  they  be  in 
no  way  inferior  to  them.  For  across 
the  path  of  many  women  to  fame  there 
falls  the  barrier  of  the  home,  of  wife¬ 
hood  and  possible  motherhood.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  how  far  this  will 
always  affect  women;  but  it  is  more 
than  possible  that,  even  if  they  were  in 
all  way^i  intellectually  equal  to  men,  the 
home,  the  husband,  and  still  more  the 
children,  would  attract  them  more  than 
the  greatest  positions  in  the  world  of 
art  and  letters.  It  is  an  instinct  as  old 
as  humanity,  sanctioned  and  sanctified 
by  the  highest  example,  glorified  alike 
by  nature  and  revelation.  Those  who 
fear  that  the  opening  of  professions  to 
women  will  turn  them  in  any  numbers 
from  the  longing  for  marriage  and 
motherhood,  might  as  well  fear  that 
the  ebbing  tide  would  not  again  fiow. 

It  may  thus  be  that  what  will  hold 
•w  omen  back  is  not  the  lack  of  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  which,  properly  developed 
and  educated,  would  attain  to  a  far 
higher  level  than  it  has  yet  reached, 
but  the  presence  of  another  faculty 
which  exercises  a  dominating  force 
over  their  nature.  This  faculty,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  desire  to  love.  In  the 
desire  for  children,  in  the  quick  spirit¬ 
ual  insight  of  women,  in  all  the  special 
qualities,  physical.  Intellectual  and 
moral  which  in  their  fulness  belong  to 
the  ideal  mother,  will,  it  is  probable- 
may  we  not  say,  it  is  to  be  hoped?— 
always  predominate.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  future,  after  years  of  opportu¬ 
nity  and  achievement,  women  will  ap¬ 
proach  as  near  to  Shakespeare,  Beetho¬ 
ven  and  Raphael  as  they  have  to 
Thackeray  or  Scott.  Nevertheless,  to 
our  mind,  such  an  advance  is  unlikely, 
not  because  the  capacity  is  absent. 
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but  because  it  will  move  in  a  different 
channel.  In  order  to  produce  the  crea¬ 
tive  faculty  In  women,  the  fullest  de¬ 
velopment  is  needed;  yet  perhaps, 
when  that  development  has  been 
reached,  the  result  will  be  not  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  great  creative  achievements, 
but  the  existence  of  a  stronger,  nobler 
race. 

The  nation  will  surely  benefit,  not 
by  a  limited  and  Incapable  womanhood, 
but  by  one  whose  faculties  and  powers 
are  developed  and  cultivated.  This  de¬ 
velopment  is  desirable,  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  those  women  who  must  sup¬ 
port  themselves,  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  community,  by  whom  the 
work  and  the  special  qualities  of  wom¬ 
en  are  required.  Nor  need  it  be  feared 
that  any  disruption  of  society  or  of 
family  ties  will  ensue.  Far  from  ex¬ 
alting  family  life,  the  belief  that  wom¬ 
en  are  fit  for  nothing  else  actually  low¬ 
ers  it  by  treating  it  as  the  occupation 
of  those  who  are  incapable  of  other 
w'ork.  On  the  other  hand,  if  women, 
by  their  professional  success,  and  by 
the  high  place  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  have  taken  in  adminlstratiye 
work,  can  obtain  the  recognition  of 
their  Intellectual  equality  with  men, 
and  if  they  then  elect  to  make  mar¬ 
riage  and  motherhood  their  chief  aim 
in  life,  the  home  will  take  a  higher  po¬ 
sition.  It  will  rank  with  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  for  there  is  in  it  scope  for 
genius  as  well  as  for  ordinary  ability. 
It  may  be  that,  only  when  women  who 
are  the  intellectual  equals  of  men  be¬ 
come  the  mothers  of  the  race,  will  the 
nation  attain  to  its  highest  power  and 
development,  and  be  able  to  take  its 
place  under  the  new  conditions  which, 
during  the  centuries  to  come,  appear 
likely  to  prevail. 
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In  that  treasury  of  useful  knowledge, 
the  “Diary”  of  Sir  Mountatuart  Grant- 
Duff,  will  be  found  a  letter  from  the 
late  Lord  Coleridge,  the  most  scholar- 
l.»'  of  lawyers,  complaining  that  Aris¬ 
totle’s  “Poetics”  were  too  technicai  to 
be  interesting.  As  a  general  and  sweep¬ 
ing  criticism,  which  is  perhaps  all  one 
can  expect  from  a  Chief  Justice,  I  do 
sot  take  exception  to  this  remark. 
What  made  iambics  suitable  for  lam¬ 
poons,  and  why  a  picture  should  be  less 
than  a  thousand  miles  long,  are  not 
<)oe8tions  which  much  concern  us.  But 
Aristotle  was  so  great  a  man  that  he 
oculd  not  write  the  most  technical 
treatise  without  clothing  profound 
truths  in  picturesque  language.  He 
remains  to  this  day  the  best  critic  of 
Homer,  though  it  never  occurred  to  him 
to  doubt  Homer’s  existence.  In  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  singular  depth  and  beauty  be 
says  that  poetry  is  a  jnore  serious  and 
&  more  philosophical  thing  than  history. 
For  poetry,  he  says,  deals  with  the 
g^eneral,  and  history  with  the  particu¬ 
lar.  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
Aristotle  does  Justice  to  history,  espe¬ 
cially  to  Thucydides,  who  was  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  historian.  What  is  more  important, 
snd  quite  as  in)portant  now  as  when 
Aristotle  wrote,  is  the  conception  of 
poetry  which  he  here  expresses.  For 
what  he  says  of  poetry  is  true  of  fic¬ 
tion,  and  indeed  the  “Mimes,”  or  prose 
dialogues,  which  he  distinguishes  else¬ 
where  in  this  work  from  the  Socratic 
Dialogues  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
drama  on  the  other,  are  the  germ  of 
the  novel.  The  difference  between  the 
poet  and  the  historian  is  not,  says 
Aristotle,  that  one  employs  verse  and 
the  other  prose.  You  may  turn  Herod¬ 
otus  into  metre  and  he  will  still  be  an 
historian.  He  might  have  added  that 


the  “Persians”  of  .^scbylus  is  history. 
M’hat,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  poet? 
It  is  “not  to  tell  us  what  actually  hap- 
l)ened,  but  what  might  happen,  and 
what  is  possible  according  to  likelihood 
and  necessity.”  I  wish  Professor 
Butcher,  who  has  made  such  an  excel¬ 
lent  translation  of  the  “Poetics,”  had 
furnished  us  with  a  commentary  also. 
For  his  note  on  these  remarkable  words 
would  have  been  most  instructive.  Not 
that  they  are  really  obscure,  but  that 
they  require  to  be  amplified  and  illus¬ 
trated. 

Aristotle  is  of  all  the  Greeks  the  most 
modern.  Plato  is  a  mystery.  We  can¬ 
not  tell  bow  much  of  what  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Socrates  is  his  own.  He 
himself  is  bidden  behind  an  impene¬ 
trable  veil.  Dante’s  “master  of  them 
that  know”  is  still  a  useful  and  prac¬ 
tical  guide  in  literary  matters,  and  I 
suppose,  so  far  as  method  goes,  even  in 
scientific.  What  he  says  about  poetry 
applies  to  fiction,  and  to  all  imaginative 
work.  The  test  of  truth  in  fiction  is 
not  fact  but  probability,  consistency 
and  verisimilitude.  It  is  Indeed  prob¬ 
able,  as  Aristotle  himself  says,  on  the 
authority  of  Agathon,  that  many  im¬ 
probable  things  will  happen.  But  if 
they  are  made  to  happen  so  often  as  to 
disturb  one’s  sense  of  the  normal,  the 
reader  becomes  incredulous,  and  inter¬ 
est  departs  with  credulity.  The  bish¬ 
op  who  read  through  “Gulliver’s  Trav¬ 
els,”  and  said  he  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  them,  has  been  held  up  to  ridicule 
again  and  again.  Taken  literally,  his 
remark  is  absurd  enough,  and  perhaps 
he  meant  it  to  be  literally  taken.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  intended  to 
convey  that  the  book  did  not  produce 
the  illusion  while  he  was  reading  it,  his 
critical  principle  was  sound,  though 
cne  may  demur  to  his  particular  ap¬ 
plication  of  it.  Swift’s  genius  is  so 
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wonderful,  and  his  gravity  so  imper¬ 
turbable,  that  Liliput  and  Brobdingnag 
do  become  reai  for  the  moment  But 
then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  inner  and 
secondary  meaning,  the  satire  upon  hu¬ 
man  nature,  without  which  Swift 
would  be  far  inferior  to  Andersen  or 
Grimm. 

The  whole  of  the  realistic  school  flies 
ill  the  face  of  Aristotle’s  maxim.  It  is 
enough  for  them  that  a  thing  has  hap- 
liened.  Mean,  ugly,  disgusting  or  rare, 
it  becomes  thereupon  a  legitimate  ele- 
men  in  Action.  Some  of  the  famous 
men  whom  Aristotle  recognized  as  mod¬ 
els  were  not  by  any  means  squeamish. 
The  speech  which  Browning  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Balaustion  after  she  has 
seen  the  “Lysistrata”  of  Aristophanes, 
whether  or  not  it  be  appropriate  to  a 
Greek  lady  of  those  times,  is  certainly 
what  a  modem  and  decent  woman  would 
feel  if  she  saw  that  astonishing  piece. 
But  the  “Lysistrata”  is  perfectly  natu¬ 
ral,  and  only  too  human.  On  the  score 
of  delicacy  and  propriety  everything 
may  be  said  against  it;  on  the  score  of 
truth,  in  Aristotle’s  sense,  nothing.  And 
it  is  undoubtedly  amusing,  which  M. 
Zola  never  is.  Charles  Lamb  defended 
the  comic  dramatists  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  the  Revolution  on  the  ground 
that  the  life  of  the  stage  was  a  totally 
different  thing  from  the  life  of  the 
world.  Macaulay,  who  took  up  the 
cause  of  Jeremy  Collier  with  a 
w  armth  almost  equal  to  his  own,  re¬ 
plied  that  this  would  not  bold,  because 
society  in  Dryden’s  time,  and  in  Con¬ 
greve’s,  was  as  cormpt  as  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  their  comedies.  The  Court  of 
Charles  the  Second  cannot  be  called 
moral.  But  In  Congreve’s  time  things 
were  different  and  Queen  Anne  cannot 
be  accused  of  debauching  the  nation. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of 
fact.  Lamb  was  surely  right.  A  novel 
is  not  a  law  report,  a  play  is  not  a 
series  of  Interviews. 

We  have  lately  been  introduced  to 
a  legless  baronet.  The  exceedingly 
clever  and  accomplished  lady  who  calls 


herself  Lucas  Malet  has  done  her  best 
to  make  Sir  Richard  Calmady  repul¬ 
sively  attractive.  But  we  cannot  all 
be  expected  to  love  him  because  he  is 
horrible,  as  Helen  does.  Brainless 
knights  are  much  commoner  than 
legless  baronets,  much  less  dis¬ 
gusting  and  quite  as  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  Action.  There 
will  never  be  wanting  a  due  sup¬ 
ply  of  them  unless  (which  God  forbid) 
the  fountain  of  honor  should  run  dry. 
Mo  doubt  there  have  been  men  bom 
without  legs.  There  have  been  Two- 
headed  Nightingales  and  Siamese 
Twins.  There  must  have  been  canni¬ 
bals  who  eat  their  grandmothers.  But 
it  is  not  the  function  of  an  artist  to 
depict  such  monsters.  Physical  de¬ 
formity  in  real  life  excites  pity;  de¬ 
formity  invented  for  the  novel  or  the 
stage  excites  only  disgust.  In  the 
last  generation  there  was  an  Irish 
member  of  parliament  who  bad  neither 
legs  nor  arms.  He  rode  and  drove. 
People  forgot  his  deformity,  or  took  it 
for  granted,  though  they  admired  his 
pluck  and  skill.  If  bis  biography  had 
been  written,  it  would  have  been  fu¬ 
tile  affectation  to  ignore  his  defects. 
Sir  Richard  Calmady’s  leglessness  is 
never  for  an  instant  forgotten.  That 
is  the  difference,  the  Aristotelian  and 
the  real  difference  between  history  and 
art 

In  that  marvelous  scene  between  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Lady  Anne, 
which  only  Shakespeare  could  have 
written,  which  only  Shakespeare  would 
have  been  allowed  to  write,  there  is 
but  a  passing  reference  to  the  Duke’s 
physical  malformation.  It  is  his  crimes, 
not  his  hump-back,  that  the  widow  of 
his  victim  throws  in  his  teeth.  Richard, 
moreover,  was  deformed,  or  at  least 
Shakespeare  believed  him  to  have  been 
so,  and  “Richard  the  Third”  is  an  his¬ 
torical  play.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
“Cyrano  de  Bergerac,”  which  Is  found¬ 
ed  on  history.  Still,  with  all  my 
admiration  for  that  eloquent  and 
beautiful  drama,  set  off  by  M. 
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Coquelin’s  unrivalled  acting,  the 
nose  does  appear  to  me  unworthy  of 
M.  Rostand’s  genius,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  M.  Rostand  would  not,  on  the 
strength  of  the  most  authentic  evi¬ 
dence,  have  taken  a  hero  who  had  no 
nose  at  all. 

What  did  Aristotle  mean  by  probabil¬ 
ity  or  necessity?  Necessity  must  be 
probable.  Probability  need  not  be 
necessary.  About  necessity  there  need 
not  be  much  dispute.  Aristotle  was 
thinking  of  what  was  inevitable,  of 
what  a  man  whose  character  was 
known  would  do  in  a  definite  and  ascer¬ 
tained  set  of  circumstances.  Othello  was 
as  sure  to  kill  Desdemona  when  he 
was  convinced  of  her  infidelity  as  Ham¬ 
let  was  to  hesitate  after  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  his  father’s  ghost  It  might 
not  have  been  bis  father.  The  mes¬ 
sage  might  not  have  been  true.  He 
tried  the  experiment  of  the  play.  Even 
then  he  was  irresolute.  He  knew 
the  king  to  be  guilty,  but  be  would  not 
act  When  he  found  him  praying  he 
would  not  kill  him  lest  he  should  send 
him  to  Heaven.  Johnson  has  on  this 
scene  an  unusually  stupid  note.  This 
diabolical  malignity  of  Hamlet’s,  be 
says,  is  too  painful  to  be  represented, 
or  even  contemplated.  It  is  not  ma¬ 
lignity  at  all,  it  is  irresolution.  If  be 
had  met  the  king  drunk  be  would  have 
spared  him,  lest  be  should  destroy  body 
and  soul  together.  Othello,  on  the 
other  hand,  believes  bis  wife’s  guilt 
on  evidence  that  ought  not  to  have 
banged  a  dog.  He  accepts  the  witness 
of  plausible  villainy  against  spotless 
innocence.  That  is  the  tragedy. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  Aristotle 
tc  Sheridan.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  dramatic  criticism  in  “The  Critic,” 
and  it  is  not  all  clever  nonsense.  “A 
play,”  says  Mr.  Puff  (and  he  might 
have  added,  a  novel),  “a  play  is  not  to 
show  occurrences  that  happen  every 
day,  but  things  Just  so  strange  that, 
though!  they  never  did,  they  might  hap¬ 
pen.”  This  profound  aphorism  imme¬ 
diately  follows  the  question  how  the 


governor  of  Tilbury  Fort’s  daughter 
could  be  in  love  with  the  son  of  the 
admiral  of  the  Spanish  Fleet  The 
explanation  accepted  is  that  be  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  she  ought  to 
be  in  love  with,  and  a  very  good  femi¬ 
nine  reason  too.  Mr.  Puff  expresses 
without  knowing  it  the  law  of  probabil¬ 
ity  and  necessity.  “She  Stoops  to  Con¬ 
quer,”  that  classic  comedy,  was  nearly 
failing  altogether  because  the  severe 
judges  of  the  pit  would  not  admit  the 
probability  or  necessity  of  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  being  lost  in  her  own  garden.  It 
is  a  farcical  incident,  no  doubt.  The 
justification  of  it  is  that  the  difficulty 
does  not  occur  to  one  reader  or  one 
playgoer  in  ten.  If  it  ever  did.  if  it 
was  generally  felt,  no  amount  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  a  thing  bad  actually 
happened  would  be  a  sufficient  artistic 
defence.  On  the  other  hand,  critics 
stray  beyond  their  province,  and  get 
into  trouble,  when  they  observe  dog¬ 
matically  that  this  or  that  Incident 
could  not  have  occurred,  unless  indeed 
it  be  a  physical  impossibility.  I  re¬ 
member  reading  a  clever  Australian 
novel  into  which  was  Introduced  a 
parliamentary  scene.  In  the  colony  to 
which  it  referred  it  received  general 
praise,  but  this  particular  episode  was 
pronounced  to  be  Impossible.  It  bad, 
as  matter  of  fact,  been  taken  from  the 
colonial  “Hansard.” 

I  must  recur  once  more  to  the  “Po¬ 
etics,”  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  tear 
oneself  away,  so  wonderfully  clever,  so 
intensely  modem,  are  all  the  substan¬ 
tial  and  untecbnical  parts  of  it.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  abnormal  characters  in  fiction, 
Aristotle  says  that  they  must  never¬ 
theless  obey  certain  mles,  that  they 
must  be  regularly  Irregular,  or,  as  Mr. 
Butcher  translates  the  words,  consis¬ 
tently  inconsistent.  I  do  not  presume 
to  question  Mr.  Butcher’s  rendering, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  example  of 
Iphigenia.  But  still  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Aristotle  meant  some¬ 
thing  more  than  that,  and  that  be  bad 
in  bis  mind  the  permissible  limits  of 
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the  abnormal,  if  not  of  the  supernatu¬ 
ral,  in  literature.  He  was  the  tersest 
of  writers,  and  seldom  enlarged  upon 
any  topic.  More  often  be  wrote  a  kind 
of  shorthand,  which  requires  an  inter¬ 
preter  as  well  as  a  translator.  Lear, 
in  his  awful  madness,  so  much  more 
awful  than  Hamlet’s  because  it  was 
real,  talks  as  no  sane  man  would  talk, 
and  yet  be  never  talks  nonsense.  No 
more  does  the  Fool.  Shakespeare  knew 
so  little,  and  cared  so  little,  about  Aris¬ 
totle  that  be  made  Hector  quote  the 
“Ethics”  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  But  all 
principles  can  be  Illustrated  from 
Shakespeare  if  they  are  sound,  and  it 
is  a  proof  of  their  soundness  that  they 
can  be. 

Shakespeare  did  not  shrink  from  hor¬ 
rors.  But  in  all  his  world  of  life  and 
movement,  of  thought  and  action,  so 
wide  that  it  has  been  called  universal, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  vulgar  or  the 
merely  odd.  Dr.  Johnson  made  the 
unfortunate  prediction  that  “Tristram 
Shandy”  would  not  live  because  it  was 
odd.  It  has  lived,  and  will  live,  in 
spite  of  its  oddity,  because  it  is  pene¬ 
trated  and  inspired  by  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature.  Its  oddities 
are  on  the  surface,  like  the  euphuisms 
of  “Love’s  Labor’s  Lost.”  From  Cap¬ 
tain  Shandy  down  to  the  fat,  foolish 
scullion,  every  character  is  “more  real 
than  living  man.”  In  Ibsen’s  plays,  on 
the  other  band,  many  of  the  dramatis 
persona!  would  be  the  better  for  silence 
and  medical  advice.  In  “Ghosts,”  if 
I  remember  rightly,  a  mother  makes 
her  son  drunk  on  the  stage.  That 
mothers  have  made  their  sons  drunk 
cannot,  I  suppose,  be  denied.  Every¬ 
thing  not  physically  impossible  must 
have  happened  before  now  in  this  most 
miscellaneous  of  all  possible  worlds. 
But  the  object  of  art  is  not  to  repre¬ 
sent  what  has  happened.  It  is  to  rep¬ 
resent  what  may  happen  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  likelihood  or  necessity. 

The  most  hackneyed  of  Greek  trage¬ 
dies,  “CEdlpus  the  King,”  has  a  plot 
compared  with  which  the  enormities  of 


modern  drama  dwindle  into  insignifi¬ 
cance.  But  the  story  which  Sophocles 
dramatized  was  well  known,  and  belief 
in  it,  or  acquiescence  in  it,  was  part 
of  a  Greek’s  religion  as  illustrating  the 
power  of  fate.  The  delicacy  with 
which  Sophocles  treats  it  could  not  be 
surpassed.  The  grisly  terror  is  always 
in  the  background,  but  it  never  ap¬ 
pears.  The  House  of  Laius  was  under 
a  curse,  which  the  tragedian  did  not 
Impose,  and  could  not  remove.  And 
yet,  with  all  that,  the  “CEdlpus  at  Co- 
lonus,”  the  play  of  the  poet’s  old  age, 
in  which  the  blind  man,  blinded  by  bis 
own  hands  on  the  discovery  of  bis  un¬ 
conscious  crime,  passes  away  in  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning,  is  a  greater  favorite 
with  the  modern  reader.  Just  because 
the  worst  is  at  an  end.  The  exquisite 
calm  and  peace  of  CEdlpus  after  his 
atonement  are  beyond  the  power  of 
any  one  except  Sophocles  to  describe. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  Greek  cho¬ 
ruses  has  been  admirably  paraphrased 
(It  cannot  be  translated)  by  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Stone  of  Eton,  in  a  poem  begin¬ 
ning,  “Stranger,  rest,  thy  toil  is  o’er,” 
To  a  Greek,  these  strange  and  sinister 
complications  of  blood  and  marriage 
were  the  theme  of  high  tragedy,  and 
nothing  else.  He  would  have  been 
shocked,  as  even  the  London  playgoers 
of  two  hundred  years  ago  were 
shocked,  at  Maskwell’s  saying  to  Lady 
Touchwood  in  “The  Double  Dealer,” 
“You  know  you  loved  your  nephew 
when  I  first  sighed  for  you.”  Except 
in  these  two  characters  Congreve  kept 
only  too  close  to  the  social  life  of  bis 
day,  and,  indeed,  if  there  were  many 
Mlllaments,  it  bad  its  redeeming  fea¬ 
tures. 

Physical  and  mental  disease  in  itself, 
and  apart  from  its  consequences,  is  not 
n  proper  subject  for  artistic  treatment 
Who  does  not  feel  that  it  is  a  blemish 
even  in  “Jane  Eyre”  to  bring  Roches¬ 
ter’s  wife  actually  upon  the  scene? 
Lear  stands  alone.  It  is  presumptuous 
to  wield  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove.  Eu¬ 
ripides  depicted  the  madness  of  Her- 
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cules.  But  Hercules  was  a  mythical 
figure,  and  bis  madness  was  superhu¬ 
man.  Heroes  should  have  the  usual 
assortment  of  limbs,  and  brains  not  too 
conspicuously  below  the  average.  It 
will  soon,  perhaps,  be  required  of  them 
that  they  should  never  play  games,  nor 
shoot  anything  except  their  fellow -crea¬ 
tures.  For  the  married  hero  Milla- 
mant’s  rules  in  “The  Way  of  the 
World”  are  excellent.  “Let  us  never 
visit  together,  nor  go  to  a  play  together, 
but  let  us  be  very  strange  and  well- 
bred;  let  us  be  as  strange  as  if  we 
had  been  married  a  great  while;  but  as 
well-bred  as  if  we  were  not  married  at 
all.”  No  English  dramatist,  not  even 
Shakespeare,  has  come  closer  than  Con¬ 
greve  to  the  language  of  ordinary  life. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  highly  artificial  life 
that  for  the  most  part  be  describes,  and 
a  society  which  was  anything  rather 
than  simple.  But,  such  as  it  was,  it 
lives  in  his  pages,  with  nothing  added 
except  the  superior  quality  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  wit.  There  is  less  eccen¬ 
tricity  in  these  delicious  comedies  than 
even  in  bis  imitator  Sheridan’s.  Con¬ 
greve  was  as  true  to  his  world  as  Miss 
Austen  was  to  hers.  When  Macaulay 
said  that,  in  general,  tragedy  was  cor¬ 
rupted  by  eloquence  and  comedy  by 
wit,  be  came  as  near  talking  nonsense 
at;  he  ever  came  in  his  life.  Although 
he  was  writing  about  Machlavelli,  he 
was  echoing  the  old  scholastic  tradition 
that  Euripides  “corrupted”  the  Athe¬ 
nian  drama.  When  Sophocles  said,  as 
we  are  told  on  very  good  authority  that 
he  did  say,  “I  show  men  as  they  ought 
to  be,  Euripides  shows  them  as  they 
are,”  he  was  not  describing  a  process 
of  corruption,  but  two  equally  legiti¬ 
mate  forms  of  art.  If  there  is  more 
literary  perfection  in  one,  there  is  more 
human  Interest  in  the  other.  The 
Greeks  regarded  eccentricity  as  an  evil 
thing,  either  in  art  or  in  nature.  And 
yet  their  great  eccentric  genius,  whom, 
because  he  was  eccentric,  they  put  to 
death,  has  been  immortalized  by  the 
first  of  Greek  thinkers  in  the  most  ex- 


qcisite  prose  ever  written  by  nan, 
But  the  fact  is  that  Socrates,  paradoxi¬ 
cal  in  many  things,  was  most  paradoxi¬ 
cal  of  all  In  this,  that  bis  eccentricity 
was  concentric,  that  it  led  bis  hearers 
back  to  a  higher  life  and  a  simpler 
practice  than  that  which  it  destroyed. 
If  he  taught  the  beauty  of  truthfulness 
rather  than  the  beauty  of  holiness,  at 
least  be  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
l^eauty  of  ugliness,  which  can  claim 
no  more  respectable  origin  than  the 
refuse  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

“Thou  art  a  blessed  fellow,”  says 
I’rlnce  Hal  to  Poins,  “thou  art  a  bless¬ 
ed  fellow  to  think  as  every  man  thinks; 
never  a  man’s  thought  in  the  world 
keeps  the  roadway  better  than  thine.” 
The  irony  is  crushing,  though  Poins 
probably  did  not  see  it  But  Prince 
Hal  knew  well  enough  that  Poins  had 
his  uses,  and  that  the  opinions  of  Poins, 
though  they  were  no  more  his  own 
than  the  air  he  breathed,  could  not 
safely  be  neglected.  There  are  many 
Polnses  and  few  Prince  Hals.  But 
the  supreme  genius  who  created  them 
both  (I  do  not  mean  the  author  of  the 
“Novum  Organum”)  was  not  ashamed 
to  keep  the  roadway,  the  common  high¬ 
way  of  reason,  with  Poins.  Even  the 
supernatural  In  Shakespeare,  in  “Mac¬ 
beth”  for  example,  is  the  shadow  of 
evil  thoughts  or  the  presage  of  im¬ 
pending  doom.  Nothing  happens  in 
“Hamlet”  which  might  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  without  the  ghost.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  object  certainly  was  not,  as 
Dr.  Verrall  thinks  that  the  object  of 
Euripides  was,  to  discredit  the  super¬ 
natural.  But  it  equally,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  not  to  get  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  run,  to  be  eccentric.  Men  and 
women  were  to  him  a  topic  of  inex¬ 
haustible  Interest,  a  stream  that  could 
never  run  dry.  Eccentricity  is  the  first 
refuge  of  the  mentally  exhausted.  Just 
as  authors  who  are  always  using 
French  words  show  without  meaning 
it  the  smallness  of  their  English  vo¬ 
cabulary,  so  the  eccentric  novelist 
proves  that  he  has  little  or  nothing  to 
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say^  about  the  world  he  lives  In.  A 
man  may  shoot  a  pheasant,  and  nothing 
wili  come  of  it,  but  if  he  shoots  an 
angei,  there  are  the  materials  for  a  sen¬ 
sation  if  not  for  a  story.  The  incident 
may  be  a  little  out  of  the  common,  but 
it  contains  that  mixture  of  the  slight¬ 
ly  revolting  with  the  extremely  absurd 
vt'hicb  has  so  strange  a  fascination  for 
seme  minds.  In  these  matters  it  is 
useless  to  complain  of  the  authors.  The 
public  is  the  great  sophist.  Appar¬ 
ently,  when  people  are  tired  of  reading 
what  might  be  true  about  the  war, 
they  want  to  read  what  cannot  be  true 
about  something  else.  Other  popular 
forms  of  fiction  deal  with  what  cannot 
possibly  be  known,  such  as  the  social 
condition  of  the  planet  Mars,  or  the 
development  of  physical  science  in  the 
twenty-first  century.  How  poor  and 
tame  after  such  entrancing  theories  are 
mere  love-stories,  or  tales  of  adventure, 
oi  cleverly  constructed  plots,  or  hu- 
inorous  and  natural  dialogue,  or  the 
comedy  of  human  nature,  or  the  trage¬ 
dy  of  human  fate.  The  best  in  this 
kind  are  but  shadows,  and  the  worst 
are  no  worse  if  imagination  amend 
them.  Ay,  there’s  the  rub.  It  is  not 
the  plethora  of  imagination,  but  the 
lack  of  it,  that  drives  the  successors 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  into  the 
twenty-first  century  and  the  planet 
Mars, 

Aristotle,  whom  I  now  mention  for 
the  last  time,  says  in  a  rather  obscure 
sentence  that  what  is  probable  but  im¬ 
possible  should  by  the  poet  be  preferred 
to  w'hat  is  possible  but  will  not  be  be¬ 
lieved,  The  latter  class  is  intelligible 
enough.  It  is  possible  for  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  to  forge  a  check 
in  payment  of  his  debts  at  cards,  or  for 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  treat  all  his 
friends  unkindly  when  he  has  patron¬ 
age  to  distribute,  and  yet  nobody  would 
treat  these  incidents  as  credible  if  they 
were  incorporated  in  a  work  of  fiction. 
But  how  can  what  is  impossible  be 
probable?  Legal  impossibilities  are 
perhaps  not  always  Improbable.  When 


the  village  attorney  told  the  man  in 
the  stocks  that  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  have  been  put  there  for  swear¬ 
ing,  and  the  man  replied  that  he  had 
been,  the  attorney  cursed  him  for  an 
ignorant  fool,  and,  like  the  Lady  Bans- 
si^re,  rode  on.  That,  however,  was  notan 
instance  of  physical  impossibility.  It  ia 
said  to  have  been  physically  Impossible 
for  the  moon  to  have  been  seen  at  Co¬ 
runna  when  Sir  John  Moore  was  bur¬ 
ied,  and  yet  it  seems  so  probable  that 
it  spoils  no  one’s  enjoyment  of  Wolfe’a 
perfect  poem.  It  was  quite  possible 
that  one  of  Moore’s  oflScers  should  have 
delivered  a  short  address.  But  if 
Wolfe  had  introduced  that  improbable 
episode,  he  would  have  spoiled  every¬ 
thing.  Truth  Is  the  object  of  the  physi¬ 
cist,  and  so  far  as  it  is  attainable,  of 
the  historian.  Verisimilitude  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  novelist  That  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  probability,  for  “it 
is  probable  that  some  Improbable 
things  will  happen.”  But  there  must 
not  be  too  many  for  the  digestion  of 
Poins,  the  “blessed  fellow  to  think  as 
every  man  thinks.”  And  we  must  leave 
angels,  or  at  least  angels  with  wings, 
in  the  skies.  Wingless  angels  are  ad¬ 
missible  and  are  preferred  by  the  Judi¬ 
cious  to  legless  men. 

Everybody  knows  Buskin’s  reference 
to  the  “head— large,  inhuman  and  mon¬ 
strous,  leering  in  bestial  degradation, 
too  foul  to  be  either  pictured  or  de¬ 
scribed”  on  “the  base  of  the  tower  still 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Beautlful,”^ 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa  at 
Venice.  This,  and  similar  monstrosi¬ 
ties  are,  says  Buskin,  “evidences  of  a 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  bestial 
vice,  and  the  expression  of  low  sar¬ 
casm,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
hopeless  state  into  which  the  human 
mind  can  fall.”  “Idiotic  mockery,”  he 
calls  it,  and  the  phrase  sticks.  Buskin, 
as  Mr.  Cook  reminds  us  in  the  excel¬ 
lent  article  which  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “Dictionary  of  Na¬ 
tional  Biography,”  was  made  by 
his  mother  to  read  the  Bible 
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through  with  her  continually,  from  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of 
the  Revelation.  She  would  not  allow 
the  omission  of  a  single  passage,  be¬ 
cause,  as  she  said,  one  function  of  the 
liible  was  to  disgust  people  with  dis¬ 
gusting  things.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  argument,  the  fact  is 
incontestable.  Nobody,  unless  his  own 
mind  be  diseased,  can  derive  from  the 
Bible  any  feeling  for  what  is  loath¬ 
some  except  loathing.  Ruskin’s  charge 
against  the  Grotesque  Renaissance  is 
that  it  delights  in  the  low,  the  degraded 
and  the  corrupt.  The  teeth  in  the  head 
on  Santa  Marla  Formosa  are  decayed, 
and  I  suppose  M.  Zola  would  say, 
“Why  not?  teeth  do  decay.”  Ruskin 
l-lmself  was  full  of  admiration  for 
what  he  called  the  noble  grotesque,  as 
seen  in  Dante,  in  Spenser  and  in  Al¬ 
bert  Diirer.  But  the  base  grotesque,  he 
maintains,  has  in  it  no  horror,  no  na¬ 
ture  and  no  mercy.  It  rejoices  in  in¬ 
iquity,  and  exists  only  to  slander.  Al¬ 
though  this  language  is  characteristi¬ 
cally  strong  it  is  not  a  bit  too  strong 
for  the  occasion  and  the  subject.  It 
was  written  at  the  height  of  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kin’s  powers,  before  the  commencement 
of  that  strange,  subtle  malady  which 
impaired  his  reasoning  faculty  even 
before  it  brought  about  his  seclusion 
from  the  world.  If  it  concerned  only 
ugly  heads  on  the  bridges  and  church 
towers  of  Venice,  it  would  not  be  of 
much  permanent  value.  But  the  base 
grotesque  is  not  confined  to  Venice,  to 
sculpture  nor  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  I  believe  that  the  influence  of 
Ruskin’s  best  writing,  of  what  he 
wrote  in  middle  life,  of  his  three  great 
books,  in  fact,  is  destined  to  endure. 
It  is  probably  as  much  read  now  as 
it  ever  was,  and  the  circle  of  its  readers 
is  likely  to  be  much  increased  when 
the  copyright  expires.  For  Ruskin 
was  not  merely  an  “art-critic.”  He  was 
familiar  with  everything  that  is  best, 
l)oth  in  ancient  and  in  modern  litera¬ 
ture.  To  hear  him  recite  poetry  gave 
one  a  new  idea  of  what  poetry  was. 


There  is  a  base  grotesque  In  litera¬ 
ture  as  well  as  in  architecture,  and  the 
French  have  no  monopoly  of  it.  Rus¬ 
kin  could  admire  the  noble  grotesque 
in  Dickens.  He  was  incapable  of  ap¬ 
preciating  George  Eliot,  whose  char¬ 
acter  he  somewhere  likens  to  the 
sweepings  of  a  Pentonvllle  omnibus. 
There  was  nothing  grotesque  in  her 
books. 

Ruskin  had  many  personal  preju¬ 
dices,  and  they  have  to  be  moved 
out  of  the  way  before  we  can  get  the 
full  value  of  his  teaching.  The  gro¬ 
tesque  without  horror  or  nature  or  pity 
is  a  very  low  type  indeed.  Even  in 
such  poems  as  “Barrack  Room  Ballads” 
there  is  nature.  Even  in  such  plays 
as  “Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession”  there  is 
horror,  though  of  a  very  squalid  kind. 
Neither  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  nor  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  Is  habitually  grotesque. 
F'ew  can  be  more  eloquent  than  Mr. 
Kipling,  still  fewer  have  more  humor 
than  Mr.  Shaw.  But  in  both  of  them 
there  is  an  apparent  delight  in  depict¬ 
ing  ugly  things  because  they  are  ugly, 
though  in  Mr.  Shaw  it  may  be  mere 
bravado,  and  in  Mr.  Kipling  an  affec¬ 
tation  of  manliness.  Both  perhaps 
have  in  them  something  of  Leech’s  im¬ 
mortal  schoolboy,  who  “only  wished  his 
mother  knew  how  wicked  he  was.”  So, 
too.  Justice  Shallow:  “I  may  say  to  you, 
we  knew  where  the  bona-robas  were, 
and  had  the  best  of  them  at  command¬ 
ment.”  There  is  everything  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  except  the  purposelessly  ugly 
and  the  needlessly  vile.  Ruskin,  who 
knew  his  Shakespeare  almost  as  well  as 
he  knew  his  Turner,  points  out  that  the 
language  of  lago,  witty  and  amusing 
as  it  is,  betrays  the  baseness  of  his 
mind.  No  doubt  Ruskin  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  prude,  though  he  could 
heartily  admire  Aristophanes,  and  even 
Byron.  But  the  base  grotesque,  such 
as 

Come  where  the  booze  is  cheaper. 
Come  where  the  pints  hold  more, 

or 
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I’ve  a  bead  like  a  concertina, 

I’ve  a  tongue  like  a  button-stick, 

I’ve  a  mouth  like  a  cold  potato. 

And  I’m  more  than  a  little  sick, 

can  be  condemned  on  literary  grounds 
without  having  recourse  to  morality. 

The  delectable  ditty  called  “Cells,” 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted  a 
precious  couplet,  comprises  also  this 
eloquent  quatrain:— 

I  left  my  cap  in  a  public-house,  my 
boots  in  the  public  road. 

And  the  Lord  knows  where,  and  I  don’t 
care,  my  belt  and  my  tunic  goed; 
They’ll  stop  my  pay,  they’ll  cut  away 
the  stripes  I  used  to  wear. 

But  I  left  my  mark  on  the  Corp’ral’s 
face,  and  I  think  he’ll  keep  it 
there. 

The  exquisite  humor  with  its  delicate 
play  upon  words  must  appeal  to  every 
cultivated  reader,  and  nobody  can  deny 
that  the  incidents  are  “true  to  life.” 
Is  the  picture  true  to  art?  The  least 
fastidious  audience  would  hardly  care 
to  see  a  man  sick  on  the  stage,  which 
would  be  the  spectacular  counterpart 
ot  this  “poem,”  even  if  a  real  pair  of 
boots  appeared  upon  a  road  in  the 
background.  The  base  grotesque  is  a 
form  of  eccentricity  which  one  need 
not  be  an  austere  moralist  to  dislike. 
A  crapulous  and  impenitent  soldier, 
even  if  he  has  a  wife  and  family,  does 
not  move  either  compassion  or  interest. 
“Porphyria’s  Lover,”  when  it  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  “Bells  and  Pomegranates,” 
was  named  “In  a  Madhouse  Cell.”  It 
is  a  terrible  and  tragic  story,  a  story 
of  murder.  But  it  is  dignified,  it  is 
impressive,  it  “purges  the  passions;” 
there  are  no  nasty  details.  Two  great 
men  of  the  last  century  contributed 
to  the  poetry  of  war.  The  “Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade”  is  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy.  But  there  are  at  least  two 
l>oems  by  Sir  Francis  Doyle— the  “Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Guards”  and  the  “Private 
of  the  Buffs”— which  I  should  put 
above  It. 


Then  from  their  place  of  ancient  glory, 
All  sheathed  in  shining  brass. 

Three  hundred  men  of  the  Grecian 
glen. 

Marched  down  to  see  them  pass. 

And  the  long-silent  flutes  of  Sparta 
Poured  haughty  welcome  forth. 

Stern  hymns  to  crown,  with  Just  re¬ 
nown. 

Her  brethren  of  the  North. 

Those  noble  and  beautiful  stanzas 
are  from  the  “Return  of  the  Guards,” 
The  following  is  from  the  “Private 
of  the  Buffs,”  who  was  killed  because 
he  would  not  perform  the  kotovo  to  the 
Chinese:— 

Last  night,  among  bis  fellow  roughs. 

He  jested,  quaffed  and  swore, 

A  drunken  private  of  the  Buffs, 

Who  never  looked  before. 

To-day,  beneath  the  foeman’s  frown. 
He  stands  in  Elgin’s  place. 
Ambassador  from  Britain’s  crown. 

And  type  of  all  her  race. 

One  cannot  read  those  lines  without 
feeling  flrst  that  they  are  true  poetry, 
and  secondly  that  war  has  an  aspect 
of  heroic  dignity  and  splendor.  Now 
return  to  Mr.  Kipling  and  the  two 
types  of  grotesque;— 

Then  ’ere’s  to  you,  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,  an’ 
the  missus  and  the  kid. 

Our  order  was  to  break  you,  an’  of 
course  we  went  and  did. 

We  sloshed  you  with  Martinis,  an’  it 
wasn’t  hardly  fair. 

But  for  all  the  odds  agin  you,  Fuzzy- 
Wuz,  you  broke  the  square. 

Fuzzy-Wuzzy. 

That  is  the  grotesque  with  an  element 
of  generosity  and  nobility  in  it. 

In  “Gentleman-Ranker”  we  have 
the  grotesque  without  a  redeeming  fea¬ 
ture:— 

W’e’re  poor  little  lambs  who’ve  lost 
their  way. 

Baa!  Baa!  Baa! 
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We’re  little  black  sheep  who’ve  gone 
astray, 

Baa-aa-aa 

Gentlemen-rankers  out  on  the  spree, 
Damned  from  here  to  Eternity. 

God  ha’  mercy  on  such  as  we, 

Baa!  Yah!  Bah! 

Tb«  NlnatMDtb  Oentair  tod  After. 


b’uch,  with  Its  scarcely  human  termi¬ 
nation,  is  the  unrestrained  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  base  grotesque,  of  ec¬ 
centricity  from  which  art  has  disap¬ 
peared. 

Herbert  Paul. 


“ FRANCESCA 

Gabriele  d’Annunzio’s  new  play, 
“Francesca  da  Rimini,’’  the  manuscript 
of  which  is  now  in  my  hands,  was  acted 
in  Rome,  by  Eleonora  Duse  and  her 
company,  on  December  9th  of  last  year. 
The  English  newspapers  have  told  us, 
“The  Times’’  unsympathetically,  “The 
Dally  Chronicle’’  sympathetically,  how 
things  went  at  that  stormy  five  hours’ 
performance.  Has  there,  since  “Her- 
nani,’’  been  such  a  battle  over  a  play  in 
verse?  Now  the  play  has  been  freely 
cut,  and  I  hear  that  at  Florence,  acted 
with  the  cuts,  it  was  acted  successfully. 

I  have  not  seen  it  acted,  and  cannot 
speak  of  the  play  as  I  have  read  it. 

I  propose  only  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  play  Itself,  together  with  some 
specimen  translations  in  the  metre  of 
the  original. 

The  play  is  written  in  blank  verse, 
but  blank  verse  so  varied  as  to  become 
almost  a  kind  of  vers  litre.  This  form 
of  blank  verse  is  not  new  in  Italian. 
We  need  only  open  Leopardi  to  see  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  same  structure  of 
verse.  Take  these  lines  of  Leopardi 
(“Sopra  un  basso  rillevo  antico  sepol- 
crale’’):— 

Morte  ti  cbiama;  al  cominciar  del 
giomo 

L’ultimo  istante.  Al  nido  onde  tl 
parti 

Non  tornerai.  L’aspetto 
De’  tuoi  dolci  parenti 
Lasci  per  sempre.  II  loco 
A  cul  mova,  6  sotterra: 

Ivl  fia  d’ogni  tempo  il  tuo  soggiorno. 


DA  RIMINI.” 

Now  take  these  lines,  chosen  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  “Francesca:”— 

Ma  giammai 

M’eran  fiorite,  come  in  guesto  maggio, 
Tante,  tante!  Son  cento. 

Son  pifi  di  cento.  Guarda! 

S’io  le  tocoo,  m’abbruccio. 

Le  vergini  di  Sant’  Apollinari 
Non  ardono  cosi  nel  loro  clelo 
D’oro. 

In  English  we  shall  find  the  most  per¬ 
fect  example  of  blank  verse  varied  Into 
half-lyric  measures  in  some  of  the 
choruses  and  speeches  of  “Samson 
Agonlstes.” 

But  who  is  this?  What  thing  of  sea  or 
land— 

Female  of  sex  it  seems— 

That  so  bedecked,  ornate,  and  gay. 
Comes  this  way  sailing. 

Like  a  stately  ship 
Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  the  isles 
Of  Javan  and  Gadire, 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle 
trim. 

Sails  filled,  and  streamers  waving. 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  -  hold 
them  play? 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  “Empedocles  on 
Etna,”  “The  Strayed  Reveller,”  and 
some  of  his  most  famous  meditative 
pieces,  has  used  the  same  metre,  carry¬ 
ing  his  experiment  Indeed  further,  and 
playing  with  pauses  in  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  way,  not  always,  to  my  ear,  with 
entire  success.  I  am  not  sure  that 
metre  such  as  this  can  ever  really  be¬ 
come  an  English  metre: — 
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Thou  guardest  them,  Apollo! 

Over  the  grave  of  the  slain  Pytho, 
Though  young,  intolerably  severe! 
Thou  keepest  aloof  the  profane. 

But  the  solitude  oppresses  thy  votary. 
The  Jars  of  men  reach  him  not  in  thy 
valley. 

But  can  life  reach  him? 

Thou  fencest  him  from  the  multitude: 
Who  will  fence  him  from  himself? 

Mr.  Henley  has  made  for  himself  a 
rough,  serviceable  metre  in  unrhymed 
verse,  full  of  twitching  nerves  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  hurrying  or  dragging. 

Space  and  dread  and  the  dark— 

Over  a  livid  stretch  of  sky 
Cloud-monsters  crawling  like  a  funeral 
train 

Of  huge  primeval  presences 
Stooping  beneath  the  weight 
Of  some  enormous,  rudimentary  grief; 
While  in  the  haunting  loneliness 
The  far  sea  waits  and  wanders  with  a 
sound 

As  of  the  trailing  skirts  of  Destiny 
Passing  unseen 
To  some  immitigable  end 
With  her  gray  henchman.  Death. 

Now  the  essential  difference  between 
the  metre  of  d’Annunzlo  and  these 
other  instances  of  a  similar  metre  is 
that,  with  d’Annunzlo,  the  metre  is 
purely  a  means  to  an  end,  a  dramatic 
end.  He  has  aimed  at  giving  variety 
and  emphasis  to  blank  verse,  so  as  to 
make  the  verse  render  the  speaker’s 
mood  with  the  greatest  exactitude. 
Where,  In  ordinary  blank  verse  a  single 
line  Is  broken  up  into  two  or  three 
small  speeches,  which  have  to  be  fitted 
into  their  five  feet  with  an  ingenuity 
which,  on  the  stage  at  least,  goes  for 
nothing,  he  lets  his  short  lines  stand 
more  frankly  by  themselves.  And  he 
moulds  a  long  speech  into  greater  fiex- 
ibllity,  letting  the  voice  pause  on  a 
single  short  line  coming  after  longer 
lines,  for  emphasis,  or  running  a  short 
unaccentuated  line  rapidly  into  the 
next,  in  a  very  effectual  kind  of 
enjambement.  Yet,  with  all  its  variety. 


this  metre  is  not,  as  is  so  much  c<Hitem- 
porary  French  vers  librt,  a  vague,  un¬ 
regulated  metre,  which  may  be  read 
equally  as  prose  or  as  verse,  and  in 
which  one  has  to  search  for  the  beat 
while  one  is  reading  it  The  beat  is 
always  regular,  clear,  unmistakable. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few 
dactylic  passages,  of  which  the 
most  important  occurs  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  fire,  it  is  strictly  lam¬ 
bic,  and  it  is  made  of  the  normal  verse 
of  five  feet  subdivided  into  verse  of 
three  feet  and  two  feet  As  far  as  I 
recollect,  the  verse  of  four  feet  Is  never 
used,  nor  can  I  find  a  verse  of  four  feet 
in  the  blank  verse  of  Leopardi,  though 
it  is  freely,  and,  I  think,  legitimately, 
used  by  every  English  experimenter  in 
this  metre.  Italian  verse  with  its  in¬ 
cessant  elisions,  its  almost  invariable 
double  endings,  lends  itself  better  than 
that  of  any  other  living  language,  to  a 
metre  which,  in  d’Annunzio’s  hands,  be¬ 
comes  so  easy,  so  much  like  prose,  and 
yet  so  luxurious,  so  rich  in  cadence.  In 
the  translations  which  follow  I  have  of 
course  rendered  the  double  endings,  for 
the  most  part,  by  single  endings,  using 
double  endings  at  my  discretion,  as  in 
ordinary  English  blank  verse.  My  ver¬ 
sion  is  very  literal,  alike  in  words  and 
rhythm,  but  my  lines  do  not  in  every 
case  correspond  precisely  with  the  lines 
of  the  original.  They  are  intended  to 
reproduce  every  effect  of  the  original, 
as  that  can  best  be  done  in  English 
verse,  written  on  the  principle  of  d’An¬ 
nunzio’s  Italian  verse. 

The  motto  of  “Francesca  da  Rimini” 
is  the  line  of  Dante:— 

Noi  Che  tingemmo  11  mondo  di  san- 
gulgno, 

and  the  play  is  more  than  a  tragedy  of 
two  lovers,  it  Is  a  study  of  an  age  of 
blood,  the  thirteenth  century  in  Italy. 
In  the  real  story  Paolo  and  Francesca 
were  both  married,  she  a  mother  and 
he  a  father  of  children,  and  It  was  only 
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after  ten  years  of  marriage  that  dan- 
ciotto  surprised  them  together  and 
stabbed  them.  Dante,  In  the  fifth  canto 
of  the  “Inferno,”  ieaves  out  ail  but  the 
bare  facts  of  love  and  death.  D’An¬ 
nunzio  refers  once  or  twice  to  the  wife, 
Orabiie,  but  not  to  the  children,  nor 
does  he  leave  any  long  Interval  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
passion.  But  he  gives  us  two  people  of 
fiesh  and  blood,  luxurious,  pondering 
people,  who  love  beautiful  things  and 
dream  over  their  memories;  yet  people 
who  have  no  characteristics  that  might 
not  have  existed  In  an  Italian  man  and 
woman  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Paolo 
Is  a  perfect  archer— we  see  him  shoot 
an  arrow  from  the  battlements,  which, 
we  are  told  later,  has  gone  through  the 
throat  of  one  who  has  mocked  his 
brother  to  his  face;  we  hear  of  his  ar¬ 
mor,  his  horse,  as  well  as  of  his  skill 
In  music  and  the  gentler  arts.  It  is  a 
very  manly  and  vivid  Paolo  who 
speaks  in  such  lines  as  these: 

It  is  the  voice  of  spring 
I  hear,  and  from  your  lips  the  music 
runs 

Over  the  world,  that  I  have  seemed  to 
hear. 

Riding  against  the  wind. 

Sing  in  the  voice  of  the  wind. 

At  every  turn  of  the  way. 

At  every  glade,  and  high 
On  the  hill-tops  and  on  the  edges  of  the 
woods, 

And  by  the  rushing  streams, 

When  my  desire  bent  back, 

Burning  with  breatb,  the  mane  of  my 
wild  horse. 

Over  the  saddle-bow,  and  the  soul 
lived. 

In  the  swiftness  of  that  filght, 

On  swiftness. 

Like  a  torch  carried  in  the  wind,  and 
all 

The  thoughts  of  all  my  soul,  save  one, 
save  one. 

Were  all  blown  backward,  spent 
Like  sparks  behind  me. 

Francesca  is  full  of  tender  feeling, 
and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  in 


the  play  are  the  lines  which  she  speaks 
to  her  sister.  Here  is  a  characteristic 
passage  out  of  the  first  act 

Francesca.  Peace,  peace,  dear  soul, 
My  little  dove,  why  are  you  troubled? 
Peace; 

Tou  also,  and  ere  long. 

Shall  see  your  day  of  days. 

And  leave  our  nest  as  I  have  left  it; 
then 

Your  little  bed  shall  stand 
Empty  beside  my  bed,  and  I  no  more 
Shall  hear  through  dreams  at  dawn 
Your  little  naked  feet  run  to  the  win¬ 
dow. 

And  no  more  see  you,  white  and  bare¬ 
footed. 

Run  to  Ihe  window,  O  my  little  dove. 
And  no  more  hear  you  say  to  me: 
“Francesca, 

Francesca,  now  the  morning  star  is 
born. 

And  it  has  chased  away  the  Pleiades.” 

Samaritana.  So  we  will  live,  ah  me. 
So  we  will  live  forever. 

And  time  shall  fiee  away, 

Flee  away  always! 

Francesca.  And  you  will  no  more  say 
to  me  at  morn: 

“What  was  it  in  your  bed  that  made 
it  creak 

Like  reeds  in  the  wind?”  Nor  shall  I 
answer  you: 

“I  turned  about  to  sleep. 

To  sleep  and  dream,  and  saw. 

As  I  was  sleeping,  in  the  dream  I 
dreamed”  .... 

Ah,  I  shall  no  more  tell  you  what  is 
seen 

In  dreams.  And  we  will  die. 

So  we  will  die  forever; 

And  time  shall  fiee  away. 

Flee  away  always! 

Samaritana.  O  Francesca,  O  Fran¬ 
cesca,  you  hurt  my  heart, 

.\nd  see.  Francesca, 

You  make  me  tremble  all  over, 

Francesca.  Little  one,  peace. 

Peace,  be  at  rest. 

Samaritana.  You  told  me  of  tbe 
dream 

You  dreamed  last  night,  and  while 
You  spoke  I  seemed  to  hear 
A  sound  of  voices  calling  out  in  anger, 
And  then  a  cry,  and  then 
The  sound  of  a  door  shutting;  and  then 
silence. 
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Yon  did  not  finish  telling  me  yonr 
dream, 

For  then 

The  women  began  singing,  and  yon 
stopped; 

And  you  have  left  my  heart  in  pain  for 
yon. 

Whom  is  it  that  our  father  gives  you 
to? 

Francesca,  ^ister,  do  you  remember 
how  one  day 

In  August  we  were  on  the  tower  to¬ 
gether? 

We  saw  great  clouds  rise  up  out  of  the 
sea. 

Great  clouds  heavy  with  storm. 

And  there  was  a  hot  wind  that  gave  us 
thirst; 

And  all  the  weight  of  the  great  heavy 
sky 

Weighed  over  on  our  beads;  and  we 
saw  all 

The  forest  round  about,  down  to  the 
shore 

Of  Cbiassi,  turn  to  blackness,  like  the 
sea; 

And  we  saw  birds,  fiying  in  companies 
Before  the  murmur  growing  on  the 
wind. 

Do  you  remember?  We  were  on  the 
tower. 

And  then,  all  of  a  sodden,  there  was 
dead 

Silence.  The  wind  was  silent,  and  I 
beard 

Only  the  beating  of  your  little  heart; 
And  then  a  hammer  beat. 

As  by  the  roadside  some  finshed  plun¬ 
derer. 

Hot  for  more  plunder,  bent. 

Shoeing  his  horse  in  haste. 

The  forest  was  as  silent  as  the  shadow 
Over  the  tombs; 

Ravenna,  dusk  and  hollow  as  a  city 
Sacked  by  the  enemy,  at  nightfall.  We, 
We  two,  under  that  cloud. 

Do  you  remember?  Felt  as  if  death 
came 

Nearer,  yet  moved  no  eyelid,  but  stood 
there 

Waiting  the  thunder.' 

But,  as  the  men-at-arms  on  the  bat¬ 
tlements  says  of  her;— 

Qnella 

Non  d  gik  donna  di  paura. 


She  questions  him  about  the  Greek 
fire  which  he  is  stirring  in  a  cauldron. 

Francesca.  Is  it  true  f 

That  it  fiames  in  the  sea. 

Flames  in  the  stream. 

Burns  up  the  ships. 

Burns  down  the  towers, 

Stifies  and  sickens. 

Drains  a  man’s  blood  in  bis  veins 
Straightway,  and  makes 
Of  his  fiesb  and  his  bones 
A  little  black  ashes. 

Draws  from  the  anguish 

Of  man  the  wild  cry  of  the  beast. 

That  it  maddens  the  horse. 

Turns  the  valiant  to  stone? 

Is  it  true  that  it  shatters 

The  rock,  and  consumes 

Iron,  and  bites 

Hard  to  the  heart 

Of  a  breastplate  of  diamond? 

Man-at-Arms.  It  bites  and  eats 
All  kinds  of  things  that  are,  living  and 
dead. 

Sand  only  chokes  it  out. 

But  also  vinegar 
Slacks  it. 

Francesca.  But  how  do  you 
Dare,  then,  to  handle  it? 

Man-at-Arms  We  have  the  license 
Of  Beelzebub,  that  is  the  Prince  of 
Devils, 

And  comes  to  take  the  part 
Of  the  Malatestl. 

She  lights  one  of  the  fiery  staves,  in¬ 
different  to  the  danger,  intent  only  on 
the  strange,  new,  perilous  beauty.  She 
holds  it  up  and  cries  to  it:— 

O  fair  fiame,  conqueror  of  day! 
Ah,  how  it  lives,  how  it  lives  vibrating. 
The  whole  staff  vibrates  with  it,  and 
my  hand 

And  my  arm  vibrate  with  it,  and  my 
heart. 

I  feel  it  nearer  me 

Than  if  I  held  it  in  my  palm.  Wouldst 
thou 

Devour  me,  fair  flame,  wouldst  thou 
make  me  thine? 

I  feel  that  I  am  maddening  for  thee. 
And  how  it  roars! 

It  roars  to  seek  its  prey. 

It  roars  and  longs  for  flight; 
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And  I  would  fling  it  up  into  the  clouds. 
Come,  change  the  arbalest! 

The  sun  is  dead,  and  this. 

This  is  the  daughter  that  he  had  of 
death. 

O,  I  would  fling  it  up  into  the  clouds. 
Why  do  you  linger?  No,  I  am  not  mad. 
No,  no,  poor  watchman,  you  who  look 
at  me 

In  wonderment.  (She  laughs.) 

No,  but  this  flame  is  so 
Beautiful,  I  am  drunk  with  it  I  feel 
As  I  were  in  the  flame,  and  it  In  me. 
You,  you,  do  you  not  see  how  beauti¬ 
ful. 

How  beautiful  it  is?  The  bitter  smoke 
Has  spoilt  your  eyes  for  seeing.  If  it 
shines 

So  gloriously  by  day,  how  will  it  shine 
By  night? 

(She  approaches  the  trap-door  through 
which  the  stairs  go  down  Into  the 
tower  and  lowers  the  burning  staff 
into  the  darkness.) 

A  miracle!  a  miracle! 
Man-at-Arms.  Madonna,  God  preserve 
us,  you  will  burn 
The  whole  tower  down. 

Madonna,  I  pray  you! 

(He  hastily  draws  back,  out  of  the  way 
of  sparks,  the  staves  prepared  for 
fire,  which  are  lying  about.) 

Francesca  (intent  on  the  light).  It  is 
a  miracle! 

It  Is  the  Joy  of  the  eyes,  and  the  desire 
Of  splendor  and  destruction.  In  the 
heart 

Of  silence  of  this  high  and  lonely 
mount 

Shall  I  spread  forth  these  gems  of  fro¬ 
zen  fire. 

That  all  the  terror  of  the  flame  un¬ 
loose 

And  bring  to  birth  new  ardors  in  the 
soul? 

Tremendous  life  of  swiftness,  mortal 
beauty! 

Swift  through  the  night,  swift  through 
the  starless  night, 

Fall  In  the  camp,  and  seize  the  armed 
man, 

Enswathe  his  sounding  armor,  glide 
between 

Strong  scale  and  scale,  hunt  down 
The  life  of  veins,  and  break 


The  bones  asunder,  suck  the  marrow 
out. 

Stifle  him,  rend  him,  blind  him,  but, 
before 

The  final  darkness  falls  upon  his  eyes. 
Let  all  the  soul  within  him  without 
hope 

Shriek  in  the  splendor  that  is  slaying 
him. 

She  is  exalted  by  the  sight  of  the 
blood-red  roses  growing  in  the  sarcoph¬ 
agus,  and  she  cries  to  the  roses:— 

O  beautiful,  and  perchance 
A  holy  thing,  being  born  In  this  most 
ancient 

Sarcophagus  that  was  the  sepulchre 
Perchance  of  some  great  martyr  or  of 
some 

Glorious  virgin. 

(She  walks  round  the  sarcophagus, 
touching  with  her  fingers  the  carv¬ 
ings  on  the  four  sides.) 

The  Redeemer  treads 
Under  his  feet  the  Hon  and  the  snake; 
Mary  saluted  by  Elizabeth; 

Our  Lady,  and  the  angel  bids  “All 
hail!” 

The  stags  are  drinking  at  the  running 
brook. 

And  now  the  blood  of  martyrdom  re¬ 
flowers 

In  purple  and  in  fire.  Behold,  behold. 
Sister,  the  ardent  flame! 

Behold  the  roses  that  are  full  of  fire! 

*  •  •  *  * 

But  never  have  they  flowered  until  this 
May, 

Such  floods,  such  floods  of  them. 

There  are  a  hundred:  look; 

They  burn  me  if  I  touch  them. 

The  virgins  vowed  to  Saint  Apolllnarls 
Burn  not  with  such  an  ardor  in  their 
heaven 

Of  gold.  Samaritana, 

Samaritana,  which  of  them  say  you 
Pound  here  a  sepulchre 
After  her  glorious  martyrdom?  O 
which 

Of  these  was  sepulchred 
Here,  tell  me,  here,  after  her  martyr¬ 
dom? 

Look,  look,  it  is  the  miracle  of  the 
blood! 
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Violent  deeds  go  on  around  her  wher¬ 
ever  she  is.  In  her  father’s  house 
brother  fights  with  brother,,  and  it  Is 
her  brother’s  bleeding  face  which  ap¬ 
pears  through  the  barred  window,  with 
ominous  significance,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  act,  as  she  sees  Paolo  for'the 
first  time  and  offers  him  a  rose.  In 
the  house  of  her  husband  she  sees 
fighting  from  the  walls,  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s  brother,  Malatestino,  is  brought 
in  wounded  in  the  eye.  There  is  a 
prisoner  whose  cries  come  up  from  the 
dungeons  underground,  while  Malates¬ 
tino,  who  is  afterwards  to  betray  her 
to  her  husband,  persecutes  her  with  his 
love.  She  hates  cruelty,  but  like  one  to 
whom  it  is  a  daily,  natural  thing,  al¬ 
ways  about  her  path. 

To  fight  In  battle  is  a  lovely  thing. 

But  secret  slaying  in  the  dark  I  hate, 

she  says  to  her  husband  as  she  tells 
him  of  his  brother’s  thirst  for  blood. 
Towards  her  husband  her  attitude  is 
quite  without  modem  subtlety;  he  has 
won  her  unfairly,  she  Is  unconscious  of 
treachery  towards  him  in  loving  an¬ 
other;  she  has  no  scruples,  only  appre¬ 
hensions  of  some  unlucky  ending  to 
love.  And  when  that  ending  comes, 
and  the  lover  is  caught  in  the  trap-door 
as  he  is  seeking  to  escape,  and  the  hus¬ 
band  pulls  them  up  by  the  hair,  and  kills 
them  both,  the  husband  has  no  moral¬ 
izing  to  do;  be  bends  his  crooked  knee 
with  a  painful  movement,  picks  up  his 
sword  and  breaks  it  across  the  other 
knee. 

The  action  of  the  play  moves  slowly, 
but  it  moves;  behind  all  its  lyrical  out¬ 
cries  there  is  a  bard  grip  on  the  sheer 
facts  of  the  age.  the  definite  realities  of 
the  passion.*  D’Annunzio  has  learnt 
something  from  Wagner,  not  perhaps 
the  best  that  Wagner  had  to  teach,  in 
his  over-amplification  of  detail,  his  in¬ 
sistence  on  so  many  things  besides  the 
essential  things,  his  recapitulations, 
into  which  he  has  brought  almost  the 


actual  Wagnerian  “motives.”  When 
the  monoent  is  reached  which  must, 
in  a  play  on  this  subject,  be  the 
great  moment  or  the  moment  of  fail¬ 
ure,  when  the  dramatist  seems  to  come 
into  actual  competition  with  Dante, 
d’Annunzlo  is  admirably  brief,  signifi¬ 
cant  and  straightforward.  Here  is  the 
scene  in  which  “Galeotto  fu  11  llbro,  e 
chi  lo  scrlsse.” 

Paolo.  Why  do  you  take  the  garland 
from  your  head? 

Francesca.  Because  It  was  not  you 
who  gave  it  me. 

I  gave  you  once  a  rose 
From  that  sarcophagus. 

But  now,  poor  fiowers,  I  feel 
Your  freshness  is  all  spent! 

(Paolo  rises,  and  goes  up  to  the  read¬ 
ing  desk  and  touches  the  violets.) 

Paolo.  ’Tls  true.  Do  you  remember? 
On  that  night 

Of  fire  and  blood,  you  asked  of  me  the 
gift 

Of  a  fair  helmet;  and  I  gave  it  you: 
’Twas  finely  tempered. 

The  steel  and  gold  of  it  have  never 
known 

What  rust  Is,  soiling.  And  you  let  it 
fall. 

Do  you  remember? 

I  picked  it  up,  and  I  have  held  it  dear 
As  a  king’s  crown. 

Since  then,  when  I  have  set  it  on  my 
head, 

I  feel  twice  bold,  and  there  Is  not  a 
thought 

Within  my  heart  that  Is  not  as  a  fiame. 
(He  bends  over  the  book.) 

Ah,  listen,  the  first  words  that  meet  my 
eye! 

“Made  richer  by  that  gift  than  had  you 
given  him 

The  gift  of  all  the  world.” 

What  book  is  this? 

Francesca.  The  famous  history 
Of  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 

(She  rises  and  goes  over  to  the  reading- 
desk.) 

Paolo.  And  have  you  read 
The  book  all  through? 

Francesca.  I  have  come. 

In  reading  It,  only  to  here. 
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Paolo.  To  where? 

Here,  where  the_  mark  is!  (He  reads.) 

“  .  .  .  but  you  ask  of  me 

Nothing  .  .  Will  you  go  on? 

Francesca.  Look  how  the  sea  is  grow¬ 
ing  white  with  light! 

Paolo.  W’ill  you  not  read  this  page 
with  me,  Francesca? 

Francesca.  Look,  yonder,  how  a 
flight 

Of  swallows  comes,  and  coming  sets  a 
shadow 

On  the  white  sea! 

Paolo.  Will  you  not  read,  Fran¬ 
cesca? 

Francesca.  And  there  is  one  sail,  and 
so  red  it  seems 

Like  Are. 

Paolo,  (reading).  “Assuredly,  my 
lady,  says 

Thereat  Galeotto,  he  is  not  so  hot. 

He  does  not  ask  you  any  single  thing 

For  love  of  you,  because  he  fears;  but  I 

Make  suit  to  you  for  him;  and  know 
that  I 

Had  never  asked  it  of  you,  but  that 
you 

Were  better  off  for  it,  seeing  it  is 

The  richest  treasure  you  shall  ever 
compass. 

Whereat  says  she  .  .  .” 


Francesca  (reading).  “Assuredly,  says 
she,  I  promise  it; 

But  let  him  be  mine  own  and  I  all  bis. 

And  let  there  be  set  straight  all  crook¬ 
ed  things 

And  evil  .  .  .“  Enough,  Paolo. 

Paolo  (reading,  hoarsely  and  tremu¬ 
lously).  “Lady,  says  he,  much 
thanks;  but  kiss  him  then. 

Now,  and  before  my  face,  for  a  begin¬ 
ning 

Of  a  true  love  .  .  .“  You,  you!  What 
does  she  say? 

Now,  what  does  she  say?  Here. 

(Their  white  faces  lean  over  the  book, 
until  their  cheeks  almost  touch.) 

Francesca  (reading).  “Says  she:  For 
what 

Shall  I  be  then  entreated?  But  I  will 
it 

More  than  he  wills  it  .  . 

Paolo  (following,  brokenly),  “And 
they  draw  aside. 

And  the  queen  looks  on  him  and  sees 
that  he 

Cannot  take  heart  in  him  to  do  aught 
more. 

Thereat  she  takes  him  by  the  chin,  and 
slowly 

Kisses  him  on  the  mouth  .  . 


(Paolo  draws  Francesca  gently  by  the 
hand.) 

But  you,  will  you  not  read 
What  she  says?  Will  you  not  be 
Guenevere? 

See  now  how  sweet  they  are. 

Your  violets 

That  you  have  cast  away!  Come,  read 
a  little. 

(Their  heads  lean  together  over  the 
book.) 

Francesca  (reading).  “Whereat  says 
she:  This  know  I  well,  and  I 
Will  do  whatever  thing  you  ask  of  me. 
And  Galeotto  answers  her:  Much 
thanks. 

Lady!  I  ask  you  that  you  give  to  him 
Your  love  .  .  (She  stops.) 

Paolo.  But  read  on. 

Francesca.  No,  I  cannot  see 
The  words. 

Paolo.  Read  on.  It  says:  “Assured¬ 
ly  .  . 


(He  makes  the  same  movement  to¬ 
wards  Francesca,  and  kisses  her.  As 
their  mouths  separate,  Francesca 
staggers  and  falls  back  on  the  cush¬ 
ions.) 

Francesca  (faintly.)  No,  Paolo! 

It  Is  not  any  part  of  my  purpose  to 
compare  “Francesca  da  Rimini”  with 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips’s  “Paolo  and 
Francesca,”  but  after  translating  this 
scene  I  had  the  curiosity  to  turn  to  the 
corresponding  scene  in  the  English 
play.  The  dllTerence  between  them 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  vital  speech,  coming  straight  out 
of  a  situation,  and  poetizing  round  a 
situation.  In  d’Annunzio  you  feel  the 
blind  force  and  oncoming  of  a  living 
passion;  and  it  is  this  energy  which 
speaks  throughout  the  whole  of  a  long 
and  often  delaying  play.  Without  en- 
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ergy,  “la  grace  llttftralre  supreme,”  as 
Baudelaire  has  called  it,  beauty  is  but 
a  sleepy  thing,  decrepit  or  bom  tired. 

The  Fortnightly  Berlew. 


In  “Francesca  da  Rimini”  beauty 
speaks  with  the  voice  of  life  itself. 

Arthur  Bymona. 


THE  PERSIAN  AT  HOME. 


>>’hen  I  was  in  Persia  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  question  that  came  to  my  hand 
by  post  was:  “What  are  you  having  to 
eat  at  your  end  of  the  world?”  and  I 
was  rated  soundly  by  my  friends  be¬ 
cause  of  my  remissness  in  not  making 
epistolary  capital  out  of  my  culinary 
experiences.  I  excused  myself  then  by 
pleading  the  impossibility  of  paying  a 
literary  tribute  to  my  food,  since  I  had 
fallen  into  the  Persian  habit  of  taking 
a  nap  after  tiflSn  and  of  going  to  bed  as 
soon  as  I  bad  discussed  my  supper;  and 
surely,  I  added,  you  would  not  expect 
me  to  wax  eloquent  on  an  after-taste? 
But  the  excuse  was  dung  indignantly 
back  to  me. 

The  truth  is,  when  we  Firangts  are 
grown  accustomed  to  the  Persian  life, 
we  do  not  think  it  worth  the  effort  to 
give  shape  and  color  to  our  impressions 
by  putting  pen  to  paper.  It  is  more 
comfortable  to  rejoice  Inwardly  that 
our  balance,  amid  the  topsy-turveydom 
of  our  surroundings,  has  been  restored 
by  the  kindly  hand  of  custom;  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  chew  the  cud  of  meditation  as 
the  Persians  do,  and  we  will  until  the 
end  of  our  stay  be  warned  to  evade  the 
enthusiasm  that  would  spur  us  Into 
correspondence;  for  when  a  Flrangl 
catches  the  Oriental  fever,  his  gusto  for 
writing  is  speedily  swallowed  by  “a 
yawning  figure  of  Interrogation  leaping 
over  Its  own  full  stop.” 

Now,  the  dally  round,  so  long  as  I 
was  content  to  abide  within  the  Court 
circle,  kept  pace  with  the  sun.  I  would 
rise  at  six,  take  a  header  into  the  tank, 
drink  a  cup  of  tea  without  milk,  and  be 
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ready  at  seven  to  saunter  to  school  In 
the  Dimn-KMni,  preceded  by  my  two 
soldiers  bearing  the  books  and  writing 
materials.  These  would  be  laid  aside 
at  mid-day,  when  the  Persians  take  to 
themselves  the  nahdr,  the  first  substan¬ 
tial  meal  of  the  day.  Mine,  during  the 
six  weeks  in  which  I  was  the  Zlllu’s- 
Sult&n’s  guest,  was  brought  over  to  me 
from  his  cooking-house  on  an  immense 
brass  tray  covered  with  a  cloth  of  bril¬ 
liant  design  in  purple  and  gold.  The 
average  number  of  courses  (all  served 
at  once)  was  about  fifteen.  Among 
these  there  were  always  a  dozen 
poached  eggs  on  a  china  dish,  a  basin 
of  broth  under  a  layer  of  yellow  oil,  a 
platter  containing  a  pildto  of  boiled  rice 
fiavored  with  orange  Juice  or  mixed 
with  currants,  a  more  substantial  pildw 
mixed  with  mutton  stew,  and  a  lamb 
kebdb  on  a  wooded  skewer  folded  in  a 
sheet  of  pebble  bread  to  keep  it  warm. 
The  bread  derives  Its  name  from  the 
sloping  bank  of  pebbles  (within  the 
oven)  on  which  are  set  the  fiat  cakes  of 
dough.  The  entries  consisted  of  one 
rich  ragout  of  fiesh  and  another  of 
fowl,  to  be  eaten  with  the  chil&w)  or 
plain  boiled  rice,  of  which  there  were 
two  white  pyramids  on  plates. 

For  desert  I  had  peaches  as  big  as 
cocoa-nuts,  grapes  as  big  as  English 
plums,  several  kinds  of  melon,  for  the 
growth  of  which  Isfah&n  is  famous, 
and  delectable  dates  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  stowed  away  in  the  rind  of  a 
melon.  A  bowl  of  delicious  sherbet, 
composed  of  pomegranate  Juice  split 
with  iced  sugar  and  water,  and  served 
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with  a  beautifully  carved  pear-wood 
spoon  from  Abild^  and  an  uncorked 
bottle  of  Sbirfiz  wine,  with  a  purple 
aster  stuck  in  the  neck  by  way  of  a 
stopper,  were  the  beverages  laid  before 
me.  Last  of  all,  was  a  basin  of  mast- 
kUydr,  curds  and  cucumbers,  a  favorite 
dish  with  the  Persians,  that  should  be 
eaten  at  the  end  of  the  repast,  and  di¬ 
gested  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus;  for 
the  slight  thirst  it  excites,  as  the  initi¬ 
ated  have  learned  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  should  not  be  made  an  excuse 
for  the  glass.  The  thirst  wiil  pass 
away  In  sleep,  provided  the  sherbet  and 
the  whie  be  left  alone;  to  quaff  of  the 
fragrant  cup  would  be  to  set  the  cu¬ 
cumber  and  the  curds  a-squabbling  and 
a-swelling  to  the  visible  discomfort  of 
the  inner  man. 

The  Zillu’s-Sultftn’s  servant,  having 
deposited  the  tray  on  the  floor,  would 
say  to  me,  “NvshA-jdn-bad,"  “May  it  be 
sweet  to  your  soul!”  then  he  would 
withdraw,  leaving  my  road-servant  Sa- 
dik  to  lay  the  cloth.  In  the  place  of 
a  table  there  was  the  floor;  the  flve 
Angers  of  my  right  hand  did  duty  for 
knives  and  forks,  and  as  for  the  plates, 
behold  a  plentiful  supply  of  “pebble- 
bread”  in  thin  sheets  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  First  Sadik  would  spread  over 
the  carpet  a  square  of  oil-cloth,  a-top  of 
which  he  would  lay  a  gaudy  strip  of 
chintz,  setting  each  dish  where  it  be¬ 
longed.  The  place  of  honor,  at  the 
head  of  the  table-cloth  facing  the  door, 
where  the  master  of  the  house  sits,  is 
occupied  by  the  two  dishes  of  pildw; 
opposite  to  them  at  the  other  end,  rise 
the  two  pyramids  of  white  chiMw;  the 
bowl  of  sherbet  with  the  spoon  floating  in 
it  stands  in  the  middle  and  the  ragouts 
and  fruits  are  placed  at  the  extreme 
corners,  facing  one  another  diagonally. 
In  the  family  circle  the  father,  having 
rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  squatted  on 
his  knees  and  heels,  helps  himself  first, 
then  he  passes  the  spoon  to  his  wife 
at  his  right  hand  and  she  serves  herself 
and  her  children  in  the  rn^er  of  senior¬ 


ity.  The  mode  of  consuming  the  rice, 
from  time  immemorial,  is  to  get  as 
much  of  it  as  possible  in  the  fork  of 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  pressed  close¬ 
ly  together,  cramming  it  into  the  mouth 
by  means  of  the  latter;  and  the  best 
way  of  eating  the  spicy  ragout  is  to  roll 
it  up,  bit  by  bit,  in  a  morsel  of  pebble- 
bread  which,  being  of  the  consistency 
of  pancake,  neither  crumbles  nor 
breaks  in  the  process.  The  cooking  of 
the  rice  is  beyond  all  praise;  the  best 
Parisian  chef  could  not  prepare  it  half 
so  well;  the  childw,  in  particular,  is  a  tri¬ 
umph;  every  single  grain  of  it  is  s^a- 
rate,  so  dry  is  it  on  the  outside;  but  in¬ 
side  it  is  full  of  Juice,  The  pildio  has 
a  singularly  sobering  effect  upon  the  di¬ 
ners  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  conversation— Indeed,  the  Per¬ 
sians  do  all  their  talking  immediately 
before  meals. 

“The  yellow  weeping  of  the  Shiraz 
vine”  has  the  smack  of  old  sherry,  and 
at  its  prime,  is  exceedingly  dry,  fruity 
and  inspiring.  Since  not  much  time  is 
wasted  in  conversation,  the  meal,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  enormous  consump¬ 
tion  of  food,  is  all  over  within  twenty 
minutes,  and  ends  by  the  washing  of 
hands  by  pouring  water  over  them 
from  a  brass  ewer  into  a  brass  bowl; 
after  which  mouths  are  rinsed,  sleeves 
rolled  down,  then  a  pipe  is  passed 
round,  and  slumber  won,  in  summer 
time  at  least,  without  much  wooing  of 
the  drowsy  god. 

I  had  no  scruples  about  following  the 
customs  of  the  country  in  these  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  I  persevered  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  gain  proficiency  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  method  of  eating  until  I  had 
wrung  from  the  powers  that  be  the 
necessaries  of  an  English  dinner-table. 
After  the  post-prandial  drowsiness  had 
yielded  to  a  siesta  and  a  cold  tub,  I 
would  dress  in  clean  linen  and  white 
flannels,  and  while  away  the  hours  be¬ 
tween  three  o’clock  and  sundown,  first 
by  drilling  the  young  princes,  and  next 
by  entertaining  my  guests,  or  paying 
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visits  to  my  friends.  The  meal  that 
brings  the  day  to  a  close  is  called  sftdm. 
It  is  served  about  two  hours  after  sun¬ 
set,  and  consists  of  the  same  viands  and 
dishes  as  the  nah&r  and  in  equal  abun¬ 
dance.  I  owe  it  to  my  reputation  to 
assure  the  reader  that  the  food  provid¬ 
ed  for  me  was  not  the  measure  of  my 
appetite,  but  that  of  the  Zlllu’s-SultHn’s 
hospitality,  on  which  a  squad  of  sol¬ 
diers  might  have  fared  not  wisely  but 
too  well. 

In  the  matter  of  visiting,  the  initial 
point  is  to  have  an  assurance  by  letter 
that  your  Persian  friend  will  be  at 
home  and  willing  to  receive  you  at  the 
hour  appointed  by  you.  It  will  be 
loss  of  time  to  call  on  the  offchance  of 
finding  him  within  doors;  if  he  were  he 
would  not  bid  you  enter  after  so  gross 
a  breach  of  punctilio.  Second  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  this  is  the  custom  of  going  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  as  many 
mounted  servants  as  you  can  muster; 
the  number  of  your  retinue  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  not  only  as  an  indication  of 
your  rank,  but  also  as  a  compliment  to 
your  host’s.  Our  Consuls  in  Persia  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  objective  consid¬ 
eration  in  their  contempt  for  the  purely 
personal  show.  This  is  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  question  at  issue,  that 
is  never  committed  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  his  Majesty  the  Czar,  When 
Prince  Dablja,  the  first  Russian  Consul 
at  Isfahan,  goes  visiting,  he  challenges 
comparison  with  the  Zillu’s-Sult&n  in 
the  accessories  of  power,  the  result  be¬ 
ing  that  his  name  is  never  mentioned 
by  the  gentlemen  about  the  Court  save 
with  unfeigned  admiration  and  even 
awe.  The  effect  upon  the  Zlllu’s-Sul- 
tlln  when  I  was  in  Persia  was  scarcely 
less  marked.  As  in  the  days  of  Shfth 
’Abbfis  the  Great,  the  Persian  soldier 
has  been  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  his  moustache,  so  in  the  year 
of  Grace  1898,  the  scale  of  Russian  In¬ 
fluence  on  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Preece’s  countervailing  weight  to  Te¬ 
heran,  rose  with  the  pomp  and  splendor 


of  Prince  Dabija’s  retinue.  The  dash 
he  cut  drove,  like  rain,  to  the  root  of 
Zill’s  esteem,  and  it  took  our  absent 
Consul  not  a  little  by  surprise  to  hear 
that  his  Russian  rival  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  four  magnificent  Arab  stal¬ 
lions  by  the  Prince-Governor  of  Isfa- 
hfin.  I  had  made  it  a  rule  to  call  upon; 
my  friends  in  a  carriage  and  four  witb< 
postillions  and  outriders,  and  I  kept  up 
the  practice  until  my  love  of  riding  over¬ 
came  the  wisdom  of  “putting  on  side.’’ 

For  the  rest,  the  cardinal  points  of 
etiquette  are  as  follows:  Men  holding 
oflicial  positions  await  the  visits  of 
their  inferiors,  returning  the  com¬ 
pliment  in  the  order  of  precedence.. 
The  guests  are  ushered  into  the  chief 
room  fronting  the  court,  where  tea  and* 
coffee,  sweetmeats,  and  the  inevitable 
kalydn  pipe  are  served.  Everybody 
stands  op  when  the  host,  bowing  his 
head  slightly  to  his  visitors,  who  re¬ 
turn  the  greeting  with  a  low  saldm. 
passes  to  his  accustomed  seat  facing 
the  door.  If  the  master  of  the  house 
be  in  the  room  already,  the  new-comer- 
should  remain  standing,  grave  and! 
silent,  his  head  inclined  forward,  and’ 
his  hands  folded  at  the  waist,  until' 
such  time  as  he  shall  be  invited  to  sit 
down.  A  visit  from  a  superior  occa¬ 
sions  ceremony  and  expense,  as  has 
been  adequately  described  in  that 
charming  satire,  “Hajji  Baba  of  Ispa¬ 
han.’’  It  will  be  enough  to  say  here- 
that  the  host  must  set  out  to  meet  him> 
saying,  “My  dwelling  is  lightened  by 
the  brightness  of  your  presence,’’  or- 
some  such  grandiloquent  expression.  In- 
the  case  of  a  visitor  of  equal  rank,  it  is: 
considered  courteous  in  the  host  to  wel¬ 
come  him  by  half  rising,  while  al  1  that  po¬ 
liteness  dictates  to  him  in  the  reception 
of  an  inferior  is  that  he  should  stir  stir- 
«on  sdant,  as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of 
so  far  forgetting  his  superiority  as  to- 
stand  up.  Men  of  equal  rank  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  cross  their  legs  when  hob¬ 
nobbing;  whereas,  in  the  company  of  a- 
man  of  Importance,  they  most  kneel  on? 
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<tbe  floor  and  squat  on  their  heels,  the 
Jtnees  being  pressed  together  and  the 
Xeet  concealed  in  the  folds  of  the  coat 

His  Highness  Jalillu’d-Dawla,  the 
^famous  son  of  the  Zillu’s-Sult&n,  took 
>xne  by  surprise  when  be  paid  me  a 
'I’isit  and  I  believe  that  be  broke 
through  the  initial  etiquette  for  no 
•other  purpose  than  to  spare  me  the  fuss 
and  expense  of  entertaining  him  in  a 
■manner  befitting  his  rank— an  act  of 
condescension  that  won  my  deepest 
gratitude,  for  he  came  at  a  time  when 
1  was  ill-prepared  to  do  him  the  custo¬ 
mary  honor. 

The  conversation  at  these  social  gath¬ 
erings  is,  within  the  limits  of  a  restrict¬ 
ed  experience,  exceptionally  brilliant, 
vigorous  and  alert.  It  ranges  from  a 
cesspool  of  obscenities,  through  the 
cleansing  atmosphere  of  literary  and 
anecdotal  humor  to  the  metaphysician’s 
cloudy  realm.  As  the  earnest  pursuit 
of  truth  on  the  wing,  where  the  reach 
must  ever  exceed  the  grasp,  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  irrepressible  vitality  of 
the  race,  so  the  stirring  of  the  depths 
of  the  unmentionably  filthy  would  seem 
to  be  a  sign  of  corruption  and  decay. 
Time  was  when  the  Perslanis  were 
trained  to  keep  their  tongues  from  ly¬ 
ing  and  to  draw  the  bow.  To  this  day 
they  love  truth  in  the  abstract,  and  are 
strenuous  in  search  of  it,  but  they  draw 
the  long  bow  in  speech  only. 

This  habit  of  glib  prevarication  is  no¬ 
where  more  notorious  than  in  the  Court 
circle  of  the  Zlllu’s-Sultfin.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  expression  of  a  deceitful 
heart  however,  as  it  is  the  adventurous 
scout  of  a  whole  army  of  suspicions  on 
the  qui  rfre— the  spirits  of  envy  and 
jealousy  being  the  secret  characteris¬ 
tics  of  all  Persian  courtiers.  Less  man¬ 
ly  than  the  Turks,  but  not  so  servile  as 
the  Armenians,  they  are  by  nature  the 
courtiers  of  the  world;  suave  yet  dig¬ 
nified,  stooping  to  conquer,  it  is  true, 
hut  not  quite  cringing  to  ingratiate.  1 
would  compare  them  in  that  regard  to 


the  gentlemen  about  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV— but  with  this  saving  difference 
that,  in  all  such  qualities  as  prepossess, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  half  an 
hour’s  start  over  their  former  rivals  in 
Europe.  This  charm  of  manner  comes 
of  an  untutored  grace  inherited  from  a 
long  line  of  courtly  gentlemen.  I  have 
known  it  render  a  European  somewhat 
ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  his  ser¬ 
vants,  and  it  must  ever  remain  a  signal 
example  of  family  pride  yielding  prece¬ 
dence  to  the  pride  of  race.  In  the  un- 
oflicial  Persians  it  is  a  sincere  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  national  character;  in  the 
courtiers  by  profession  it  flings  grace 
over  every  kind  of  treachery  and  de¬ 
ceit. 

The  most  characteristic,  and  certain¬ 
ly  the  most  fruitful  expression  of  the 
national  tendency  to  speculative 
thought,  is  the  faith  of  the  B&b,  who 
laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  Crea¬ 
tor’s  revelation  of  Himself  to  His  crea¬ 
tures  through  the  teaching  of  His 
prophets  has  been,  is,  and  will  ever  be, 
continuous  and  progressive.  The  equal¬ 
ity  of  the  mediums  is  insisted  on,  and 
so  also  is  the  advancement  of  the  reve¬ 
lations,  that  keep  pace  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  the  world.  I 
would  call  this  B&bfism  the  turning  of 
the  more  meditative  eye  of  the  race 
upon  the  new  light  of  dawn,  heralding 
an  era  of  clearer  principles  and  more 
active  patriotism.  The  Semitic  teach¬ 
ing  of  Muhammad  was  embraced  by 
the  Aryan  Persians  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  if  they  still  remain  out¬ 
wardly  faithful  to  its  alien  dogma,  it  is 
oniy  because  they  still  have  the  fear  of 
death  before  their  eyes.  To  have  no 
king  save  Caesar  is  to  court  the  fate 
of  the  Jews.  If  the  Caesar  who  rules 
in  Persia,  in  his  reforming  zeal,  would 
throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Bfibf’s,  his 
name  of  Victorious  of  the  Faith  would 
gain  a  more  popular  significance,  for 
the  belief  of  far  more  than  half  the 
population  of  Persia  (I  am  speaking  of 
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the  Aryan  Persians,  remember,  and  not 
of  their  Turkish  oppressors,  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  KfijAr  dynasty)  is  the  belief 
of  the  BaW’s,  whose  souls,  incorrupti¬ 
ble  as  they  have  been  under  torture 
and  persecution,  should  prove  not  less 
gtauuch  in  the  more  trying  hour  of  vic¬ 
tory. 

However,  passionate  as  is  their  love 
of  metaphysical  speculation,  it  is  in 
the  middle  distance  of  their  conversa¬ 
tional  range  that  the  Persians  are  un¬ 
rivalled  within  the  narrow  sphere  of 
their  surroundings  and  education.  Their 
artistic  temperament  reveals  Itself  in 
the  gift  of  capping  one  spontaneous 
couplet  by  another  even  more  to  the 
point,  and  in  the  histrionic  inclination 
to  character-acting  and  mimicry.  In 
wit  and  humor,  as  well  as  in  vigor  and ' 
originality  of  intellect,  they  stand  in 
the  forefront  of  Eastern  peoples. 

The  presence  of  a  Firangi  calls  forth 
that  element  of  childishness  in  their 
minds  which  is,  after  all,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  result  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  their  environment.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  the  Ilkhani  of  Kuchan 
was  told  by  Curzon  that  eight  days 
were  required  to  go  from  Ijondon  to 
America  (a  country  in  which  every  Per¬ 
sian  is  singularly  interested)  he  imme¬ 
diately  asked  if  the  distance  was 
eiglity  farsakha,  i.  e.,  320  miles,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  the  distance  of  a  day’s  land 
march  in  Persia.  Fath-’Ali  Shah,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Morler,  had  been  equally 
curious  about  the  New  World,  and 
asked  Sir  Harford  Jones,  “What  sort 
of  place  is  it?  How  do  you  get  to  it? 
Is  it  underground?”  In  like  manner  a 
Persian  envoy  to  London  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  being  told  that  the  steamer 
which  was  carrying  him  had  engines  of 
500  horse-power,  exclaimed  ecstatically, 
“Oh,  show  me  the  stables!” 

This  may  be  capped  by  a  remark  of 
the  Zillu’s-Sultdn.  One  day  Bahram 
Mirza  and  I  were  chatting  together  In 
the  flowery  courtyard  of  the  Dlvan- 


kh&n^  when  his  Highness  Joined  ua' 
and  asked  his  son  what  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  about.  “An  English  battle8bip> 
your  Highness,”  replied  Bahram. 
Whereupon  the  Zlll,  with  an  air  of  test¬ 
ing  his  son’s  progress  in  his  Firangi 
studies,  put  a  question  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  flsh  in  the  sea,  and  met  with  the 
reply,  “as  many  as  there  are  graina 
of  sand  on  the  sea-shore.” 

“Nonsense,”  rapped  out  the  Zillp 
“there  is  not  a  single  flsh  left,  the- 
wings  of  the  English  warships,  which 
are  set  in  motion  by  engines  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  30,000  horses  put  together,, 
having  destroyed  them  all.”  Then, 
turning  to  me:  “I  fear  the  boy  is  grow¬ 
ing  idle.  If  he  neglects  his  opportu¬ 
nities  you  must  give  him  the  sticks.”^ 
Bahram  Mirza  watched  his  father 
strutting  through  the  curtained  door¬ 
way  into  the  harem;  then  a  twinkle 
came  into  his  eyes.  “Que  voulez-voua. 
Sahib!”  said  he.  “When  I  play  at 
chess  with  his  Highness,  I  am  always 
obliged  to  let  him  win.  The  sons  of 
a  big  Prince  are  always  in  the  wrong!” 

Among  my  Persian  friends  was  a 
certain  Mirza  Saleh,  a  turbaned  and 
bearded  gentleman  of  a  meek  and  In¬ 
genuous  cast  of  countenance,  who  used 
to  come  every  day  to  teach  me  Persian. 
One  afternoon  we  were  looking  through 
a  book  of  European  photographs  of 
mine,  among  which  were  many  repro¬ 
ductions  of  famous  pictures.  When' 
we  came  to  that  of  the  Crucifixion, 
Mirza  Saleh,  wiping  a  sympathetic  eye,, 
begged  me  not  to  turn  over  the  leaf  (a- 
very  touching  tribute  to  my  Faith)  add¬ 
ing,  in  his  measured  and  broken  Eng¬ 
lish.  “Enough  is— s6rry  I  am— s&d  I 
fim,  v6ry!”  Nothing  I  could  say  In 
praise  of  the  remaining  pictures  would 
induce  him  to  have  a  look  at  them.  He- 
would  only  shake  his  head,  still  mur¬ 
muring  the  same  refrain.  “Enough  is- 
s6rry  I  ftm- sftd  I  fim,  vfiry!”  How¬ 
ever,  the  next  time  he  came,  he  craved 
permission  to  see  the  album  again,  and 
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wben  I  handed  it  to  him  he  began  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  turning  over  the 
pagea  from  left  to  right,  so  as  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity  without  offence  to  my  re- 
iigious  scruples.  When  the  scene  on 
<Calvary  appeared  once  more,  he  again 
paused,  and,  closing  the  book,  raised  a 
pair  of  wet  eyes  to  mine,  and  said, 
“Jews  n&ugbty  are — sftd  I  &m— sdrry  I 
Am,  v6ry!”  I  put  him  down  as  a  BAbI, 
not  without  reason  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  but  not  a  word  was  said  of  the 
forbidden  faith. 

Our  conversations  were  as  downright 
as  our  dictionaries  could  make  them. 
He  would  squat  on  the  carpet,  thumb¬ 
ing  his  Persian-English  volume,  while 
I  would  string  my  reply  together  by 
the  help  of  the  companion  volume.  On 
one  occasion  I  consulted  him  as/  to  the 
wisdom  of  promoting  my  Arab  body- 
*ervant  to  be  the  steward  of  my  house¬ 
hold,  the  first  question  I  asked  scaring 
tlie  little  Mirza  to  such  a  pitch  of  be¬ 
wilderment  that  his  fingers  went  trem- 
t)llng  right  through  the  dictionary  in 
search  of  a  reply  at  once  adequate  and 
not  too  incriminating.  Said  I,  fingering 
(the  dictionary,  “Is  HAJl  Isma’il  hon- 
■est?”  Now,  no  self-respecting  Persian 
would  dream  of  answering  a  question 
■toy  a  bold  afllrmatlve  or  by  a  blunt 
negative.  So  I  had  to  repeat  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  an  emphasis  that  demanded 
either  yes  or  no  for  an  answer.  Said 
■^lirza  Saleh,  busy  with  the  pages  of  his 
■volume:  “Little  take  care— H&Ji  Is- 
ma’ll’s  god  money  is!”  To  which  I  re¬ 
plied,  “One  word.  Is  he  honest?”  Mir- 
-ra  Saleh  closed  his  eyes  in  meditation, 
-opened  them  and  shook  his  head,  closed 
them  again,  and  then  sat  buried  in 
thought,  his  fingers  on  his  eyelids,  as 
though  he  would  keep  the  truth  from 
popping  out  at  unawares.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes  at  last  it  was  to  torn 
to  the  dictionary  for  the  English  word. 
His  face  wore  an  expansive  smile  when 
toe  found  it  “Sahib.”  he  cried  trium¬ 
phantly,  “d6-fl-cl-6ntr’ 


A  few  months  later,  Mirza  Saleh 
called  upon  me,  and,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  aired  a  grievance  he  had 
against  a  certain  HAJI  Seyyid  Hasan,  a 
notorious  mischief-maker,  who  had 
spread  it  abroad  that  the  young  princes 
were  unclean,  because  they  were  being 
taught  by  me,  and  that  Mirza  Saleh, 
doubly  unclean,  in  that  he  was  my 
teacher,  should  be  forbidden  to  buy 
bread  in  the  bazars. 

“And  who  is  this  HAJI  Seyyid  Ha¬ 
san?”  I  asked. 

“He  is  a  rich  merchant  who  hates 
the  Jews  and  persecutes  them.  He  is 
the  cause  of  their  disability  to  trade  in 
the  city.” 

“I  am  glad  he  is  rich,”  I  replied.  “He 
will  probably  be  poorer  on  the  Prince’s 
return  from  his  shooting  expedition.  I 
will  speak  to  his  Highness  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

But  when  I  laid  the  case  be¬ 
fore  bis  Highness,  he  advised  me  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  petitions  if  I 
had  the  slightest  regard  for  my  own 
peace  of  mind. 

“Your  Highness,”  I  replied,  “this  mer¬ 
chant  has  cast  a  stigma  upon  my  pu¬ 
pils,  and  that  is  why  I  liavc  ventured 
to  appeal  to  you  in  the  matter.” 

“Let  him  talk!”  cried  the  Zillu’s-Sul- 
tAn.  “He  can’t  hurt  my  sons.  He 
can  do  nothing.” 

•  “On  the  contrary,  your  Highness,”  I 
answered.  “He  would  appear  to  have 
the  power  to  set  your  confidence  in  me 
at  defiance.” 

“How  is  that.  Sahib?” 

“Sir,  you  are  graciously  pleased  to 
put  your  trust  in  me,  and  yet  this  mer¬ 
chant,  in  the  presumption  of  his  wealth, 
has  forbidden  Mirza  Saleh  to  buy  food 
in  the  bazars  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  is  teaching  me  Persian.” 

The  Zill  snapped  bis  fingers  contemp¬ 
tuously.  “Mirza  Saleh  is  a  small  per¬ 
son,  Sahib.” 

“True,  he  is  not  so  rich  as  HAJI  Sey¬ 
yid  Hasan,  your  Highness,  but  he  is 
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my  Mii'za,  and  a  worthy  and  inoffen¬ 
sive  gentleman.” 

“It  would  be  to  your  interests,  Sahib, 
to  dispense  with  bis  services.  He  is  a 
Bftbi!  an  Anarchist!” 

“In  this  instance,  sir,  is  it  not  rather 
HAjl  Seyyid  Hasan  who  is  the  An¬ 
archist,  the  stirrer  of  revolt,  the  fo- 
menter  of  strife?  Anyhow,  he  is  a  big 
person  of  considerable  wealth.” 

“Sahib,  the  Major  shall  teach  you 
Persian  for  the  love  of  the  language. 
It  shall  not  be  said  that  my  Tutor  Sa¬ 
hib  was  being  taught  by  a  convert  to 
BAMism.” 

I  saw  plainly  enough  that  it  would 
not  be  to  Mirza  Saleh’s  interests  that  I 
should  retain  his  services;  to  defend 
him  from  the  charge  of  BAbiism  would 
only  confirm  the  Zill  in  bis  suspicions; 
the  best  way  of  serving  him  would  be 
to  let  him  slide  as  a  person  of  no  im¬ 
portance.  So  refiecting,  I  turned  to 
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the  Zillu’s-SultAn,  and  said  that  Mirza 
Saleh  should  be  dismissed,  adding, 
“But  this  merchant,  HAJf  Seyyid  Ha¬ 
san,  has  a  swollen  purse,  and  I  am  as¬ 
sured  by  my  Firangf  friends,  many  of 
whom  either  are,  or  have  been  pupils 
of  Mirza  Saleh,  that  it  would  redound 
to  the  peace  of  the  bazars  if  that  fat 
purse  of  his  could  be  .  .  .  lightened.” 

The  Zill,  beaming  upon  me  with 
gratified  pride  at  what  he  regarded  as 
my  surrender,  shook  my  hand  and  left 
the  audience-chamber.  A  few  days 
after  the  interview,  it  came  to  pass 
that  HAJi  Seyyid  Hasan  was  reduced  to 
submission  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
fine,  that  the  Jews  regained  the  right  to 
trade,  and  Mirza  Saleh  to  buy  food,  in 
the  bazars  of  the  city  of  IsfahAn.  In 
dealing  with  the  Persian  at  home,  it  is 
sometimes  wise  to  yield  an  inch  in  or¬ 
der  to  grasp  an  ell. 

Wilfrid  Sparroy. 


THE  QUEEN’S  PASSING. 

She  will  not  see  her  armies  come 
Home  from  her  last  and  sternest  war. 
The  lean,  brown  regiments  must  be  dumb. 
Whose  heart  thrilled  to  her  from  afar; 
Or  utter  for  another's  ear 
Their  long-delayed  victorious  cheer. 


But  where,  in  that  mysterious  place. 

The  spirits  of  her  soldiers  dead. 

Who  died  before  they  saw  her  face. 

Day  after  day  were  gathered. 

Those  awed,  expectant  ranks  between 
The  whisper  ran:  “The  Queenl  The  Quemr 
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“Ijet  ’em  all  come!”  said  the  hospital- 
orderly  despairingly.  “Another  pack 
of  blooming  doolies,  and  the  first  batch 
not  ’alf  fixed  yet!  Gawd  ’elp  us!” 

A  long  slow  line  of  stretchers  trickled 
into  the  field-hospital.  Here  and  there 
a  face,  very  white  and  set,  was  seen 
for  a  minute  or  two,  the  teeth  gnawing 
at  the  under  lip  to  stifie  vain  cries,  or 
an  arm  was  thrown  aloft  to  drop  back 
again  with  limp  impotence.  From 
some  of  the  canvas  troughs  a  little 
blood  dripped  reluctxintly,  or  spread  in 
wide,  discolored  patches.  Now  and 
again  an  accidental  jolt  would  knock  a 
scream  from  the  occupant  of  one  of  the 
doolies,  or  the  insistent  moaning  of  an 
unconscious  sufferer  would  be  heard, 
regular  as  a  heart-beat,  and  inexpres¬ 
sibly-  fretting  to  the  nerves  of  the 
stricken  folk  who  lay  around. 

A  gaunt  man,  with  haggard  eyes  and 
deep  hollows  in  his  colorless  cheeks, 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow  from  the 
camp-bed  on  which  he  lay,  and  panted 
questions  to  all  who  passed  him. 

“How’s  it  going?”  he  asked  again  and 
again,  gasping  between  each  eddying 
gust  of  words.  “Are  our  fellows  hold¬ 
ing  their  own?  For  God’s  sake  tell  me 
how  it’s  going?  Tell  me—”  He  fell 
back  exhausted. 

A  young  soldier,  with  his  right  arm 
in  a  sling,  walked  down  the  ward  from 
the  end  where  the  doctors  were  tolling 
like  men  possessed  by  devils.  The  sick 
officer  on  the  bed  called  to  him, 
“Here,”  he  gasped,  his  face  working 
with  the  intensity  of  hU  excitement 
“Here,  I  say,  come  here,  you— you  man 
of  B  Company — come  here!” 

The  private  turned  and  stared  at  the 
speaker.  Then  he  walked  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  attempted  to  lift  his  Injured 
arm  In  salute,  and  emitted  a  gruff  cry, 
while  his  face  contracted  with  pain. 


“I  can’t  salute,  sir,”  he  said.  “My 
harm’s  smashed  like,  but  they  ’aveu’t 
time  to  look  to  it  yet,  but  Gawd  Al¬ 
mighty,  anythink  is  better  than  the  'ell 
our  chaps  is  gettin’  of  up  on  the  ’ill 
yonder.  It  won’t  take  long  afore  their 
name  is  Walker.  They’re  gettin’  ’ell, 
sir,  ’ell  with  red  pepper  to  it.”  His 
eyes  were  wild  with  fear  of  tlie  death 
upon  which  they  had  looked  so  recent¬ 
ly;  his  dominant  sensation  was  one  of 
relief  that  he  had  escaped  from  that 
unspeakable  inferno  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  where  what  remained  of  his 
regiment  still  clung  to  the  bullet-smit¬ 
ten  earth.  The  excitement  which  held 
him,  and  was  increased  by  the  fever 
of  his  undressed  wound,  made  him 
careless  of  his  words  even  though  he 
spoke  to  one  of  his  own  officers. 

“Damn  you,  sir!”  cried  the  sick  man, 
springing  up  In  his  cot,  and  shaking  a 
palsied  hand  at  the  private.  “How 
dare  you  speak  like  that  of  the  Blank- 
shires,  how  dare  you?”  He  raved  and 
gesticulated  as  though  only  the  lack  of 
strength  restrained  him  from  tearing 
the  life  out  of  the  soldier  before  him. 

“I  don’t  want  for  to  say  nothink  agin 
the  corps,  sir,”  said  the  latter  sulkily. 
Involuntarily  retreating  as  he  spoke 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  angry 
officer.  “You  ’aven’t  seen  what  I  seed, 
sir.  You  ’aven’t  been  in  ’ell,  not  like 
me.  My  Gawd,  it  was  hawful,  haw¬ 
ful  !  They’re  being  picked  off  like  rab¬ 
bits.  They  can’t  stand  It,  ’taint  in 
’uman  natur.  Bi  wouldn’t  say  but 
what  they  was  right  if  they  do  bunk  it. 
Gorramercy!  you  don’t  know  what  it 
was,  sir.” 

The  officer  fell  back  on  his  cot  utterly 
exhausted.  The  private,  eyeing  him  as 
men  eye  a  dangerous  animal,  sidled  off 
on  his  way  down  the  ward. 

Major  Thoms  of  the  Blankshire 
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Ueglmeut,  who  had  been  incapacitated 
from  ieading  his  men  by  a  ^vere  at¬ 
tack  of  dysentery,  lay  panting  feebly, 
while  his  mind  raced.  He  had  learned 
that  the  corps,  which  had  been  the  only 
home  that  he  had  known  for  twenty 
years,  had  formed  part  of  a  column 
which  had  seized  a  hill  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Boer  lines  before  dawn 
that  morning.  Soon  after  daybreak, 
when  the  fog  had  rolled  away,  tlieir 
presence  had  been  greeted  bj^  the 
crackle  of  rifle-fire,  furious,  continuous 
and  increasing  in  volume,  punctuated 
at  short  intervals  by  the  louder  reports 
of  big  guns  and  the  sobbing  of  the  pom¬ 
poms.  For  a  mile  or  two  to  the  rear 
of  the  field-hospital  the  British  guns 
roared  a  response,  but  the  tumult 
around  the  hill-top  yonder  had  not  been 
even  temporarily  checked.  All  this 
Thoms-  knew,  and  the  never-failing 
stream  of  shattered  men  that  flowed 
past  him,  that  blocked  the  doorways, 
that  flooded  into  pools  of  wounded 
without  the  tents,  told  him  the  rest. 
The  column,  clinging  despairingly  to  the 
hill-top,  was  being  mowed  down  by  a 
converging  fire.  But  to  Major  Thoms 
the  column  represented  on]y  the  Blank- 
shires,  and  the  Blankshlres  were  to  him 
everything  that  mattered— that  ho 
cared  for.  He  writhed  as  his  thoughts 
tortured  him,  and  his  accursed  weak¬ 
ness  nailed  him  to  the  cot  The  private 
had  spoken  of  the  regiment  as  shaken, 
l>roken,  perhaps,  ready  to  run  or  at 
least  surrender.  The  bare  notion  of 
such  a  thing  happening  to  his  fellows, 
the  men  whom  he  had  bred  and  trained, 
turned  him  sick  with  horror.  He  sat 
erect  and  threw  his  thin  legs  over  the 
side  of  his  cot.  He  leaned  a  little  of 
his  weight  upon  his  feet,  tentatively, 
enquiringly,  and  his  face  wore  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  over-anxious  experi¬ 
menter. 

“I  must,”  he  said  to  himself,  and  held 
his  breath  for  a  mighty  effort  He  had 
not  tried  to  stand  erect  for  days,  but 


now  he  staggered  to  his  feet  though 
his  legs  felt  as  weak  as  penholders,  and 
his  shin  bones  ached  maddeningly.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  or  two,  holding  to 
the  side  of  his  bed  for  support.  His 
head  swam  dizzily,  and  the  world  went 
out  before  his  eyes  in  a  film  of  gray 
mist,  but  he  clung  on  resolutely.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  standing 
there  in  a  murky  darkness,  utterly  iso¬ 
lated  from  all  created  things,  while  he 
fought  manfully  against  superhuman 
forces  for  life,  for  all  that  life  held 
worth  the  having — for  the  right  to  re¬ 
join  his  regiment. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  mist  eddied 
away,  and  the  string  of  laden  bearers 
still  passed  on  up  the  ward.  Every 
one  was  engrossed  by  the  labor  or  the 
pain  of  the  moment;  nobody  noticed 
the  sick  man  groping  his  way  towards 
the  neai^st  exit.  He  went  as  he  was, 
bare-footed  and  in  his  pyjamas,  cling¬ 
ing  first  to  one  cot  and  then  to  another, 
and  more  than  once  he  grasi>ed  the  arm 
or  the  shoulder  of  a  dooly-bearer,  who 
threw  him  off  roughly  without  even 
sparing  him  a  look.  Thus,  after  what 
seemed  an  incredibly  long  space  of 
time,  he  won  clear  of  the  tent,  wormed 
his  way  through  the  throng  of  whole 
and  wounded  men  without,  and 
crawled  into  some  low  scrub  twenty 
.yards  distant  from  the  door  through 
which  he  had  emerged.  Here  for  a 
space  he  lost  consciousness. 

Major  Thoms  is  missing  from  ’is  cot, 
sir,”  reported  a  hospital-orderly  salut¬ 
ing  stiffly. 

“How  do  you  mean  missing?”  asked 
the  doctor  to  whom  he  spoke,  never 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  mangled  limb 
upon  which  he  was  operating. 

“He  ain’t  in  his  cot,  sir,”  said  the 
orderly. 

“Well,  we  can’t  spare  the  time  to 
look  for  him  now.  Bear  it  in  mind 
when  we  have  got  through  the  pressing 
cases,  if  we  ever  do,  and  report  to  me 
again.” 
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A  gaunt  face,  with  two  hectic  patches 
of  coior  burning  iike  sullen  embers  in 
the  deep  hollows  of  the  cheeks,  reared 
itself  out  of  the  scrub,  and  looked  with 
the  eyes  of  a  maniac  at  the  hill-top 
whence  the  roar  of  battle  came.  Be¬ 
fore  those  eyes  there  lay  a  long  slope 
covered  with  rust-colored  g^ss  or 
mean  scrub,  and  spattered  with  bould¬ 
ers.  Here  and  there  the  slope  was 
broken  by  facets  of  earth  or  rock  bare 
of  vegetation,  gray,  brown  or  almost 
black.  Rising  abruptly  from  the  fur¬ 
ther  extremity  of  this  long  hill,  and 
standing  out  prominently  from  the 
range  to  which  it  belonged,  was  a  bold 
bluff  whose  sides  had  a  steeper  grade 
and  appeared  in  many  places  to  be  al¬ 
most  perpendicular.  On  the  crest  of 
this  tiny  clouds  of  white  smoke  were 
visible  like  snowy  soap-bubbles  form¬ 
ing  and  vanishing  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  It  was  to  this  point  that  Ma¬ 
jor  Thoms’s  eyes  were  glued;  it  was  to¬ 
wards  this  that  he  began  to  crawl 
slowly;  it  was  here  that  his  heart  was 
fixed,  upon  this  that  it  was  set  so 
firmly  that  it  seemed  to  have  fiown 
ahead  of  him,  and  was  now  dragging 
his  frail  body  after  it  with  an  over¬ 
powering  force. 

Once  safe  from  the  observation  of 
those  within  the  hospital,  Thoms  rose 
to  his  feet  and  staggered  unsteadily  up 
the  long  slope.  His  strength  had  to 
some  extent  returned  to  him,  but  in 
truth  it  was  only  the  soul  within  the 
man  that  pushed  him  forward.  His 
body  was  a  thing  of  infinite  weight, 
ponderous,  awkward,  yet  so  light  that 
it  took  but  the  swish  of  n  grass-blade 
to  knock  it  off  its  feet.  He  was  con¬ 
scious  of  numbed  pain,  of  achings  in 
every  limb  that  annoyed  him  vaguely, 
much  as  a  disturbing  noise  repeated 
often  annoys  a  sleepy  man.  He  knew 
that  he  was  fighting  desperately  with 
some  unseen  infiuence,  with  outraged 
nature;  he  knew  that  his  breath  was 
tearing  through  his  lungs,  bursting 


from  bis  lips  in  gusts  that  wn-e  agon¬ 
izing;  that  bis  sight  was  dim,  that 
sounds  came  to  him  as  from  an  impos¬ 
sible  distance;  that  be  was  light-head¬ 
ed,  that  he  raved  and  gesticulated  as 
he  struggled  onward.  But  all  the  while 
he  was  perfectly  aware  of  what  he  was 
doing.  Never  for  an  instant  did  he 
lose  sight  of  the  object  of  all  this  furi¬ 
ous  effort;  never  once  did  the  desire  to 
rejoin  bis  men  weaken  or  fade.  The 
strain,  the  weary  toiling,  the  agony,  the 
supreme  physical  exertion,  all  were 
things  realized,  felt,  noted  with  a  sort 
of  wonder,  yet  they  were  to  him  for 
the  moment  only  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  because  they  held  him  back,  im¬ 
peded  him,  postponed  the  fulfilment  of 
his  purpose.  It  never  so  much  as  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  such  sufferings 
could  defeat  his  design,  that  he  could 
surrender  to  them.  They,  and  the 
thought  which  he  spared  to  them,  were 
only,  as  it  were,  a  dull  background 
against  which  the  idea  that  dominated 
his  mind  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  This 
was  the  notion  that  he,  Ralph  Thoms, 
was  the  one  man  in  the  world  in  whom 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Blanksbires 
believed  Intensely,  that  he  above  all 
others  would  have  the  power  to  rally 
them,  to  keep  them  steady,  if— if  he 
could  only  get  to  them  quick  enough! 
He  saw  a  vision,  as  vivid  as  though  it 
bad  in  truth  presented  itself  to  his 
eyes,  of  his  men — his  men — decimated, 
wounded,  maimed,  mangled,  killed, 
stricken  down  in  heaps,  and  of  their 
fellows,  mad — afraid  as  the  young  pri¬ 
vate  in  the  hospital  had  been,  shirking 
and  skulking,  ready  for  fiight  or  for 
surrender.  The  thought  of  such  an 
awful  culmination  to  the  punishment 
which  the  regiment  was  receiving,  to 
the  agony  it  was  enduring  (the  memory 
of  which  hurt  Thoms  worse  than  any 
mere  physical  pang  could  do),  drove 
him  forward  relentlessly.  The  honor 
of  the  corps  must  be  saved,  disaster 
must  be  averted,  no  matter  what  the 
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coflt  And  80,  tripping  and  staggering, 
stumbling  headlong,  crawling  on  all 
fours,  rising  to  run  unsteadily  to  fall 
once  more.  Major  Thoms  of  the  Blank- 
shires  wrestled  his  way  in  sore  travail 
towards  the  hill-top. 

Often  as  he  went  he  was  forced  to 
hide,  lying  panting  in  the  grass,  while 
doolies  and  their  bearers  trailed  past 
him.  Now  and  again,  as  he  began  to 
creep  up  the  stlfFer  ascent  and  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  he  saw 
stragglers  from  many  regiments  limp¬ 
ing  painfully  to  the  rear.  Some  walked 
with  an  arm  hanging  useless,  some 
were  helped  along  by  uninjured  men 
who  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  death-trap  above;  and 
once  a  corporal,  who  had  been  over¬ 
looked  by  the  bearers,  crawled  by  drag¬ 
ging  his  legs  after  him,  his  face  uplift¬ 
ed  and  tense  with  agony,  while  blood 
from  a  bullet-wound  through  his  cheeks 
poured  on  to  his  breast  so  that  the 
front  of  his  tunic  was  blackened.  Once 
Thoms  saw  three  men  of  his  own  regi¬ 
ment  hurry  down  the  hill,  their  helmets 
gone,  their  rifles  thrown  aside, 
their  eyes  flxed  upon  the  path, 
their  shoulders  hunched  as  though  in 
expectation  of  a  blow,  their  lips 
mumbling  nonsense  as  they  fled 
stunned  and  dazed  from  the  car¬ 
nage  which  they  dared  face  no  lon¬ 
ger.  It  was  all  Thoms  could  do  to  re¬ 
strain  himself  from  ordering  these  fugi¬ 
tives  to  rejoin  the  flrlng-line,  but  he 
was  afraid  that  they  might  combine  to 
carry  him  off  to  hospital  again,  and  he 
feared  to  show  himself. 

The  grade  was  very  steep  now,  and 
the  hill-side  was  strewn  with  big 
boulders,  rock  piled  on  rock,  over  which 
the  sick  man  crawled  laboriously  with 
pants  and  groans.  His  feet  and  knees 
were  cut  and  covered  with  blood;  the 
sweat  was  pouring  from  his  body;  his 
hands  gripped  convulsively  at  every¬ 
thing  within  their  reach;  his  teeth 
were  set  fast  as  a  vice;  his  eyes  were 


flxed,  desperate,  brimful  of  the  agony 
born  of  the  unnatural  effort.  With  a 
series  of  dogged  spurts  he  climbed  and 
climbed  till  strength  failed  him,  when 
he  would  lie  motionless  to  recover  force 
for  another  spasm  of  exertimi.  It 
seemed  to  him  that,  as  in  some  awful 
nightmare,  he  was  propelling  a  vast 
dead  weight  up  an  endless  staircase. 
A  tag  of  old  heroic  verse  rang  in  his 
head,  keeping  time  to  the  sledge-ham¬ 
mer  beatings  of  his  heart,  to  the  fury 
of  his  labor. 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a 
groan. 

Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round 
stone; 

The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with 
a  bound. 

Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes 
along  the  ground. 

The  printed  page  on  which  he  had  read 
it,  during  the  days  when  he  was  study¬ 
ing  Johnson’s  “Lives  of  the  Poets”  for 
his  examination  for  the  Service,  rose 
up  before  his  eyes.  He  remembered 
the  exact  spot,  near  the  top  of  the 
right  hand  side,  which  the  quotation 
had  occupied,  and  the  incongruity  of 
such  learning  as  a  preparation  for  the 
struggle  that  was  being  fought  upon 
the  hlll-top  struck  him  as  vaguely  hu¬ 
morous.  The  words  came  to  him  again 
and  again,  punctuated  by  his  sobbing 
gasps  for  breath.  The  line  seemed  to 
have  become  entangled  with  his 
thoughts,  his  hopes,  his  flerce  battle 
with  exhaustion  and  pain,  with  the 
very  essence  of  his  being.  The  words 
maddened  him,  torturing  his  mind  with 
their  persistent  repetitions;  they  added 
to  his  sufferings  and  to  his  labor,  yet 
'they  would  not  be  still. 

Two  or  three  centuries  crawled  past 
after  this— centuries  packed  with  pain, 
made  ghastly  by  frenzied  efforts  which 
attained  to  but  a  moiety  of  the  object 
for  which  he  struggled,  centuries  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  wrestled  against  all  ere- 
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ate<l  things  blindly,  breathlessly, 
fiercely— against  the  craggy  boulders 
which  were  endowed  with  a  strange 
power  to  bruise  and  smite  him,  against 
the  steep  ascent,  against  the  oppression 
of  his  pumping  lungs,  against  the  dizzy 
swimming  of  his  head,  against  his 
mind  which  broke  loose  from  all  con¬ 
trol  and  ran  hither  and  thither  in 
mazes  of  inconsequence  exhausting 
him  by  its  wanderings,  against  the 
very  atmosphere  around  him  which 
weighed  upon  him  with  an  awful 
heaviness,  against  Nature  and  against 
himself.  Then,  almost  suddenly,  the 
lip  of  the  tableland  above  him  showed 
very  near.  Below  it  reserves  were 
massed.  The  men,  lying  on  their 
faces  and  resting  their  chins  upon  their 
folded  arms,  were  silent,  or  spoke  only 
in  short,  jerky  sentences.  Some  among 
them  were  quivering  from  head  to  heel 
like  terriers,  a  few  were  seemingly 
asleep,  some  were  dazed  and  bewil¬ 
dered,  some  were  sunk  in  a  stupid  stolid¬ 
ity,  some  were  grimly  alert.  From 
time  to  time,  as  the  word  was  passed 
back  from  the  firing-line,  and  a  sharp 
order  was  given,  little  bodies  of  these 
men  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  doubled 
in  a  thin  spray  over  the  hill-crest,  van¬ 
ishing  into  the  unseen  battle  beyond. 
Those  left  behind  grunted,  and  elbow¬ 
ing  their  neighbors,  edged  towards  the 
places  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
men  who  had  disappeared.  Whatever 
the  attitudes,  whatever  the  appearance 
of  these  waiting  soldiers,  whether  they 
lay  still,  whether  they  crawled  and 
jostled  clumsily,  whether  they  quivered 
with  excitement,  or  seemed  immovable 
as  the  dead,  they  all  were  a  prey  to  the 
same  emotions — expectation,  suspense, 
dread  of  what  lay  before  them.  If 
you  could  have  looked  into  their  minds 
you  would  have  found  that  this  perlo<l 
of  waiting  and  Inactivity,  although  they 
lay  in  safety,  was  more  appalling  to 
them  than  any  battle  could  be.  In  the 
grip  of  a  hard-fought  action  men  are 


busy,  are  so  occupied  in  doing  the  thing 
which  lies  to  their  hands,  that  little 
time  is  left  for  thought;  but  now,  their 
imaginations  were  running  free,  were 
conjuring  up  pictures  of  the  horrors 
hidden  by  the  ridge  above,  were  fore¬ 
casting  risks,  and  milking  the  man¬ 
hood  out  of  them  drop  by  drop. 

From  over  the  crest,  beyond  which 
the  little  waves  of  reinforcements  had 
vanished,  there  crawled  a  ghastly  com¬ 
pany.  They  came  slowly,  creeping, 
writhing  or  limping— mangled  crea¬ 
tures  with  wild  eyes  glaring  out  of  ashy, 
blood-flecked  faces,  faces  drawn  with 
pain.  Here  was  a  man  with  a  shat¬ 
tered  jaw,  his  chin  hanging  loosely  on 
his  breast,  his  silent  mouth  wide  open 
ns  though  he  shouted;  there  a  tortured 
wretch  rolled  over  and  over  in  his 
agony  calling  upon  his  friends  by  name 
and  upon  the  God  who  made  him  to 
strike  him  dead,  to  put  him  out  of  his 
misery;  here  a  man  walked  nursing  an 
injured  arm,  which  he  examined  curi¬ 
ously,  as  though  it  were  some  unusual 
object  upon  which  he  had  lighted  by 
chance;  there  another  dragged  par¬ 
alyzed  legs  behind  .him,  and  pro¬ 
pelled  himself  forward  by  his 
arms  with  slow  effort;  another  halt¬ 
ed  every  few  paces  to  retch 
and  vomit  violently  and  with  much 
noise.  One  man.  running  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  his  speed,  topped  the  hill 
suddenly,  and  pitched  headlong  into 
the  reserve.  He  was  lashing  out  with 
arms  and  legs  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth  in  strong  convulsions.  He  had 
neither  bruise  nor  scratch  upon  him, 
but  his  mind  had  given  way  under  the 
terrible  strain  which  all  were  sharing 
on  the  bullet-swept  tableland  yonder. 
And  still  the  word  came  back  with  mo¬ 
notonous  regularity,  “Reinforce  the 
right!”  “Reinforce  the  left!”  and  still 
the  little  sprays  of  men,  their  rifles 
trailed,  their  bodies  bent  double,  sprang 
forward  to  join  the  fighting-line. 

No  one  took  any  note  of  Thoms,  for 
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all  were  too  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
emotions  of  the  moment  to  spare  a 
thought  or  a  look  for  anything  save  the 
ridge  ahead  of  them.  The  sick  oflScer 
crept  on  steadily,  till  he  was  abreast  of 
the  front  line  of  the  reserves.  Then 
he  lay  flat  for  a  space,  recovering  his 
breath,  and  gathering  his  forces  for  a 
flnal  effort  The  hill-crest  which  lay 
so  near,  yet  so  completely  hid  the  bat¬ 
tle,  appealed  to  him  as  a  thing  awe-in¬ 
spiring,  as  a  vast  curtain,  drawn  by 
the  hand  of  God  Himself  to  shroud 
some  terriflc  mystery.  He  tried  to  pic¬ 
ture  to  himself  in  imagination  what 
the  place  was  like  that  lay  concealed 
behind  that  grim  barrier,  and  in  a 
moment  bis  mind  had  conceived  a 
scene,  complete  to  its  least  detail,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  he  saw,  as  in  a 
vision,  the  battlefleld  that  was  hidden 
from  his  physical  sight.  The  clamor 
and  uproar  of  the  fight  was  borne  to 
him,  and  it  stirred  him  strangely.  It 
was  as  though  there  was  something 
superhuman  in  the  rattle  of  the  mus¬ 
ketry,  the  detonation  of  the  guns, 
above  which  rose  cries  and  shouts.  He 
was  possessed  by  a  curious  feeling  that 
the  nien  who  fought  yonder  were  not 
mere  men,  but  beings  of  some  separate 
creation,  apart  from  their  kind,  beings 
diabolical  and  awful.  He  was  pricked 
by  an  eager  curiosity  to  see  them,  to 
see  the  scene  of  conflict,  to  join  in  this 
Titanic  warfare,  to  share  the  emotions 
of  the  demons  who  waged  it;  but  for 
the  time  he  lay  still,  consciously  hus¬ 
banding  his  strength  in  preparation  for 
a  flnal  effort.  And  all  the  while  he  was 
aware  that  his  mind,  racked  by  the 
physical  strain  to  which  his  whole  be¬ 
ing  had  been  subjected  ever  since  he 
left  the  hospital,  was  playing  him 
queer  tricks,  was  cutting  fantastic  an¬ 
tics.  was  juggling  with  ideas  which 
were  absurd  and  nonsensical.  He 
found  himself  watching  the  motions  of 
this  mind  of  his.  as  though  he  were 
completely  detached  from  it,  as  though 


it  were  something  apart  from  him,  over 
which  be  exercised  no  sort  of  control; 
and  yet  the  knowledge  that  his  men 
were  close  at  hand  now,  and  were  need¬ 
ing  him  sorely,  never  left  him  for  a 
moment,  and  his  determination  to  join 
them,  to  help  them,  to  endure  with  and 
for  them,  never  slackened. 

“The  Blankshires  is  gettiu’  merry 
'ell,”  said  a  wounded  man,  as  he  threw 
himself  down  near  the  reserves,  and 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  Thoms.  He 
had  a  slight  wound  on  bis  left  elbow, 
enough  to  swear^  by,  enough  to  serve 
him  as  an  excuse  for  quitting  the  firing- 
line.  “It’s  bloomin’  ’ot  heverywhere, 
but  it’s  ’ottest  on  the  right,  and  the 
Blankshires  is  being  punished  some- 
think  hawful!’’ 

“Reinforce  the  right!  For  Gawd’s 
sake  reinforce  the  right!’’  cried  a  voice 
from  somewhere  beyond  the  ridge,  and 
thirty  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and 
leaped  at  the  hill-crest  like  demons. 
Their  movements  were  swift,  but 
marked  by  a  certain  stiffness.  They 
were  instinct  with  a  kind  of  furious 
determination,  a  hurried  recklessness 
such  as  denotes  an  inward  struggle, 
wnen  a  man  dare  not  give  himself 
time  to  hesitate  lest  he  should  be  van¬ 
quished  by  his  meaner  self.  The  drawn 
faces  of  these  men  mirrored  that  feel¬ 
ing;  they  were  set  hard  and  tense;  their 
every  motion  bore  witness  that  the 
mind  within  them  was  driving  the 
shuddering  body  forward  relentlessly, 
against  Instinct,  inclination,  will. 

Thoms,  forgetful  of  his  weakness 
now  that  the  supreme  moment  had 
come,  rushed  forward  some  yards  in 
advance  of  the  scattered,  scuttling  line 
of  crouching  men.  As  he  reached  the 
crest  he  was  struck  with  sudden  as¬ 
tonishment,  for  the  place  was  wholly 
unlike  what  be  had  pictured  to  him¬ 
self.  It  was  a  broad  tableland,  dip¬ 
ping  slightly  in  the  centre  to  rise  again 
at  the  further  end  where  a  fringe  of 
gray  boulders  stood  out  grotesquely 
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against  the  sky-line.  Just  beyond  the 
dip  some  shallow  trenches  had  been 
scratched  in  the  hard  ground,  and  in 
these  lay  prostrate  khaki-colored  fig¬ 
ures,  stretched  flat  behind  barking 
rifles.  Here  and  there  a  boulder  or 
two  aCforded  shelter,  and  the  men  were 
herded  behind  them.  On  the  right  was 
another  trench  equally  shallow,  and 
filled  with  the  quick  and  the  dead.  The 
tableland  was  being  played  upon  by 
big  guns  from  the  front  and  from  the 
right  and  left  flanks.  The  enemy’s 
marksmen  were  in  hiding,  not  only 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  boulder- 
strewn  bills  in  front  and  on  either 
hand,  but  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
rocks  at  the  far  end  of  the  tableland 
Itself.  The  whole  surface  of  the  hill¬ 
top  which  the  British  held  was  covered 
with  tiny,  pecking  dust-flecks,  that 
leaped  upwards  much  as  water  may  be 
seen  to  do  when  rain  falls  heavily  upon 
it.  Wounded  men  were  creeping  pain¬ 
fully  towards  the  rear,  and  the  dead 
lay  about  In  every  direction,  like  rab¬ 
bits  after  a  big  drive.  Shells  burst 
continuously  over  every  part  of  the 
flat. 

Ralph  Thoms,  unarmed,  bare-footed, 
bare-headed,  and  in  his  pyjamas,  ran 
across  the  open  to  the  trench  on  the 
right  in  which  the  Blanksbires  lay.  He 
bad  no  sense  of  weakness  now,  and  his 
limbs  served  him  loyally.  He  seized 
a  rifle  and  a  handful  of  cartridges 
from  a  dead  man.  He  had  a  wide  field 
for  choice,  for  on  the  lip  of  the  trench 
the  dead  were  tumbled  here,  there, 
everywhere,  some  curled  up  like  dogs, 
some  extended  as  though  at  rest,  some 
with  peaceful,  some  with  distorted, 
agonized  faces. 

No  one  spared  so  much  as  a  look  at 
Thoms  as  he  threw  himself  into  the 
firing-line.  Every  man  was  feverishly 
busy,  shooting  at  those  cruel  boulders, 
for  the  enemy  were  invisible,  trying  to 
keep  alive,  if  possible,  distracted  by 
the  noise,  and  half  maddened  by  the 


awful  tension  of  the  ordeal  which  all 
were  enduring.  A  murderous  converg¬ 
ing  fire  was  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  shelter-trench,  which  in  its  poor 
two  feet  of  depth  afforded  a  miserable 
protection,  and  the  enemy’s  riflemen 
were  enfilading  it  from  the  right  flank. 
Every  minute  or  so  a  man  gasped,  and 
lay  still  forever,  or  fell  backwards  with 
feebly  kicking  legs.  Now  and  again  a 
wounded  soldier  gave  vent  to  a  dtill 
grunt,  to  a  sharp  exclamation,  or  to  a 
scream  of  pain.  A  private  near  Thoms 
threw  himself  flat  in  despair  and 
ceased  firing. 

“We  can’t  stand  this  ’ere,”  he  shout¬ 
ed.  “We’ve  done  all  we  blooming  well 
can.  The  devils  is  right  round  us! 
Give  in,  boys,  it  ain’t  no  good  to  be 
killed  for  nothlnk!” 

He  took  a  foul  handkerchief  from  his 
sleeve,  and  began  to  knot  it  round  his 
rifle-muzzle  with  feverish  haste. 
“Stand  up,  boys,”  he  shouted  again. 
“Stand  up,  and  'old  your  ’ands  above 
your  ’eads.  It’ll  be  a  surrender  then, 
and  the  beggars  won’t  ’urt  us!” 

Following  his  example  full  twenty 
men  got  up  and  stood  stlfliy  to  atten¬ 
tion,  but  with  them  rose  Ralph  Thoms, 
his  eyes  flashing,  his  face  distorted 
with  passion,  his  rifle  clubbed.  He 
brought  the  heavy  butt  down  upon  the 
head  of  the  private  who  had  instigated 
the  surrender,  and  the  man  was  felled 
like  an  ox,  subsiding  in  a  limp  heap  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

“You  dogs!”  yelled  Thoms,  standing 
fearless  and  erect,  and  trembling  with 
fury.  “Lie  dOwn  and  fight  like  men. 
My  God!  Haven’t  you  enough  pluck  to 
stand  a  little  punishment  for  the 
honor  of  the  corps?” 

The  men  were  back  at  their  duty  in 
an  instant. 

“My  Gawd!”  ejaculated  one  of  them 
In  a  scared  whisper.  “It’s  old  Thoms’s 
ghost,  so  ’elp  me!” 

“Come  to  lead  the  regiment,  ’e  ’as, 
now  the  Colonel’s  dead!”  said  another. 
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In  that  appalling  shambles,  where  the 
laws  of  Ood  and  man  seemed  for  the 
time  to  be  suspended,  everything  was 
possible  and  natural  to  the  strained 
minds  of  the  men,  even  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  in  their  midst  of  the  ghost  of 
their  grim  Major.  . 

“Stick  to  it,  boys!”  cried  a  sergeant, 
wiping  the  blood  from  his  face.  “Stick 
to  it!  We’re  right  as  rain  now  the 
Major  has  tooked  charge.”  He  looked 
askance  at  the  officer,  believing  firmly 
lu  his  existence,  but  no  less  firmly  in 
his  ghostly  nature. 

The  men  did  not  stop  to  reason;  they 
fought.  The  presence  of  that  gaunt 
figure  in  bis  hospital  kit  filled  them 
with  a  quite  inconsequent  feeling  of  se¬ 
curity,  much  as  a  frightened  child  is 
comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  some 
trusted  elder  is  near-  to  it.  For  the 
moment  fear  left  them,  and  Thoms 
never  suffered  it  to  regain  the  mastery. 
From  the  instant  when  his  men  became 
aware  he  was  among  them,  be  held 
them  as  in  a  vice.  It  was  he  who 
called  to  them  to  follow  him  when  he 
led  the  headlong  rush  which  freed  the 
trench  from  the  enfilading  fire  of  the 
enemy;  it  w’as  he  who  seized  the  fringe 
of  boulders  behind  which  the  murder¬ 
ous  rlfiemen  had  lurked,  and  threw  his 
men  forward  to  hold  it;  it  was  he  who 
nailed  the  Blankshires  to  the  ground 
which  they  had  won  and  forced  them 
to  cling  to  it  through  the  whole  of  that 
strenuous  afternoon;  it  was  he  who  led, 
directed,  controlled,  heartened,  inspired 
the  men  of  the  Blankshires  till  the  mer¬ 


ciful  darkness  brought  peace  to  the  bat¬ 
tle-rent  hill;  and  it  was  the  Biank- 
shires,  so  men  say,  who  saved  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  aione  prevented  the  disaster 
which  at  one  time  was  Imminent. 

But  when  the  night  had  fallen,  four 
privates  of  his  regiment  bore  slowiy  to 
the  rear  an  emaciated  form  in  stained 
pyjamas,  with  feet,  knees  and  bands 
cut  and  bruised,  with  bis  face  black¬ 
ened  with  dirt  and  powder,  and  with 
limbs  that  hung  with  the  limp  heavi¬ 
ness  of  the  dead.  No  wound  was 
found  upon  his  body;  the  danger  which 
had  inspired  him  removed,  he  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  sheer  exhaustion,  outraged 
nature  taking  its  final  toll  in  payment 
for  his  defiance  of  her  will. 

Men  do  deeds  that  live,  and  are  re¬ 
warded  by  honors  and  decorations,  by 
mention  in  despatches,  and  by  speedy 
promotion,  but  Ralph  Thoms  was  des¬ 
tined  to  receive  none  of  these  things. 
It  was  only  known  that  he  had  quitted 
his  cot  in  hospital  in  the  face  of  all 
regulations;  that  he  was  found  dead 
and  unwounded  on  the  battle-field,  a 
fate  which  is  no  more  than  the  deserts 
of  one  who  refuses  to  be  guided  by  bis 
physician,  and  the  doctors  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  swear  that  he  could  not  have 
reached  the  place  unaided.  Therefore, 
Major  Ralph  Thoms  of  the  Blankshires 
w’as  buried  and  forgotten,  save  by  the 
men  of  his  regiment  who  have  their 
reasons  for  keeping  silent;  but  perhaps 
to  him  there  was  guerdon  enough  in 
the  fact  that  be,  and  be  alone,  bad 
saved  the  honor  of  his  corps. 

Hugh  Clifford. 
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A  CURE  FOR  CLEVER  PEOPLE. 

Those  who  have  read  Robert  Louis  side  which  they  show  to  the  world  is 


Stevenson’s  beautiful  little  story,  “The 
Treasure  of  Franchard,”  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  words  of  comfort  spoken  by 
that  dear  creature  Anastasie  to  the  re¬ 
claimed  acrobat-boy,  Jean-Marie.  “Do 
not  mind,”  she  would  say.  “I,  too,  am 
not  at  all  clever,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  makes  no  difference  in  life.” 

Was  Anastasie  right?  At  first  blush 
it  would  appear  not  It  seems  a  good 
thing  to  be  clever.  Undoubtedly  a 
quick  brain  soon  gets  the  hang  of 
things.  In  this  work-a-day  world, 
when  each  is  trying  to  “get  on”— to  get 
the  better  of  his  average  neighbor- 
cleverness  should  surely  spy  the  way; 
but  there  are  many  thoughtful  men  to¬ 
day  who  are  not  at  all  clear  upon  the 
point.  Experience  has  taught  them  to 
be  doubtful.  From  the  places  which 
they  have  made  for  themselves  in  the 
world  they  look  about  them,  and  with 
voices  of  surprised  inquiry,  ask, 
“Where  are  our  clever  schoolfellows?” 
Ay,  where?  Where  are  the  brilliant 
young  rising  stars  whom  the  gods 
seemed  so  much  to  love?  They  have 
not  all  died  early;  but  where  have  they 
arrived? 

There  comes  into  our  mind  a  clever 
drawing-room  sketch  by  Du  Maurler. 
We  do  not  remember  the  exact  dia¬ 
logue,  but  will  endeavor  to  bring  out 
the  point.  A  delicate  little  boy  has 
been  making  the  running  and  winning 
ladies’  smiles  by  means  of  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  clever  “parlor  tricks.”  To 
him  across  the  carpet  comes  a  burly 
baby  John  Hull  of  aggressive  mien. 
“IXK)k  here,”  says  he.  “I  can’t  speak 
French.  I  can’t  play  the  fiddle,  and  I 
can’t  crochet- but  I  can  pi/ncft  gowr 
head!”  This  single  scene  from  “Punch” 
gives  us  in  a  fiash  the  reverse  of  the 
medai  often  worn  by  clever  boys.  The 


cleverness,  brilliancy,  youthful  promise 
—call  it  what  you  will;  and  the  side 
they  wear  next  their  hearts  is  too  often 
physical  defect 

The  great  physiologist  Huxley  had  a 
conviction  that  a  man’s  best  start  in 
life  is  a  sound  stomach.  With  apolo¬ 
gies  for  mentioning  this  necessary  or¬ 
gan,  we  wish  to  state  clearly  that  this 
is  our  opinion  also.  The  commissariat 
of  the  body  depends  on  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  digestion.  This  should  be 
manned  by  steady  and  eflacient  work¬ 
ers;  for  the  distant  outposts  of  even,  the 
most  highly  cultured  brain  wait  keen¬ 
ly  expectant  for  their  share  in  the  last 
square  meal  It  is  well  known  that 
the  more  highly  developed  the  organ, 
the  sooner  does  it  become  exhausted  in 
the  exercise  of  its  function.  The  clever 
brain,  then,  needs  a  haven  where 
it  may  refit  Sleep  and  food  are  the 
natural  revivers,  or  perhaps  It  would 
be  better  to  say  sleep  and  a  good  di¬ 
gestion;  for  food  without  a  good  diges¬ 
tion  is  coal  and  no  means  of  making  a 
fire;  undigested  food  cannot  keep  alight 
the  furnace  of  the  human  body. 

The  fact  that  highly  imaginative 
work  has  been  done  by  a  brain  working 
at  the  expense  of  the  body  may  seem 
to  contradict  this.  The  body  and  the 
soul  of  man!— beautiful  pictures  from 
the  hand  of  a  perishing  artist;  heaven¬ 
ly  harmonies  touched  by  a  sweet  musi¬ 
cian’s  wasting  fingers;  magic  words 
from  a  pen  dipped  in  the  failing  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  heart— history  is  tearful 
with  pathetic  Instances. 

However,  we  are  speaking  of  clever 
I>eople.  They  are  by  no  means  rare; 
and  for  the  most  part  they  live  a  rough- 
and-tumble  life,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
'riiey,  like  us.  are  parts  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  everyday  existence— the  “butch- 
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ers  or  bakers  or  candlestick-makers”— 
and,  like  us,  they  must  bear  a  share  of 
Its  Jolts  and  Jars.  Here,  to  our  think¬ 
ing,  is  precisely  where  they  fall.  The 
clever  lK)y  is  not  as  a  rule  a  sturdy  boy. 
At  games  he  may  be  brilliant  and 
‘‘showy;”  but  in  an  uphill  fight  he 
‘‘loses  his  hair.”  Under  stress  and 
diflSculty  he  becomes  irritable.  If  the 
strain  be  prolonged  he  either  backs  out 
or  breaks  down.  A  clever  boy  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  when  it  comes  to  his  turn 
at  the  trenches. 

If  there  is  one  field  in  which  dash  is 
more  likely  to  tell  than  in  any  other,  it 
would  seem  to  be  that  afforded  by  the 
various  chances  of  the  fox-hunt.  Yet 
any  hunting-man  will  tell  us  that  It  is 
the  rider  who  keeps  steadily  pounding 
away  who  gets  there  at  the  death. 
Steady  pounding,  grit,  dogged  grip, 
quiet  perseverance,  sustained  effort- 
different  names  for  nearly  the  same 
thing— are  strangers  to  the  clever  boy. 
He  cannot  keep  on  trying.  To  be  sure, 
his  cleverness  often  enables  him  to  do 
quickly  what  it  takes  his  less  impetu¬ 
ous  brethren  longer  to  accomplish;  but 
take  the  clever  boy  as  a  whole  and  we 
are  apt  to  find  his  efforts  fragmentary, 
bis  course  zigzag,  and  his  goal  uncer¬ 
tain. 

How  common  a  thing  it  Is  to  hear  a 
parent  say  of  a  son,  “Yes,  he  could  do 
almost  anything  If  he  would  only  work; 
but  the  fact  is,  he  is  inclined  to  be 
idle!”  There  are  two  questions  which 
we  put  to  ourselves  when  we  hear  a 
statement  of  this  kind:  Could  the  boy 
in  very  truth  do  almost  anything  if  he 
would  work?  Is  he  In  reality  inclined 
to  be  idle? 

A  clever  boy  may  indeed  learn  in  two 
hours  as  much  as  an  average  boy  in 
three  hours;  but  is  it  not  possible  that 
at  the  end  of  two  hours  the  clever  boy 
has  used  himself  up  as  much  as  the 
average  boy  In  three?  The  brain  of  a 
clever  boy  may  be  more  receptive— it 
certainly  is;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
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probably  becomes  more  rapidly  ex¬ 
hausted.  Cleverness  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
associated  in  the  same  individual  wltli 
that  strength  of  personality  which  en¬ 
ables  a  man  to  dominate  his  fellows  by 
th^  force  of  his  bodily  presence.  Every¬ 
body  Is  familiar  with  that  peculiar  feel¬ 
ing  experienced  on  first  shaking  hands 
with  a  possible  antagonist  over  a  tick¬ 
lish  piece  of  business.  When  A,’s  hand 
grips  B.’s,  and  A.  looks  into  B.’s  eyes, 
if  A.  be  the  man  of  stronger  per¬ 
sonality  that  single  look  tells  him 
that  all  is  well.  B.  may  be  the 
cleverer,  but  A.  has  only  to  sit  tight 
and  keep  face  to  face  with  B.,  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  gods  will  be 
favorable  to  A.  in  the  end.  Because,  as 
B.  would  explain  it,  “A.  is  such  an 
over-bearing  fellow;”  and,  as  A.  would 
explain  it,  “I  Just  kept  hammering 
away,  and  wouldn’t  let  him  go  till  it 
was  settled.  I  knew  that  directly  my 
back  was  turned  he  would  write  a  let¬ 
ter  and  cry  off.”  A  clever  man,  as  a 
rule,  would  prefer  to  do  his  fight¬ 
ing  by  letter.  In  the  privacy  of  his 
own  room  he  may  be  able  to  argue  in  a 
manner  disastrous  to  his  opponent;  but 
with  the  steady  eye  of  a  slow  man  upon 
him  his  periods  are  apt  to  halt 

ITie  truth  of  the  tlme-wom  dictum, 
“Life  is  a  battle,”  is  what  makes  things 
dlfllcult  for  clever  i)eople.  For  Instance, 
If  a  clever  man  be  a  grocer  there  is 
sure  to  be  another  grocer  near  at 
hand.  The  clever  grocer  may  dress  his 
window  to  better  advantage;  he  may 
be  keenly  alive  to  the  uses  of  adver¬ 
tisement;  but  the  chances  are 
that  his  more  ordinary  rival  over 
the  way  will  be  more  in  touch 
with  his  customers.  He  will  mix 
with  folk.  *T  like  Mr.  So-and-so;  k&s 
alwayn  the  eatne”  This  is  not  often  said 
of  a  clever  man.  Clever  people  are  apt 
to  be  “moody.” 

It  is  an  unpleasant  charge  sheet  that 
we  have  drawn  up  against  clever  peo¬ 
ple.  The  items  on  it  are  want  of  stay- 
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ing  power,  irritability  and  weakness 
when  in  a  tight  place,  uncertainty  of 
temper,  a  certain  aloofness  from  their 
■fellows  (which  is  ^bad  for  any  man), 
and  a  tendency  to  slyness  and  shifti¬ 
ness  when  occupying  a  responsible  po- 
-aition. 

If  these  things  are  true,  what  is  the 
•reason?  To  answer  intelligibly  we 
must  go  back  almost  to  the  nursery. 
We  believe  that  at  a  very  early  age  a 
•clever  child  learns  to  pit  his  wit  against 
the  muscle  of  other  children.  Physi- 
•cally  be  Is  not  so  strong  as  they, 
and  he  is  aware  of  this  instinctively; 
but  he  has  one  thing  which  they  have 
•not;  an  impressionable  nervous  system. 
He  is  quick  at  assimilating  facts,  and 
slow  to  lose  impressions.  He  learns  to 
read  character.  He  watches  the  other 
children’s  faces.  He  becomes  an  adept 
at  pitting  one  child  against  another, 
and  is  pleased  to  find  himself  able  to 
scheme  an  advantage  when  be  could 
not  win  it  in  open  fight.  At  school  a 
strong  boy  will  take  him  for  his  chum. 
The  clever  boy  will  provide  the  orna¬ 
mental  side  of  the  chumship;  the  strong 
T)oy  will  protect  him  when  necessary. 
In  all  probability  the  clever  boy  will  do 
well  in  the  matter  of  what  is  called 
education.  His  brain  being  quick, 
■eager  and  irritable  he  will  suck  up 
knowledge  like  a' sponge.  Things  are 
so  delightfully  simple  at  school.  There 
Is  the  exact  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
and  he  who  does  it  best  wins.  At 
-school  the  clever  boy  stands  on  velvet; 
but  out  in  the  world  it  Is  a  different 
matter.  The  battle  of  life  has  to  be 
fought  single-handed.  The  way  to 
prosperity  along  which  each  would  go 
must  be  cut  through  virgin  forest  by 
himself.  There  is  no  one  to  say,  “Play 
up!”  No  one  will  tell  him  whether  he 
is  doing  well.  No  one  will  help  him 
here  on  the  larger  field  which  is  the 
ultimate  test  of  a  man’s  true  worth. 
For,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  this  thing 
to  be  accomplished  by  one  and  all  at 
«ome  time  in  the  drama  of  life;  a  bitter 


fight.  The  buttons  are  off  the  foils 
once  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  us. 
Cleverness  here  avails  nothing.  We 
may  shift,  cajole  and  air  our  ornamen¬ 
tal  graces;  but  Fate  has  at  last  crossed 
swords  with  us  in  earnest,  and  bis  un¬ 
swerving  point  is  bare.  We  have  got 
to  fight  it  out—  to  show  our  cleverness? 
No,  there  has  been  enough  of  that;  this 
fight  is  to  decide  our  grit.  It  comes  to 
just  this;  in  the  battle  of  life  it  is  grit 
that  wins.  Then  is  it  a  fact  that  clever 
people  as  a  class,  being  deficient  in 
grit,  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  life?  By 
no  means.  We  have  endeavored  to 
bring  into  relief  the  weak  points  of  the 
quick-witted  with  the  view  to  suggest 
a  reasonable  remedy. 

Now,  if  an  average  clever  person 
were  shown  a  pair  of  three-pound 
dumb-bells,  and  asked  bow  many 
times  he  could  put  them  up  over  his 
head,  be  would  probably  estimate  his 
capabilities  at  about  double  their 
worth.  If  he  were  actually  able  to  put 
the  dumb-bells  up  forty  times,  he  would 
think  that  he  could  certainly  put  them 
up  eighty  times  at  the  least;  and  if  be 
were  prevailed  upon  to  put  his  physical 
capacity  to  the  test,  he  would  go  at  it 
like  a  bull  at  a  gate-post;  be  would  be¬ 
gin  by  putting  the  dumb-bells  up  eigh¬ 
teen  to  the  dozen— and  his  strength 
would  quickly  fail  him.  Physical  ex¬ 
ercise  soon  shows  a  man  his  physical 
level. 

Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  a  clever 
person  should  not  become  physically  as 
strong  as  one  who  is  not  clever;  be¬ 
cause  a  naturally  delicate  constitution 
may  be  hardened  and  rendered  fit  by 
proper  training.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  clever  child  has  most  commonly 
begun  by  being  physically  rather  infe¬ 
rior  to  his  fellows,  and  has  instinctively 
sought  compensation  by  a  special  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  wits;  and  this  has  gone  on 
all  through  his  rise  to  manhood.  A 
nimble  wit  and  a  sluggish  body;  this  is 
the  organization  of  the  average  clever 
person.  ^ 
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The  remedy  is  obvious.  If  any  read¬ 
er  of  this  article  can  say  to  himself,  “I 
did  well  at  school.  There  are  lots  of 
men  now  doing  better  than  I;  and  yet, 
in  the  matter  of  brains,  I  know  I  could 
whip  their  heads  off.  Oh,  how  I  want 
to  succeed!  But— yes,  it  is  true;  I  ad¬ 
mit  it— I  get  fits  of  the  blues;  people 
bother  me.  If  only  somebody  would  tell 
me  exactly  what  to  do  to  get  on  in  life, 
by  Jove,  I’d  very  quickly  set  about  it!” 
If  any  reader  seated  quietly  by  his  own 
flreside  can  admit  this  to  himself,  then 
let  him  make  himself  a  solemn  prom¬ 
ise;  and  let  the  words  of  the  promise 
be.  “I  will  begin  at  once  to  train  my 
body.” 

A  pair  of  three-pound  dumb-bells,  a 
good  book  on  the  use  of  them,  and  a 
bath— these  are  the  whole  outfit.  Ten 
minutes  daily  is  all  the  time  that  need 
be  occupied.  We  are  aware  that  to  do 
the  whole  of  the  exercises  set  down  in 
the  best  books  would  take  nearly  an 
hour  daily;  but  they  may  be  done  two 
or  three  at  a  time  for  ten  minutes  dally 
till  all  have  been  gone  through,  and 
then  begun  again.  A  cold  bath  should 
be  taken  before  dressing  every  morn¬ 
ing  all  the  year  round.  Cold  baths 
vary  in  temperature  from  60  degrees  to 
80  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  bather 
will  quickly  find  out  what  temperature 
best  suits  his  constitution.  When  he 
enters  the  bath  the  water  should  feel 
cold.  Then  in  a  few  seconds  it  should 
cease  to  feel  cold.  The  bather 
should  now  leave  the  bath,  and 
immediately  a  warm  glow  should 
suffuse  the  whole  skin  of  his  body. 
This  glow  should  last  At  no 
time  should  a  feeling  of  chilliness  su¬ 
pervene  after  the  bath.  If  it  does,  the 
water  has  been  too  cold.  Let  the 
bather  raise  the  temperature  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  warm 
water,  until  by  dally  experiment  with  a 
thermometer  he  has  found  what  degree 
gives  him  a  warm,  comfortable  feeling 
after  he  has  dressed.  The  morning 
bath  should  be  taken  colder  and  colder 


as  the  batlier  becomes  stronger,  till, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather,  warm  wa¬ 
ter  is  not  necessary.  The  dumb-bell 
exercises  may  be  done  after  the  bath, 
or  at  any  time  during  the  day;  but  the 
earlier  the  better,  because  the  body,  re¬ 
freshed  by  the  night’s  sleep,  is  best 
able  to  endure  during  the  fore-part  of 
the  day.  The  weight  of  the  dumb¬ 
bells  need  never  be  Increased.  Daily 
open-air  exercise  should  be  taken. 
Meals  must  be  served  at  regular  hours, 
and  should  include  some  green  vegeta¬ 
ble  once  every  day. 

All  this  may  fail  or  be  neutralized 
unless  the  clever  person  Is  careful  to 
guard  against  excess  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  Experience  will  help  to  guide 
him  in  regard  to  diet.  Some  people 
err  in  eating  too  much  animal  food, 
others  in  drinking  too  much  tea.  Tem¬ 
perance  and  moderation  will  help  this 
all-round  development.  To  overload 
the  stomach  makes  a  man  sluggish, 
and  spend  overmuch  of  the  vital  force 
in  the  digestive  processes.  Athletics 
carried  also  to  the  verge  of  exhaustion 
defeat  their  own  end.  The  delicate 
clever  man  may  not  become  a  centena¬ 
rian  by  adopting  the  above-mentioned 
treatment,  but  he  will  certainly  gain  in 
nerve  force  and  take  more  out  of  life, 
and  do  more  for  himself  and  for  his 
fellow-men. 

Let  the  seeker  after  physical  strength 
therefore  persist  in  this  regimen  and 
he  will  gradually  become  strong.  Too 
much  must  not  be  expected  at  once;  but 
at  the  end  of  a  year  the  progress  made 
since  the  beginning  will  be  pleasantly 
obvious. 

The  clever  man  will  now  be  on  the 
way  to  become  a  strong  man  also.  The 
development  of  his  body  will  not  rob  his 
mind  of  Its  cleverness;  but  It  will  re¬ 
lieve  it  of  Its  irritability.  Stability  of 
character  will  come  with  strength  of 
muscle. 

Physical  fitness  will  beget  a  desire 
to  cultivate  friends,  will  engen¬ 
der  a  feeling  of  self-confidence,  and 
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will  induce  a  control  of  temper  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  world  at  large. 

A  delicate  clever  man  has  it  in  his 
own  hands,  then,  to  become  a  clever 
strong  man;  and  a  clever  strong  man 
who  wishes  to  succeed  in  life  is  very 
likely  to  attain  his  desire.  His  daily 
physical  exercises  will  tend  to  make 

Oluunben'a  Joarnal. 


him  steady;  his  growing  physical 
strength  will  render  him  confident;  and 
bis  clever  brain,  relieved  of  its  irritabil¬ 
ity  and  fits  of  depression  will  become 
calm  and  forceful.  With  a  clever  head 
and  a  strong  body,  a  man  ought  to  do 
well. 


EUROPEAN  EXPANSION  IN  ASIA. 


Europeans  have  trebled  in  numbers 
during  the  past  century  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  treble  again  during  the  present 
century.  These  are  the  facts  of  far- 
reaching  import  which  the  eminent  sta¬ 
tistician,  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  announced 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  what  this  immense  growth 
of  Europeans  means  for  Asiatics  it  is 
worth  our  while,  as  the  greatest  Asiatic 
Power,  to  study. 

The  growth  of  the  European  popula¬ 
tion  (including  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  excluding  that 
of  South  American  countries  and  Mex¬ 
ico)  was  from  170  millions  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  last  century  to  510  mil¬ 
lions  at  the  end.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  Increased  from  a 
little  over  5  to  80  millions.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  population  of  the  British  Empire 
increased  from  15  to  55  mlilions.  The 
population  of  Germany  increased  from 
20  to  55  millions;  that  of  Russia  from 
40  to  135  millicms;  and  that  of  France 
from  25  to  40  millions. 

Besides  this  fact  of  the  growtli  of 
the  European,  there  is  a  connected  fact 
which  bears  with  almost  equal  weight 
upon  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia. 

With  a  population  which  not  only  in¬ 
creases  in  numbers  [says  Sir  R.  Gif¬ 


fen],  but  which  year  by  year  becomes 
increasingly  richer  per  head,  the  con¬ 
suming  power  of  the  population  in¬ 
creases  with  enormous  rapidity  and 
must  be  satisfied,  if  at  all,  by  foreign 
imports  of  food  and  raw  materials. 
There  is  no  other  means  of  satisfaction. 

The  increase  of  the  population  has 
not  meant  that  the  individuals  compris¬ 
ing  it  have  in  consequence  grown  poor¬ 
er;  for  the  aggregate  wealth  has  in¬ 
creased  even  faster  than  the  aggregate 
population,  and  consequently  the  aver¬ 
age  individual  is  richer  at  the  end  of 
the  century  than  he  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  His  wants  are  increasing.  He 
is  not  satisfied  with  what  was  once 
sufficient  for  him.  A  thousand  years 
ago  most  Anglo-Saxons,  Frenchmen  or 
Russians  would  have  been  content  with 
a  rough  hut  for  shelter,  a  few  skins 
wherewith  to  clothe  themselves,  and  a 
mess  of  porridge,  with  a  little  game 
from  the  forests,  to  eat.  Even ‘a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  they  had  fewer  wants  than 
they  have  to-day.  The  bouses,  the 
clothes,  the  food  which  satisfied  them 
at  the  commencement  of  last  century  do 
not  satisfy  them  now.  A  comparison 
of  the  accommodation  provided  for  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  poky  little  rooms  of  old 
London  bouses  with  the  accommodation 
provided  for  them  now  will  give  some 
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Idea  of  the  difference  in  living  which  a 
century  has  produced;  and  from  the 
window  of  a  railway  carriage  running 
through  France,  England  and  moat 
other  European  countries  can  be 
seen  superior  new  cottages  in  the 
country  and  new  rows  of  houses 
in  the  town  rising  up  in  thou¬ 
sands  to  take  the  place  of  the  low, 
cramped  habitations  of  the  past.  And 
most,  even  middle-aged,  men  can  notice 
a  rise  in  the  style  of  living  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  generally;  how  much  better  fur¬ 
nished  the  bouses  now  are,  and  how 
both  the  diet  of  the  people  and  their 
clothing  have  Improved  in  quantity  as 
well  as  variety.  The  whole  standard 
of  living  of  Europeans,  and  still  more 
of  Americans,  has  risen  and  is  rising, 
and  their  wants  have  vastly  Increased, 
till  what  were  before  considered  lux¬ 
uries  are  now  becoming  necessaries. 

Now  all  these  increasing  and  varied 
necessaries  of  present-day  civilization 
cannot  be  obtained  in  Europe  itself,  nor 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  countries  of  Europe  are  unable  to 
supply  their  rapidly  augmenting  popu¬ 
lation  with  even  the  barest  necessaries 
oi'  existence,  much  less  the  luxuries. 
Sir  R.  Giffen,  after  giving  statistics  of 
the  imports  of  food  and  raw  materials 
into  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  says: 
“The  inference  seems  undeniable,  then, 
that  the  Continental  countries  named, 
especially  Germany,  have  largely  in¬ 
creased  their  Imports  of  food  and  raw 
materials  of  recent  years— that  is,  have 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  for¬ 
eign  and  over-sea  supplies.”  The  ten¬ 
dency  is  for  each  country  to  direct  its 
attention  to  producing  only  that  which 
it  can  produce  with  special  advantage, 
and  to  look  to  exchanging  its  own  spe¬ 
cial  products  for'  "the  special 
products  of  other  countries.  More 
especially  of  moment  to  the  present 
study  is  the  fact  that  one  and  all  of 
these  European  countries  have  need  to 


obtain  the  products  of  the  tropics, 
which  they  do  by  purchasing  them  with 
the  manufactures  which  for  one  reason 
or  other  they  can  turn  out  more  cheap¬ 
ly  in  Europe  than  in  the  tropics.  The 
numerous  and  rich  European  popula¬ 
tion  must  have  cotton,  silk,  tea,  coffee, 
rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  jute,  etc.  All 
these  necessaries  of  existence  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  tropics  only;  and  it  is 
from  Asia,  especially  from  the  great 
plains  of  India  and  China,  that  they 
as  well  as  the  further  supplies  of  wheat 
required  for  the  European  consumers, 
are  most  easily  and  most  abundantly 
obtained.  Hence  the  impulse  of  Euro¬ 
peans  towards  Asia. 

And  it  is  important  that  we  should 
clearly  understand  that  the  search  for 
tropical  products  is  the  great  compel¬ 
ling  cause  of  the  European  impulse  to 
Asia;  because  in  many  minds  there  is 
still  an  idea  that  Europeans  go  there 
for  'settlement,  and  these  think  that  as 
experience  has  proved  that  Europeans 
cannot  settle  in  tropical  Asia  as  they 
can,  for  instance,  in  the  United  States, 
therefore  they  will  soon  retire  from 
Asia.  It  is,  however,  only  in  a  small 
degree  that  Europeans  go  to  Asia  for 
settlement,  to  live  there  for  good,  and 
to  rear  children,  generation  by  genera¬ 
tion.  In  the  northern  regions  a  few 
millions  of  Russians  settle  down  and 
colonize;  but  the  surplus  population  of 
Europe  go  for  the  most  part  to  America 
and  Australia  for  purposes  of  settle¬ 
ment;  and  the  Europeans  that  go  to 
Asia  go  there  chiefly  for  trade— to  ob¬ 
tain  the  tropical  products  which  are  so 
necessary  an  accompaniment  of  modem 
civilization.  Until  this  point  is  thor¬ 
oughly  realized  the  real  cause  of  the 
expansion  of  some  European  countries 
will  never  be  understood. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  case  of 
France.  Her  population  for  some  years 
has  been  nearly  stationary;  and  yet  she 
not  only  clings  to  her  existing' posses¬ 
sions  in  Asia,  but  is  ever  seeking  to 
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extend  her  influence.  She  holds  Ton- 
king  and  Indo-China,  but  she  never 
ceases  her  efforts  to  acquire  influence 
in  Siam,  Yunnan,  Szecbuen  and  the 
country  behind  Canton;  and  if  the 
British  bad  notforestalled  her  shewould 
bj  now  have  had  Burma  under  her  con¬ 
trol.  Why  is  this?  Not  because  she 
wants  more  countries  upon  which  to 
dump  down  her  surplus  population;  but 
because  her  population  though  station¬ 
ary  is  rich  and  growing  richer;  because 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  is 
rising  and  their  needs  consequently  in¬ 
creasing;  because  they  want  to  buy  trop¬ 
ical  products  with  products  of  home  in- 
dusti’y;  and  because  they  know  that 
they  can  purchase  those  products  more 
easily  and  more  advantageously  in  a 
market  under  their  own  particular  con¬ 
trol  than  they  can  in  a  market  under 
the  control  of  some  one  else.  The 
P  rench  could  never  have  hoped  to  use 
India  as  a  settlement  for  surplus  popu¬ 
lation,  but  they  struggled  with  the 
British  for  mastery  there  because  they 
instinctively  felt  that  they  could  trade 
with  India  much  more  advantageously 
if  it  were  under  their  control  than  they 
could  if  it  were  under  British  control. 
And  they  were  right.  Though  India  is 
nominally  as  freely  open  to  French 
trade  as  it  is  to  British  trade,  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  flve  times  as  much  of 
the  products  of  India  go  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  as  go  to  France.  This  would  never 
have  been  the  case  if  the  French  had 
beaten  us  instead  of  our  beating  them 
la  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  India. 
Their  anxiety  to  gain  exclusive  control 
in  other  markets  can  therefore  be  well 
understood. 

Take,  again,  our  own  case.  Our 
population  certainly  is  increasing,  but 
we  do  not  send  our  surplus  population 
to  settle  in  India,  because,  in  the  flrst 
place,  India  is  nearly  full  already  with 
a  population  of  its  own;  and  because, 
in  the  second  place,  the  tropical  climate 
is  not  suitable  for  the  permanent  set¬ 


tlement  of  people  of  our  race  and  for 
the  rearing  and  bringing  up  of  English 
children.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  white  races  and  colored 
races  do  not  work  well  together.  Wher¬ 
ever  they  try  to  labor  in  the  same  fleld 
the  w’hlte  man  either  becomes  master 
and  simply  superintends  the  colored 
laboring  man;  or  if  he  cannot  do  that 
he  sulks,  becomes  lazy  and  degenerates. 
Consequently  our  main  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  goes  to  America  and  to  our  colo¬ 
nies  in  the  temperate  zone;  and  when 
we  go  to  India  and  otlier  parts  of  Asia 
we  go  there  not  for  settlement  but  to 
obtain  tropical  products. 

Bussia  is  the  only  European  country 
which  sends  any  surplus  population  to 
Asia  for  settlement,  and  these  spread 
in  a  loose  way  over  Northern  Asia, 
where  the  climate  is  temperate  and  suit¬ 
able  for  colonization  by  Europeans,  and 
where  there  are  few  Asiatics  already 
in  possession.  In  all  other  cases  Eu¬ 
ropeans  go  to  Asia  not  to  settle  but 
rather  to  trade.  Here  then  is  one  of 
the  great  generative  forces  which  impel 
Europeans  to  expand  over  Asia.  It  is 
not  the  only  one;  for  besides  being  im¬ 
pelled  there  by  the  necessity  to  find 
food  and  raiment  for  the  body,  they 
are  also  driven  there  by  mori^  spiritual 
impulses.  But  it  is  the  one  on  which 
we  have  to  fix  our  minds  in  the  present 
study. 

Now,  if  Europeans  (in  which  term  are 
Included  the  people  of  the  United  States) 
are  strongly  impelled  towards  Asia  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century, 
with  how  much  greater  force  will  they 
be  impelled  thither  at  its  close?  Sir 
P.  Glffen  has  carefully  examined  the 
rates  of  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  several  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  increase  from  the  present  510 
millions  “to  at  least  1,600  millions  dur¬ 
ing  the  century  now  beginning,  unless 
some  great  change  should  occur,  would 
appear  not  improbable.”  Europeans 
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trebled  In  numbers  during  last  century, 
and  there  Is  as  yet  no  sign  that  they 
will  not  treble  again  during  the  present 
century.  At  any  rate,  they  will  enor¬ 
mously  increase  in  numbers.  It  is  no 
less  certain  that  they /will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  in  w’ealth.  Once  the  ball  of 
wealth  is  set  a-rolling  it  increases  by 
going. 

The  standard  of  *  living  has  been 
steadily  rising,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  will  cease  to  rise  during 
the  present  century.  If  this  is  so  there 
will  be  a  still  greater  demand  for  the 
tropical  products  of  Asia.  More  cot¬ 
ton  and  silk  will  be  required  for  cloth¬ 
ing  and  furniture;  more  tea  and  coffee 
nnd  sugar  for  our  meals;  more  tobacco 
to  smoke;  and  as  the  fields  of  Europe 
become  built  over  by  the  spreading 
towns,  more  wheat  will  be  wanted  from 
outside  to  supply  the  very  foundation 
of  our  diet 

And  as  the  demand  increases  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Europeans  to  satisfy  it  re¬ 
doubles.  A  century  ago  slowly  sailing 
ships  were  considered  sufficiently  suita¬ 
ble  means  of  transport  for  conveying 
the  products  of  Asia  to  Europe.  They 
would  take  five  or  six  months  to  reach 
India  dnd  more  still  to  reach  China. 
Now'  steamers  perform  the  journey  In 
half  that  number  of  weeks.  Where 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  opposed  a  barrier 
to  direct  Intercourse  by  sea  a  canal  has 
been  dug  to  let  ships  through.  Rail¬ 
ways  have  been  run  into  the  interior 
of  Asia  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
l)roducts.  The  Russians  have  con¬ 
structed  one  railway  right  across  the 
breadth  of  Asia  and  another  into  the 
heart  of  Turkestan,  thus  connecting  the 
whole  of  the  northern  portion  with  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  British  have  built  23,000 
miles  of  railway  In  the  Indian  Penin¬ 
sula,  making  the  remotest  parts  accessi¬ 
ble.  France  has  run  a  railway  Into 
Tonklng.  Germany  has  just  begun  to 
push  a  railway  Into  China.  And  under 
the  Influence  or  guidance  of  Europeans 


railways  have  been  constructed  in  other 
parts  of  China,  in  Japan,  in  Siam  and 
in  Asia  Minor. 

Europeans  are  therefore  every  year 
being  brought  nearer  to  Asia  and  in 
closer  contact  with  Asiatics.  And 
whereas  a  century  ago  Europeans  only 
touched  Asia  on  the  w'est,  they  are  now 
in  position  on  the  east  as  well,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  they  have 
expanded  all  over  the  north  ot  Asia, 
and  they  are  filling  up  the  Continent 
of  Australia  on  the  south.  Asia  is  be¬ 
ing  surrounded  by  European  peoples;  it 
in  becoming  more  and  more  accessible- 
to  them,  and  at  the  close  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  w’lll  be  incomparably  more 
accessible  than  it  is  now.  The  number 
of  vessels  plying, between  Europe  and 
Asia  will  have  vastly  increased;  the 
time  they  occupy  upon  the  voyage  will 
have  proportionately  diminished.  Al¬ 
ready  there  are  railway  schemes  in 
preparation  for  connecting  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  w'lth  the  Persian  Gulf  and  eveni 
with  India;  for  connecting  Russia  with 
India,  India  with  China  and  China 
with  Russia.  All  these  will  certainly 
be  carried  out  during  this  century,  till 
at  its  close  Asia  will  be  as  permeated 
with  railways  as  Europe  now  Is.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  have 
been  completed,  putting  the  great 
American  cities  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  In  direct  sea-communication  with 
the  Far  East. 

Europeans  will,  moreover,  press  for¬ 
ward  with  the  more  keenness  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  products  of  Asia  because  of 
the  rivalry  which  exists  between  them. 
The  Europeans  are  not  one  nation,  but 
many,  all  keenly  struggling  with  each 
other  for  the  means  of  sustenance  and 
maintenance.  They  each  want  the 
products  of  Asia,  and  one  nation  cannot 
afford  to  let  another  gain  an  advantage 
over  it  in  facilities  for  obtaining  Its 
requirements.  The  English  fought  for 
a  century  for  the  control  of  the  trade 
of  India.  They  obtained  It  In  the  face 
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ot  the  Portu^rueee,  the  Dutch  and  the 
French;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  unconnected  with  this  fact  that 
the  three  nations  named  have  distinctly 
fallen  away  in  comparison  with  the 
progress  the  English  themselves  have 
made.  Russia  and  Germany  are  now 
pressing  into  Asia,  and  showing  unmis¬ 
takable  symptoms  of  acquiring  special 
facilities  for  themselves;  and  this  fear 
alone  makes  other  nations  press  on  to 
ensure  that  they  will  not  be  left  at  a 
disadvantage.  This  rivalry  in  Asia 
will  become  more  intense  in  future  as 
the  rivalry  in  Europe  itself  comes  to  an 
end,  and  the  numbers  of  the  population 
yet  increase.  And  the  more  intense  the 
rivalry  of  the  European  nations,  the 
more  rapid  is  likely  tq  be  their  progress 
in  Asia. 

What,  now,  has  been  the  effect  of  this 
pressure  of  Europe  upon  Asia  during 
the  past  century?  In  the  first  stages 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  the  strong  seize 
individual  men  and  women  of  the 
weak  and  capture  their  cattle  and 
other  means  of  sustenance,  by 
such  methods  growing  larger  and 
stronger.  But  in  the  latter  stages 
the  tendency  is  for  the  strong  to 
absorb  the  weaker  bodily,  either  in 
part  or  in  whole.  Thus  we  have  France 
taking  part  of  Italy,  Germany  part  of 
France,  Russia  taking  Poland,  and  now 
perhaps  Finland,  and  America  taking 
part  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  So  it 
has  been,  too,  in  Asia.  In  the  rivalry 
and  struggle  of  life  the  powerful  Euro¬ 
peans  have  been  bodily  absorbing  the 
weaker  nations  of  Asia. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  English  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  lower  Bengal  and  along  the 
coast  line  on  both  sides  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula.  But  the  Great  Moghul  was 
still  reigning  at  Delhi;  the  powerful 
Mahratta  Confederacy  held  all  Central 
India;  the  semi-independent  Viceroys 
of  the  Deccan  and  Oudh  were  yet  un¬ 


conquered;  and  the  NOTthwn  Chieftains 
of  Rajputana  and  the  Punjab  were 
scarcely  known  except  by  name.  At 
the  close  of  the  century  the  Queen  of 
England  was  Empress  of  India,  not 
merely  by  title,  but  by  more  assured 
fact  than  any  ruler  had  ever  been  be¬ 
fore.  Her  will  was  absolute  through¬ 
out  India;  the  Great  Moghul  had  been 
swept  away;  the  most  powerful  Con¬ 
federacies  had  vanished  into  thin  air; 
and  the  haughtiest  Chiefs  had  pro¬ 
claimed  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
throne. 

In  more  distant  China  there  has  been 
a  less  vigorous  and  sustained  pressure 
from  Europe,  and  a  more  determined 
opposition  from  the  people  or  rather 
the  government  of  the  country.  Yet 
here  also  the  marks  of  European  pres¬ 
sure  are  seen.  Along  the  borders  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  States  like  Burma, 
Annam  and  Tonklng,  which  a  century 
ago  were  tributary  to  China,  are  now 
governed  by  the  English  and  the 
French.  Fortified  naval  stations  along 
the  coast  are  held  by  European  Powers 
at  Hong-Kong,  Kiao-chau,  Wel-hal-wel 
and  Port  Arthur,  and  European  com¬ 
mercial  settlements  have  hgen  estab¬ 
lished  in  many  places  along  the  coast 
as  well  as  in  the  interior.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Empire  Russia 
has  been  steadily  extending  her  infiu- 
ence  and  control.  First  the  Trans- 
Amur  districts  of  Manchuria  were  ab¬ 
sorbed;  and  the  coast-line  was  an¬ 
nexed  and  a  port  established  at 
Vladivostok;  and  now  a  virtual 
protectorate  has  been  declared  over 
the  remainder  of  Manchuria.  In 
.Japan  the  effects  of  European  pres¬ 
sure,  though  different,  have  been  great¬ 
er.  At  the  beginning  of  last  century 
the  Japanese  were  as  exclusive  as  the 
Chinese  in  matters  of  trade,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  trade  with  Japan  scarcely  existed. 
By  the  clo^  of  the  century  the  Japan¬ 
ese  had  only  saved  themselves  from 
absorption  by  Europeans  by  freely 
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opening  their  country  to  foreign  trade 
and  residence;  so  that  now  Europeans 
can  trade  with  Japan  as  freeiy  as  they 
can  with  each  other.  In  Northern  Asia 
Russia  has  extended  her  sway  over  all 
Siberia.  In  Central  Asia  she  has  ac¬ 
quired  control  over  Turkestan  and  the 
Khanates.  Persia  Is  every  year  com¬ 
ing  more  under  the  influence  of  Russia 
in  the  North  and  England  in  the  South. 
Except,  indeed,  secluded  and  useless 
countries  like  Tibet,  Afghanistan  and 
Arabia,  where  there  never  could  be  any 
trade  of  Importance,  no  Asiatic  country 
has  escaped  the  effects  of  European 
competition  for  the  trade  of  the  tropics. 
Some,  like  India,  where  competition 
was  most  severe,  where  the  means  of 
applying  pressure  was  easiest,  or  where 
the  resistance  was  weakest,  have  had 
to  submit  to  being  controlled  absolutely 
and  to  being  incorporated  bodily  with 
the  European.  Others,  like  Japan,  have 
only  escaped  absorption  by  conceding 
al!  the  Europeans  asked.  But  all  alike 
have  had,  during  the  century  which 
has  passed  away,  to  withdraw  that  op¬ 
position  which  at  the  commencement 
they  put  in  the  way  of  Europeans  pur¬ 
chasing  with  their  own  products  the 
needed  products  of  the  East. 

The  net  result  is  that  out  of  the  total 
population  of  Asia  (including  Japan, 
but  excluding  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago)  of  844  millions,  no  less 
than  344  millions  are  now  under  Euro¬ 
pean  control,  some  250  millions  having 
been  absorbed  during  the  last  century. 

And  those  Asiatics  who  are  now  un¬ 
der  European  control  will  remain  sub¬ 
ject  to  it  during  the  present  century. 
It  would  take  more  space  than  can  be 
afforded  here  fully  to  justify  this  state¬ 
ment,  but  it  may,  nevertheless.  I  think, 
be  safely  accepted.  It  is  possible  to 
imagine  that  through  our  apathy  and 
callousness,  and  the  neglect  of  our  In¬ 
dian  administration— the  flnest  piece 
of  work  that  any  nation  has 
ever  had  in  hand— a  great  popular 


rising  assisted  by  an  attack  from 
Russia  or  France,  or  both  com¬ 
bined,  might  result  in  our  evacua¬ 
tion  of  India.  This  is,  I  hope,  improb¬ 
able;  but  it  is  imaginable,  for  it  has 
been  Imagined  by  that  Englishman  who 
of  all  his  countrymen  has  given  the 
longest  and  most  profound  study  to  the 
question.  Mr.  Meredith  Townsend,  in 
his  lately  published  work,  “Asia  and 
Europe,”  states,  as  a  result  of  a  life¬ 
long  study,  that  “the  Empire  which 
came  in  a  day  will  disappear  In  a 
night.” 

It  is  [he  says]  a  structure  built  on  noth¬ 
ing,  without  foundations  .  .  .  Banish 
those  flfteen  hundred  men  in  black,  de¬ 
feat  the  slender  garrison  in  red.  and  the 
Empire  has  ended.  ...  It  is  the  active 
classes  who  have  to  be  considered,  and 
to  them  our  rule  Is  not  and  cannot  be  a 
rule  without  prodigious  drawbacks 
...  of  which  the  last  and  great¬ 
est  of  all  Is  the  total  loss  of 
the  Interestlngness  of  life.  .  .  . 
The  catastrophe  in  India  will  ar¬ 
rive  either  In  some  totally  unforeseen 
manner,  or  through  a  general  insurrec¬ 
tion  aided  by  a  voluntary  transfer  of 
power  from  European  to  Asiatic  hands. 
The  Insurrection  will  recur  within  a 
month  of  our  sustaining  any  defeat 
whatever  severe  enough  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  defeat  in  the  Indian  bazars. 

.  .  .  The  Peninsula  might  be  recon¬ 
quered.  .  .  .  Still  an  uneasy  tranquil¬ 
lity  might  continue  for  a  generation,  to 
be  broken  again  after  thirty  or  forty 
years  by  a  third  uprising. 

Such  are  the  gloomy  forebodings  of 
one  who  has  lived  in  India  and  known 
India  as  few  know  it,  and  who,  more¬ 
over,  was  in  India  during  the  great  Mu¬ 
tiny. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  ray  of  hope 
tor  us  still;  and  these  convictions  are 
shared  by  some,  at  least,  of  those  who 
have  had  recent  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  governing  India.  The  antip¬ 
athy  of  Asiatics  for  Europeans,  upon 
w’hlch  Mr.  Townsend  so  strongly  in¬ 
sists,  is  undoubtedly  there,  and  always 
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will  be  there.  He  is  perfectly  right  In 
saying  that  the  active  classes  miss  the 
excitement  and  Interestingness  of  their 
old,  wild,  gambling  life;  and  are  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  leadenness  of  our  rule. 
So,  however,  did  the  wild  aboriginal 
tribes  of  India  miss  the  still  greater 
freedom  to  hunt,  and  murder  and  steal, 
and  wander  as  they  would  which  they 
enjoyed  till  they  were  brought  Into 
some  sort  of  order  by  the  superior  races 
which  came  flooding  Into  India  in  re- 
ci^rring  waves  from  the  temperate  re¬ 
gions  of  Asia.  But  the  savage  aborigi¬ 
nal  tribes  had  to  submit  to  the  inevita¬ 
ble  march  of  civilization.  Whether  they 
appreciated  it  or  not,  they  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  restrictions  which  the  more 
civilized  crusaders  imposed  upon  their 
formerly  uncurbed  license  to  murder 
and  steal  asthey  liked.  Similarly  in  their 
turn  the  present  active  classes  in  India 
will  have  to  submit,  whether  they  And 
it  congenial  or  no,  to  the  restraints 
which  the  last  and  the  most  civilized, 
because  most  socially  efficient,  of  the 
luvaderk  from  the  temperate  regions 
impose  upon  them  to  curb  that  spirit  of 
wild  adventure  and  excitement  which 
had  as  its  main  result  the  anarchy  in 
which  we  found  India  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  Even  the  last  Mutiny  did 
not  succeed;  and  it  produced  no  single 
man  of  capacity  nor  any  symptom  of  a 
government  which  would  have  replaced 
ours  and  stayed  the  flood  of  European 
invasion.  And  if  it  did  not  succeed  in 
1857,  how  is  any  similar  movement  to 
succeed  now  when  there  are  23,000 
miles  of  railway  running  through  India, 
and  telegraphs  to  every  comer  of  the 
I)eninsula;  now,  since  the  Suez  Canal 
has  been  cut,  and  since  our  steamers 
have  so  increased  in  speed  and  in  num¬ 
bers.  and  our  whole  organization  of 
Empire  so  improved  that  we  could 
more  easily  place  200,000  white  troops 
ill  India  in  1902  than  we  could  20,000 
in  1857?  How  could  it  succeed  when 
all  these  troops  would  be  accompanied 


bj  the  most  modem  artillery,  while  the 
natives  would  not  have  even  the  obso-, 
lete  artillery  which  they  possessed  in 
1857? 

However,  it  evidently  is  imaginable 
that  there  may  be  such  a  concatenation 
of  misfortunes— attacks  from  outside 
and  risings  within— that  we  may  lose 
India.  But  what  is  not,  I  believe  im¬ 
aginable  by  any  one  who  has  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  this  article  before  him,  is  that 
India,  freed  from  the  English,  will  con¬ 
tinue  free  of  European  control  altogeth¬ 
er;  and  this  is  the  real  point  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  present  study.  Mr.  Town¬ 
send’s  forecast  is  that  after  the  natives 
o’  India  have  evicted  us  either  by  force 
or  by  gradually  getting  into  their  hands 
all  the  power  in  the  Government  offices, 

India  will  be  reduced  to  the  condition 
in  which  we  found  her  .  .  .  life  will 
again  be  made  Interesting  as  of  old  by 
incessant  wars,  invasions  and  struggles 
for  personal  ascendency.  The  rail¬ 
ways  .  .  .  will  be  torn  up,  the  univer¬ 
sities  will  be  scouted  by  military  rulers, 
the  population  will  begin  to  decrease, 
and  in  short,  one  word  expresses  it  all, 
India  will  once  more  be  Asiatic. 

Now,  even  supposing  the  mother 
country  had  become  so  effete  as  to  al¬ 
low  this,  and  that  the  great  young  na¬ 
tions  of  Australia  and  Canada  would 
look  with  Indifference  on  so  deplorable 
an  ending  to  all  the  efforts  which  we 
who  spend  our  lives  in  trying  to  rule 
India  justly  have  made,  is  it  likely  that 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  France  and 
America  would  stand  by  and  see  that 
great  market  go  to  ruin  from  which 
they  require  so  much  of  the  necessaries 
of  civilization?  The  world  in  general 
has  need  of  what  India  can  produce; 
and  if  there  is  one  thing  more  certain 
than  another  it  is  that  the  European  na¬ 
tions— incomparably  more  powerful  as 
they  now  are  than  they  have  ever  been 
before,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  from  whose  efforts 
,\ir.  Townsend  draws  his  analogies— 
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will  Insist  that  great  rich  spaces  of  the 
earth’s  surface  like  India  and  China 
shall  be  placed  and  kept  under  those 
conditions  which  most  conduce  to  eflB- 
cient  production.  The  industrial  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  world  is  advancing  with 
ever  accelerating  rapidity.  Greater 
strides  forward  have  been  made  in  the 
last  century  than  in  all  the  centuries 
which  have  gone  before.  The  forces 
which  favor  this  progress  are  continu¬ 
ally  increasing  in  strength,  and  the  re¬ 
sisting  forces  are  continually  decreas¬ 
ing.  It  is  altogether  Inconceivable, 
therefore,  that  the  civilized  Powers 
should  ever  allow  the  clock  to  be  set 
Lack  in  India  in  the  w’ay  Mr.  Townsend 
anticipates  and  the  industrial  progress 
already  made  to  be  summarily  swept 
away. 

If  the  English  are  too  indolent,  or  too 
indifferent,  or  too  lacking  in  virility  to 
rule  India,  and  allow  it  to  relapse  back 
into  the  anarchy  in  which  they  found 
it.  depend  upon  it  there  will  be  an  even 
keener  scramble  among  the  European 
nations  for  its  possession  than  there 
ever  was  for  spheres  of  influence  in  Af¬ 
rica  or  China.  And  there  is  nothing  so 
extraordinary  or  unprecedented  in  such 
ii  movement  from  Europe  to  Asia  that 
we  should  look  upon  it  as  unnatural 
and  merely  ephemeral.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  a  strictly  normal  occurrence 
in  the  general  life  of  nations.  Through¬ 
out  its  history  there  has  ever  been 
a  succession  of  waves  of  invasion  from 
the  temperate  regions  over  the  fertile 
plains  of  India.  We  are  simply  in  the 
presence  of  the  last  and  greatest  of 
tliese  waves,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  will  be  any  less  perma¬ 
nent  than  the  others.  There  is  Indeed 
every  indication  to  show  that  it  will  be 
just  as  lasting.  It  may  be  over-laid  by 
some  higher  wave  still.  But  it  will 
not  be  thrown  back  by  the  masses  over¬ 
ridden.  Because  Europeans  do  not  set¬ 
tle  down  in  India  to  live  and  Intermarry 
with  the  people  like  all  previous  invad¬ 


ers  is  no  indication  that  their  dominion 
will  be  less  permanent  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary;  it  is,  if  anything,  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  permanence  of  European 
dc  minion;  for  while  all  other  northern 
invaders  have  been  absorbed,  by  inter¬ 
marriage  with  the  conquered  and  have 
been  rendered  effete  by  the  tropical  cli¬ 
mate  of  India,  the  Europeans  will  keep 
their  type  true  and  their  vigor  fresh. 
For  the  coming  century  at  least  we 
may  conclude,  the  Asiatics  now  under 
European  control  will  still  remain  de¬ 
pendents  of  Europe. 

We  may  conclude  even  more  than 
this.  Not  only  will  they  remain  still 
under  the  control  of  Europe,  but  they 
will  even  be  used  to  extend  European 
influence  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  The 
English  have  so  used  the  natives  of 
India  all  through  the  past  century. 
Madras  sepoys  helped  to  conquer  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  Madrassis  and  Ben¬ 
galis  to  subdue  the  Mahrattas,  and  all 
three  to  subjugate  the  Sikhs.  Besides 
which,  all  these  separate  types  of  In¬ 
dian  troops— more  different  In  every  re¬ 
spect  as  they  are  than  Italians  are  from 
Scotchmen— have  been  used  by  us  in 
the  extension  of  our  Influence  in  Persia, 
iu  Afghanistan  and  in  China.  Similar¬ 
ly  the  French,  from  whom,  indeed,  we 
first  learned  the  system,  have  used  the 
Annamese  against  the  Tonking- 
ese,  and  both  against  the  Chinese;  and 
the  Russians  have  used  one  class  of 
Asiatic  against  another.  Even  more 
remarkable  and  significant  still  is  the 
fact  that  to  quell  the  Indian  Mutiny  we 
raised  levies  of  Indians  themselves; 
that  we  have  used  frontier  tribesmen 
to  put  down  frontier  risings;  and  that 
to  relieve  the  Legations  at  Peking  we 
took  the  newly  formed  Chinese  regi¬ 
ment  from  Wel-hai-wel. 

I  think  it  will  be  a  fair  conclusion, 
then,  that  the  500  million  Europeans 
who  wish  to  trade  with  Asia  will  be 
assisted  in  their  efforts  to  establish 
equable  trade  relations  with  the  500 
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million  independent  Asiatics  by  the  344 
million  Asiatics  now  under  European 
control;  and  they  will  be  assisted  the 
more  readily  because  of  the  advantage 
which  these  Asiatics  themselves  gain 
from  free  commercial  access  to  new 
markets.  Not  only  will  Europe  gain  by 
the  opening  up  of  China,  but  India  will 
too.  The  trade  of  India  with  China  at 
the  commencement  of  last  century  was 
quite  insignificant  It  now  amounts  to 
more  than  the  trade  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia  put  together  with 
that  country. 

Further,  it  can  be  shown  that  both 
the  Europeans  and  also  the  Asiatics  un¬ 
der  European  control  will  probably 
augment  in  numbers  more  rapidly  than 
the  independent  Asiatics.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  stated  that  the  Europeans 
are  likely  to  treble  in  numbers  during 
the  present  century.  The  population 
of  India  has  also  been  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  under  the  security  of  our  rule,  and 
at  the  present  rate  will  be  two  and  a 
half  times  more  numerous  at  the  close 
of  the  century  than  it  is  now.  On  the 
other  hand  except  in  Japan,  which  only 
furnishes  a  tenth  part  of  the  total, 
there  is  no  Indication  that  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Asiatic  population  will  increase 
so  rapidly  as  either  the  population  of 
India  or  the  population  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Countries  like  Ara¬ 
bia,  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey  have  a 
way  of  keeping  down  their  population 
by  incessant  wars  or  massacres.  The 
only  country  where  a  great  Increase  of 
population  is  likely  is  China,  and  I  can 
find  no  sign  that  the  Chinese  under 
their  own  rulers  will  more  than  double 
in  number  while  the  Europeans  are 
trebling.  Mr.  Parker,  who  was  for 
many  years  in  the  British  Consular  ser¬ 
vice  in  China,  has  devoted  a  chapter  of 
his  recently  published  work  on  China 
to  a  consideration  of  the  increase  of  the 
population.  His  conclusions  are  that 
for  the  1,500  years  up  to  1200  the  popu¬ 
lation  remained,  off  and  on,  at  about  50 


millions,  and  that  it  did  not  reach  100 
millions  till  the  beginning  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  According  to  the  most 
reliable  Chinese  statistics,  in 

1700  the  population  was  100  millions 
1741  '*  ”  143  ” 

1762  ”  ”  200  ” 

1851  ”  ’’  432  ” 

1894  ”  ”  421  ” 

These  figures  cannot,  of  course,  be 
taken  as  strictly  accurate,  and  they 
are  generally  considered  to  be  some¬ 
what  in  excess.  They  are,  however, 
sufficiently  correct  to  show  that  there 
was  a  pretty  steady  increase  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  great 
Taeplng  rebellion  and  by  subsequent 
famines.  The  last  two  centuries  have 
bc-en  the  most  progressive  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  China  as  regards  the  increase 
of  population,  and  in  that 'time  the 
l>opulation  has  quadrupled.  As  far, 
then,  as  the  data  at  our  disposal  will  al¬ 
low  us  to  draw  conclusions,  we  may 
assume  that  the  Chinese  are  doubling 
in  numbers  every  century. 

The  outlook  is,  then,  that  while  the 
Asiatics  under  European*  control  will 
during  the  century  increase  from  344 
millions  to  about  800  or  850  millions, 
and  the  Europeans  from  500  to  1,500 
millions,  the  400  million  Chinese  are 
not  likely  to  Increase  to  more  than  800 
millions;  and  of  the  remaining  100  mil¬ 
lion  independent  Asiatics,  one-half  are 
unlikely  to  increase  at  all,  and  the 
other  half— the  Japanese— already  ac¬ 
cept  European  methods  of  commercial 
Intercourse. 

China  is  therefore  likely  to  receive 
the  chief  attention  of  Europe  in  the 
present  century  as  India  did  in  the 
past.  It  is  known  to  be  a  country  of 
great  natural  resources,  which  are  not 
at  present  properly  developed  by  the 
people,  and  these  wasted  resources  are 
needed  by  the  growing  populations  of 
Europe.  It  is  no  hardship,  but  on  the 
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contrary,  a  benefit  to  the  Chinese  that  control  of  more  socially  efficient  and 
these  wasted  resources  should  be  devel-  vigorous  races  as  India  has  come  under 
oped  under  skilled  European  guidance,  the  British,  Turkestan  under  the  Rus- 
and  that  they  should  have  unfettered  slans,  and  Indo-Chlna  under  the  French, 
opportunity  of  interchanging  their  own  It  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  them- 
special  products  with  the  special  prod-  selves  and  everybody  else  if  they 
nets  of  Europe.  As,  then,  the  Euro-  choose  the  former  course.  But,  in  any 
peans  see  their  numbers  augmenting,  case,  we  may  assume  as  the  result  of 
and  their  wants  even  faster  than  their  this  study  that  during  the  century 
numbers,  and  so  feel  their  need  for  the  China  will  be  as  thoroughly  opened  up 
products  of  China  increasing  in  ur-  to  European  trade  as  are  now  India 
gency:  as  they  find  themselves  by  the  and  Japan;  and  the  idea  of  the  Yellow 
spread  of  railways  and  the  increased  Peril  may  be  dismissed  as  a  bogey  of 
speed  of  steamers  yearly  getting  nearer  badly-informed  philosophers, 
to  China;  as  they  feel  their  power  of  Those  Europeans  who  are  wise  will 
making  their  will  felt  steadily  devel-  adapt  their  foreign  policy  accordingly, 
oping,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  We  British  may  not  continue  to  take 
will  for  long  tolerate  the  attitude  of  ex-  the  leading  part  in  opening  up  China, 
elusion  which  the  Chinese  Government  We  may  allow  ourselves  to  be  outpaced 
have  so  far  assumed.  by  Russia,  Germany  or  America.  But 

Under  the  inexorable  law  of  progress  whether  we  take  the  most  prominent 
the  Chinese  will  be  given  the  choice  part  or  not,  the  work  will  be  done;  and 
of  advancing  with  the  foremost  nations  If  we  may  judge  from  our  experience 
in  the  world,  opening  up  their  country  India  during  the  last  century,  that 
as  the  Japanese  have  opened  up  theirs,  nation  which  works  the  hardest,  the 
and  trading  as  freely  with  European  most  intelligently  and  the  most  reso- 
nations  as  Eyre^eans  trade  with  one  lately  will  as  ever  reap  the  richest  re- 
another  or  else  of  passing  under  the  ward. 

Th.  ifootl^  B.T1.W.  ^<»^nghu»hand. 


QUIETUS. 

Man  and  his  strife!  and  beneath  him  the  Earth  in  herlgreen 
repose 

And  out  of  the  Barth  he  cometh,  and  into  the  Earth  he  goes. 

O  sweet  at  last  is  the  Silence,  O  sweet  at  the  warfare’s  close! 
For  out  of  the  Silence  he  cometh,  and  into  the  Silence  goes. 

-  And  the  great  sea  round  him  glistens,  and  above  him  the  great 
Night  glows. 

And  out  of  the  Night  he  cometh,  and  into  the  Night  be  goes. 
Tb.8pMkw.  .  .  1..JJ.SN  WUliamWatam. 
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VICTOR  HUGO. 

A  hundred  years  have  passed  since  century,  Napoleon.  We  no  longer 
Victor  Hugo  was  born.  It  Is  but  a  study  Napoleon  by  accepting  the  opln- 
small  space  of  time  when  we  consider  ions  of  friends  or  foes,  or  by  gazing  at 
the  number  of  centuries  through  which  the  map  of  Europe  he  changed  so  pro- 
the  rich  and  various  literature  of  foundly;  we  gather  together  all  the 
France  has  flourished.  Yet  it  has  been  illuminating  facts  we  can  find  concern- 
long  enough  for  this  one  man,  by  bis  ing  the  man,  and  so  at  last  are  learning 
own  power  or  as  the  representative  of  to  reach  a  reliable  estimate  of  Napo- 
the  spirit  of  his  time— according  to  our  Icon’s  place  in  the  world.  And  if  we  are 
theory  of  history— to  turn  the  mighty  to  reach  a  reliable  estimate  of  Hugo’s 
stream  of  that  literature  into  a  new  achievement  in  literature  we  must  like- 
channel.  It  has  been  long  enough  also  wise  cast  aside  the  empty  and  confllct- 
for  the  most  conflicting  Judgments  to  be  ing  discussions  of  critics,  and  even  for 
recorded  concerning  bis  achievement.  a  time  close  his  own  books,  to  come  to 

Even  yet  the  time  has  not  come  for  the  man  himself, 
any  final  statement  regarding  the  pre-  The  initial  fact  that  Hugo’s  work  fur- 
cise  value  of  Hugo’s  work.  The  con-  nishes  singularly  little  self-revelation 
fllct  of  opinion  regarding  that  work  of  the  more  obvious  kind  is  itself,  one 
may,  or  may  not,  show  the  futility  of  may  note,  very  significant.  A  profound 
literary  criticism.  There  is,  however,  and  almost  instinctive  secretiveness  is 
another  way  of  estimating  the  calibre  everywhere  characteristic  of  the  peas- 
of  a  great  literary  personality.  We  ant,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
may,  for  the  moment,  ignore  bis  liter-  France,  a  fact  which  Balzac  in  “Les 
ary  output  altogether,  in  order  to  con-  Paysans”  and  Zola  in  “La  Terre’’  have 
aider  the  man  himself  who  was  the  powerfully  illustrated.  It  is  not  diffi- 
primary  source  and  origin  of  that  out-  cult  to  account  for.  Sincerity  marks 
pot  What  the  man  was  that  we  may  the  aristocrat  and  secretiveness  marks 
be  sure  his  work,  with  blurred  outline  the  plebeian,  simply  because  force— 
or  added  glamour,  also  was.  There  are  which  need  not  be  secretive— is  the  tra- 
few  writers  whose  personality  is  so  ob-  ditional  weapon  of  the  lord,  and  cun- 
scured  in  their  work  as  Victor  Hugo;  ning— which  must  be  secretive— is  the 
he  himself  wrote,  as  early  as  1835  (in  traditional  weapon  of  the  peasant, 
the  Preface  to  “Chants  du  CrSpuscule’’),  Now  Hugo  belonged  to  a  race  of  peas- 
and  with  more  truth  than  an  author  ants.  He  could  never  have  performed 
always  shows  in  self-analysis,  that  his  his  special  work  in  the  world  if  under¬ 
personality  was  only  faintly  indicated  neatb  all  other  elements  in  his  nature 
in  his  books.  In  gauging  that  person-  there  had  not  been  ineradicably  rooted 
ality,  therefore,  we  only  follow  the  in-  the  solid  and  primitive  qualities  of 
dication  be  has  himself  given  when  we  the  French  peasant.  His  grandfather 
throw  aside  his  books  altogether.  sprang  from  people  who,  so  far  as  is 

In  estimating  Victor  Hugo’s  achieve-  known,  all  cultivated  the  soil  in  Lor- 
ment  and  place  in  the  world,  we  have,  raine;  this  grandfather,  however,  took 
indeed,  to  follow  the  same  course  as  an  upward  step  in  the  world,  he  be- 
bas  been  found  desirable  in  the  case  of  came  a  Joiner,  and  that  he  eminently 
an  even  greater  figure  of  the  nineteenth  represented  the  solid  virtues  of  the 
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French  artisan  we  may  Judge  by  the  times  forced  him  to  take  up  what  on 
fact  that  he  was  “couronn6”  on  the  the  surface  seemed  a  revolutionary  atti- 
F6te  des  Epouz  in  1797;  all  the  rela-  tude,  but  his  ideals  always  remained 
tions  at  this  time,  one  notes,  were  the  same.  Even  in  1831,  when  still  a 
becoming  artisans,  craftsmen,  small  young  man,  be  wrote  that  his  poems 
tradesmen— bakers,  hairdressers,  boot-  were  “those  of  an  honest,  simple,  se- 
uiakers,  and  so  on.  From  his  mother  rious  man,  who  desires  liberty,  better- 
Victor  Hugo  inherited  traditions  which  ment  and  progress  but  at  the  same  time 
only  intensified  those  that  came  with  all  due  precautions  and  all  due 
through  bis  father;  on  this  side,  indeed,  moderation;’’  and  one  seems  to  be  Us- 
we  are  not  among  peasants,  but  among  tening  to  the  immortal  Homais.  He 
the  middle-class,  but  the  stolid  bourgeois  displayed  the  moderation  and  domes- 
virtues  of  these  pious  Breton  maternal  tlclty  of  the  plebeian  Frenchman  even 
ancestors  could  only  serve  to  empba-  in  his  vices;  he  was  not  faithful  to  bis 
size  the  paternal  traditions.  We  see  at  wife,  but  his  devotion  to  his  mistress 
once  the  primary  source  of  that  pie-  endured  for  half  a  century.  A  gen- 
beian  self-concealment  which  is  so  uinely  romantic  and  aristocratic  figure, 
marked  in  Victor  Hugo’s  work.  To  call  such  a  person  as  Yilliers  de  I’lsle- 
it  insincerity  is  to  misunderstand  it,  for  Adam,  inheriting  the  blood  and  the 
80  fundamental  an  instinct  is  a  mas-  temper  of  crusaders  and  templars, 
sive  and  solid  quality,  more  allied  could  never  have  played  Victor  Hugo’s 
to  a  virtue  than  to  a  vice,  and  with-  part  in  the  world  of  literature  or  have 
out  it  we  should  certainly  have  had  wielded  his  infinence.  For  that  was 
no  Victor  Hugo.  Whenever  we  look  needed  all  the  shrewd  caution,  the 
below  the  surface  of  his  work  or  stolid  impenetrability,  of  the  essential 
his  life  we  come  on  this  solid  peasant. 

rock  of  ancestral  peasant  and  bourgeois  So  far  I  have  said  nothing  of  Hugo’s 
nature.  When  M.  Claretle  called  on  father.  It  is  obvious  that  when  we 
Hugo  in  his  old  age  he  saw  the  “Petit  have  made  clear  in  the  poet’s  charac- 
Journal’’  lying  about,  and  tells  us  that  ter  the  part  played  by  the  peasant,  the 
he  was  surprised,  adding— sagaciously  craftsman,  the  bourgeois,  we  have  only 
enough— that  he  could  not  tell  why.  begun  the  analysis  of  bis  genius;  we 
The  great  poet  might  speak  after  the  have  only  set  down  one  of  its  elementa 
manner  of  Homer  and  JEschylus  for  fundamental  as  that  element  may  be. 
others'  pleasure;  for  bis  own  pleasure  Hugo’s  father  brings  us  to  a  further 
be  shared  with  the  humblest  of  his  stage  in  bis  making.  In  this  generation 
countrymen  a  devotion  to  the  “Petit  the  Hugos  seem  to  have  abandoned 
Journal:’’  In  the  same  manner  this  their  village  associations,  nearly  all 
enthusiastic  patriot  cautiously  In-  joined  the  army,  and  Joseph-L^opold- 
vested  the  large  fortune  he  ultimate-  Sigisbert  Hugo— bis  name  alone  indi- 
ly  amassed  in  foreign  stocks.  For  cates  the  swelling  ambitions  of  the 
Victor  Hugo  poetry  was  not  an  Hugo  family,  for  be  was  the  son  of  a 
everlasting  self-revelation.  This  de-  simple  Joseph  Hugo— became  a  soldier 
scendant  of  cultivators  and  crafts-  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  on  the  eve  of 
men  cultivated  the  great  craft  of  the  epoch-making  year  of  1789.  He 
poetry  with  the  same  honest,  stolid,  was  extremely  sensitive  to  the  in- 
fnndamentally  impersonal  spirit  In  fineness  of  the  eventful  days  in  which 
which  his  forefhthers  had  followed  the  his  youth  was  passed;  be  was  affected 
crafts  of  carpentering,  boot-making,  or  by  the  nervous  erethism  so  common  at 
hair-dressing.  Circumstances  some-  that  period;  at  one  time  he  changed  bis 
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name  Leopold  to  Brutus.  He  became 
a  lieutenant-general  under  Napoleon, 
when  generals  were  springing  up  from 
the  ranks  in  all  directions,  and  having 
written  “Memolres,”  in  which  his  own 
virtues  were  emphasized,  not  witl^ut 
some  violence  to  the  actual  facts,  he 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  genius,  but  he  was  clearly 
a  somewhat  exceptional  man;  with  him 
the  Hugo  family  stepped  outside  the 
narrow  parochial  limit  of  those  home¬ 
ly  avocations  and  virtues  in  which  its 
energies  had  during  long  ages  been 
slowly  built  up,  and  took  part  in  the 
life  of  the  world,  realizing  the  existehce 
of  ideas.  Thus  he  leads  us  directly  up 
to  his  famous  son. 

It  was  during  the  Brutus  episode, 
when  he  was  stationed  at  Nantes,  that 
General  Hugo  met  his  future  wife. 
Her  name  was  Sophie  Tr6buchet,  and 
she  was  the  daughter  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Breton  ship-builder;  they  were 
very  royalist  people  and  very  religious, 
many  of  the  feminine  members  of  the 
family  being  Ursuline  nuns.  Sophie, 
though  not  religious,  shared  the  royal¬ 
ist  feelings  of  the  family,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  regarded  this  as  any  ob¬ 
stacle  to  her  marriage  with  “Brutus.” 
She  is  described  as  petite  and  mignonne, 
with  hands  and  feet  like  a  child’s;  she 
had  no  pleasure  in  nature  nor  any  in¬ 
quisitive  desire  for  knowledge;  alto¬ 
gether,  a  seemingly  insignificant  per¬ 
son  who  brought  no  obvious  positive 
element  to  modify  her  son’s  paternal 
heredity,  yet  not  without  a  certain 
individuality  of  her  own,  as  shown  not 
only  by  her  freethlnklng  tendencies,  but 
also  in  a  certain  virile  authority  which 
later  she  came  to  acquire  as  a  result  ol 
her  husband’s  long  absences,  and  which 
eventually  culminated  in  a  separation. 
Through  her  also  came  a  certain  ele¬ 
ment  of  nervous  weakness  which  was 
by  no  means  without  significance.  She 
is,  again,  significant  from  the  fact  of 
the  difference  of  race;  the  more  or  less 


Germanic  people  of  Lorraine  and  the 
more  or  less  Celtic  people  of  Brittany 
represent  the  two  most  opposed  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  population  of  France. 
Victor  Hugo's  mother,  however  char¬ 
acterless  she  may  personally  seem, 
brought  to  him  the  racial  instincts  of 
a  poetry-loving  and  sea-faring  people, 
which  may  well  have  served  to  give 
direction  to  the  more  active  and  funda¬ 
mental  •  elements  furnished  on  the 
paternal  side. 

Moreover,  the  mere  fact  of  marked 
difference  of  race,  of  a  kind  of  cross¬ 
breeding,  is  itself  a  source  of  the  varia¬ 
tional  tendency,  and  cannot  be  passed 
over  as  a  probable  factor  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Victor  Hugo’s  genius. 

Two  children,  both  sons,  were  the 
first  born  of  this  marriage,  and  both 
were  large  and  robust  infants.  Seven¬ 
teen  months  after  the  birth  of  the 
second,  on  the  2Cth  of  February,  1802, 
at  Besangon,  was  born  the  third  child, 
Victor.  At  this  time  his  father  was 
twenty-nine  years  of  age  and  his 
mother  thirty-one.  For  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  this  child  his  mother, 
we  are  told,  was  singulUrement  gtnte. 
Unlike  his  brothers,  he  was  a  small, 
delicate,  puny  child,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  declared  that  he  could  never 
live;  small  and  ugly,  his  mother 
described  him,  “no  longer  than  a 
knife.”  This  weakly  tendency  per¬ 
sisted  through  childhood,  and  was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  influence  of  the  flrst  order 
in  turning  the  young  Hugo’s  activities 
into  Imaginative  rather  than  practical 
channels.  He  was  melancholy  and  lan¬ 
guid,  frequently  found  in  comers  cry¬ 
ing,  for  no  cause  in  particular.  At 
school  he  was  the  smallest  child  there, 
and  special  care  had  to  be  taken  of 
him;  he  was  under  the  care  of  the 
schoolmaster’s  daughter,  and  almost 
his  earliest  recollections  were  of  being 
taken  in  the  mornings  into  her  bedroom 
and  placed  on  the  bed,  where  he 
watched  her  put  on  her  stockings  and 
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dress.  This  physical  delicacy  and  lan¬ 
guor  was,  however,  only  one  aspect, 
though  a  signillcant  aspect,  of  the 
silent,  gentle,  fragile  child.  On  the 
other  side  he  wad  reflective  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  learning  to  read  even  before  he 
was  taught  His  brain  had  gained 
through  the  inhibited  activities  of  his 
body. 

Yet  it  was  Hugo’s  good  fortune  not  to 
be  permanently  hampered  by  delicate 
health.  On  the  contrary,  when  his 
early  feebleness  had  performed  its 
function  by  leading  the  shy  and  sensi¬ 
tive  child  into  the  path  from  which 
henceforth  he  could  not  retreat,  event¬ 
ually  he  acquired,  and  retained  to  the 
end,  all  the  coarse  robust  vigor  of  his 
peasant  ancestors.  Bodin  has  re¬ 
marked  that  there  was  much  of  the 
Hercules  about  Hugo,  and  in  every  de¬ 
scription  of  his  physical  appearance 
and  habits  the  strength  and  vigor  of  his 
constitution  and  appetites  are  empha¬ 
sized.  Germain  S#e,  who  examined 
him  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  declared 
that  he  had  the  body  and  organs  of  a 
man  of  forty.  Until  his  last  illness, 
when  over  eighty  years  of  age,  his 
health  was  always  perfect.  He  slept 
like  a  child;  he  rose  at  six  and  was 
able  to  begin  work  at  once,  and  it  was 
no  fatigue  to  him  to  write  standing;  he 
ate  enormously,  miscellaneously  and 
rapidly,  yet  he  never  suffered  from  in¬ 
digestion;  his  teeth  could  crush  peach- 
stones;  his  beard,  said  the  barber,  w'as 
three  times  tougher  than  any  one  else’s 
and  destroyed  all  the  razors;  his  eye¬ 
sight  was  so  keen  that  he  could  recog¬ 
nize  friends  from  the  top  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  that  he  never  required 
glasses  even  in  old  age.  His  good  hu¬ 
mor,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  was 
perfect,  his  gaiety  colossal,  and  of  Ra¬ 
belaisian  character.  M.  Dalou,  the 
eminent  sculptor,  possesses  a  carefully 
made  cast  of  Hugo’s  face,  head  and 
neck,  taken  shortly  after  death,  and 
tlie  cast  has  lately  been  studied  by  a 
KCLBCTIC.  VOL.  LXXV.  376 


well-known  anatomist.  Dr.  Papillault. 
Hugo  was  of  full  medium  height,  solid 
and  thick-set,  but  so  far  as  can  be 
ludged  from  the  measurements  of  the 
head  his  brain  was  by  no  means  above 
the  average  in  size;  his  face  was  un¬ 
duly  large  and  broad  as  compared  to- 
the  head,  and  gave  an  impression  of 
very  developed  animality;  there  were 
many  signs  of  lack  of  facial  symmetry, 
and  the  lips  and  nose  were  thick,  the 
eyes  small.  The  poet  was  evidently 
conscious  of  the  animality  of  his  face- 
nnd  in  bis  portraits  was  always  accus¬ 
tomed  to  bend  his  head  forward  sO' 
that  the  forehead  caught  the  light  and 
looked  very  large,  although  in  reality 
its  dimensions  were  by  no  means  re¬ 
markable. 

At  a  very  early  age  Victor  Hugo  be¬ 
gan  to  see  the  world.  He  was  scarcely 
six  weeks  old  when  he  was  taken  by 
bis  parents  to  Corsica,  Elba  and  neigh¬ 
boring  places;  a  few  years  later  he  was 
in  Rome.  A  more  Important  journey, 
indeed  one  of  the  most  decisive  influ¬ 
ences  of  bis  life,  took  place  at  the  age 
of  nine,  when  he  accompanied  bis 
mother  to  Bayonne  (here  for  the  flrst 
time  falling  in  love  with  a  girl  a  little 
older  than  himself),  and  on  into  Spain. 
He  was  now  Just  old  enough  to  obtain 
impressions  which,  while  not  precise  or 
accurate,  were  yet  strong  to  affect  his 
childish  imagination,  and  acted  as  a 
powerful  ferment,  developing  with  en¬ 
ergy  of  their  own,  and  emerging  later- 
to  give  life  to  his  work.  Thirty  years 
afterwards,  when  he  saw  once  more- 
the  Spanish  places  he  had  known  as  a 
child,  they  seemed  to  him  dull  and' 
commonplace. 

Spain  is  not  dull  or  commonplace- 
even  to-day,  but  Victor  Hugo’s  expe¬ 
rience  was  none  the  less  significant.  It 
was  no  accident  that  Spain,  rather  than 
France  or  Italy,  should  thus  have  ex¬ 
erted  a  definite  influence  on  bis  child¬ 
ish  imagination  and  on  the  shape  and 
color  of  bis  future  work.  Spain  is  the- 
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one  European ’land  in  which  the  spirit 
of  medisevalism  still  lives,  in  which  the 
very  atmosphere  of  old  romance  may 
: still  be  breathed.  Whether  or  not,  as 
M.  Mabilleau,  one  of  his  most  pene¬ 
trating  critics,  believes,  he  had  a  real 
-affinity  with  the  Spanish  temperament, 
it  was  certainly  the  direct  influence  of 
:  Spain  on  this  sensitive,  moping  child 
M  hich  moulded  the  romantic  and  medi- 
•  seval  movement  in  which  Victor  Hugo 
was  the  great  protagonist.  , 

The  world  of  books  soon  began  to 
open  before  the  eyes  of  this  eager  re¬ 
ceptive  child.  His  rather  Voltairian 
mother  was  not  among  those  who  think 
that  books  are  dangerous,  so  the  young 
Hugo  was  free  to  devour  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  “Faublas,”  Restlf  de 
la  Bretonne,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
irresistible  pushing  ambition  which  in 
other  forms  had  stirred  in  the  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  generations  of  the 
Hugo  family,  began  to  make  itself  felt. 
It  was  characteristic  that  Chateau¬ 
briand,  with  his  rhetoric,  his  sentiment 
and  his  exotic-color,  was  young  Hugo’s 
first  idol.  “I  will  be  Chateaubriand  or 
nothing,”  be  said  at  fourteen,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  himself  up,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  writing  prose  and  verse 
stories,  translations,  odes,  tragedies, 
•epistles,  elegies,  idylls,  epigrams.  An 
accident  which  confined  him  to  bed  for 
some  time  served  to  foster  the  fever  of 
poetic  production,  and  at  fifteen  he  was 
a'laureate  of  the  Academy. 

These  early  years,  from  the  age  of 
puberty,  when  he  first  began  to  write, 
to  the  completion  of  adolescence,  were 
of  immense  and  permanent  importance 
in  their  effects  on  Hugo’s  art.  This 
child  of  a  race  of  peasants  and  crafts¬ 
men,  of  laborious  and  impersonal  work¬ 
ers,  though  circumstances  bad  led  him 
Into  a  totally  different  field,  still  re¬ 
mained  a  craftsman,  laborious  and  im¬ 
personal.  The  whole  of  his  early  work 
Is  In  substance  purely  conventional;  it 
.reveals  no  personal  emotion;  even  in 


his  enthusiasm  for  Chateaubriand  he 
feels  nothing  of  the  breath  of  personal 
emotion  in  Chateaubriand;  it  is  the  ex¬ 
otic  dicor  which  attracts  him.  Young 
Hugo  had  Instinctively  made  poetry  his 
craft,  and  he  treated  it  strictly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  craftsman.  Even  when, 
after  adolescence  was  over — and  possi¬ 
bly  under  the  stress  of  his  mother’s 
death,  and  his  love  for  Addle  Foucher, 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife— his 
work  really  became  more  emotional, 
this  element  always  remained  a  little 
bald,  a  little  thin.  Behind  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  products  of  his  poetic  craft,  the  ar¬ 
tist  himself  was  content  to  possess  a 
very  simple  and  modest  stock  of  per¬ 
sonal  emotions,  quite  commonplace 
emotions,  which  the  humblest  of  his 
fellow-citizens  could  share. 

We  have  to  bear  this  in  mind  when 
we  are  tempted  to  charge  Victor  Hugo 
with  insincerity.  There  have  been 
some  poets  who  have  concentrated  in 
their  works  the  quintessence  of  their 
personal  emotion,  who  have  cast  the 
most  intimate  experiences  of  their  lives 
to  be  crushed  as  grapes  in  the  wine¬ 
press  of  their  art.  Victor  Hugo  had 
no  sort  of  affinity  with  such  poets.  It 
was  not  merely  that  he  was  far  too 
shrewd,  at  bottom  far  too  stolidly  self- 
possessed,  to  be  anxious  to  subject 
himself  to  any  such  violently  disinte¬ 
grating  process.  Not  only  was  the 
impulse  absent  but,  it  may  be  said,  the 
necessity  for  it  was  also  absent.  Hugo 
had  acquired  so  splendid  a  mastery  of 
his  craft  that  a  very  small  modicum  of 
personal  emotion  was  amply  sufficient 
to  set  the  craftsman  at  work,  and  the 
emotion  was  transformed  into  ob¬ 
jective  art,  vast  and  exuberant,  long 
before  it  could  attain — even  if  it  had 
the  capacity  to  attain— any  high  or 
specialized  degree  of  intensity.  Thus 
it  was  that  while  at  the  periphery  of 
his  immense  activities  he  fascinated  his 
admirers  by  a  splendor  of  utterance 
that  seemed  to  them  to  rival  Homer  or 
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^scliylus,  In  the  centre  the  possessor 
of  this  dttte  aux  mille  voix  was  seated  in 
Olympian  calm  with  “Le  Petit  Jour¬ 
nal”  beside  him.  To  describe  such  an 
attitude  as  In^cere  is  to  misunder¬ 
stand  it  altogether. 

On  the  intellectual  side  Hugo  was 
equally  limited  and  equally  sincere.  He 
accepted  with  great  seriousness  his 
own  mission  as  a  thinker  and  a  moral¬ 
ist,  and  with  an  easy  and  off-hand 
manner  he  flung  about  Jargon  terms 
from  metaphysics  or  science  and  the 
names  of  remote  historical  personages. 
But  at  every  step  he  plunges  into  ab¬ 
surdity,  and  an  intelligent  schoolgirl 
can  sec  through  his  science  and  his 
erudition.  Probably  no  poet  of  equal 
eminence  has  ever  been  so  far  below 
tlie  higher  level  of  his  day  in  intellec¬ 
tual  equipment.  Renouvier,  the  dis- 
tiuguished  philosopher,  who  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirer,  at  the  same  time 
devotes  a  chapter  of  his  book  on  “Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  le  Pofete”  to  his  “Ignorance 
et  Absurdltd.”  It  is  to  the  limited 
character  of  his  emotions  and  his  small 
intellectual  equipment— combined  with 
immense  self-confldence— that  we  must 
attribute  that  sentiment  de  faux  which 
Renouvier,  again,  notes  as  marked  in 
Hugo’s  work.  The  soul  at  the  centre 
of  the  great  embodied  voice  is  quite  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  vast  constructions  it 
calls  into  being,  so  that  in  all  his  work 
there  is  a  certain  unreality,  a  certain 
lack  of  correspondence  to  the  actual 
facts  of  nature.  Yet  these  limitations 
were  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
attainment  of  the  special  qualities 
which  Hugo’s  work  displayed  in  so 
high  a  degree.  The  primitive  and 
myth-making  character  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  tendency  to  regard  metaphors 
as  real,  and  to  accept  them  as  the  basis 
of  his  mental  constructions  and  doc¬ 
trines,  these  tendencies,  which  Hugo 
shared  with  the  savage,  are  dependent 
on  rudimentary  emotions  and  a  high 
degree  of  ignorance  regarding  the  pre¬ 


cise  relationship  of  things.  Hugo’s  de¬ 
fects  w’ere  an  essential  element  of  bis 
qualities. 

Every  poet  must  have  a  mind  that  is 
predominantly  auditive.  Hugo  was 
certainly  indifferent  to  music,  and  could 
not  sing  a  single  note  correctly.  But 
an  ear  for  music  and  an  ear  for  verse 
are  two  quite  distinct  forms  of  the 
auditory  mind,  and  the  absence  of  one 
in  no  degree  interferes  with  a  very 
high  development  of  the  other.  Every 
poet  must  have  a  developed  ear,  what¬ 
ever  sense  may  come  next  in  develop¬ 
ment.  To  be  a  poet  at  all  argues  a  pre¬ 
dominant  delight  in  verbal  melody,  and 
this  Hugo  possessed  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree;  he  was  very  careful  of  sonority 
and  consonance,  of  syllabic  harmonies, 
a  master  of  rhythm  and  cadence;  for 
notwithstanding  that  at  certain  xmints 
he  broke  through  the  rules  of  classic 
verse  he  retained  a  horror  of  license 
and  was  a  strict  upholder  of  law  in 
verse  as  in  grammar.  In  Hugo’s  case 
vision  was  unquestionably  the  sense 
that  came  second,  so  closely  following 
bis  ear  in  importance  that  some  have 
declared  it  must  be  put  flrst.  That  can 
scarcely  be  conflrmed,  but  certainly 
vision  modified  and  moulded  the  whole 
of  Hugo’s  art.  In  his  early  formative 
years  the  vision  was  purely  verbal  and 
without  any  basis  in  actual  observa¬ 
tion,  but  during  1826  and  1827,  after  his 
tour  in  Switzerland,  and  when  be  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  going  out  in  the 
evenings  to  study  the  sunset  effects 
around  Paris,  the  vision  quality  of  his 
imagination  began  to  become  precise 
and  self-conscious,  and  it  developed 
with  increasing  years.  It  was  during 
1826  and  1827  that  he  wrote  the  “Ori- 
entales,”  and  the  idea  of  that  volume 
came  to  him  while  gazing  at  a  sunset. 
If  we  examine  into  the  special  quali¬ 
ties  of  Hugo’s  vision  we  find  that  it  is 
above  all  a  sensibility  to  light  and 
shade,  whiteness  and  blackness,  the 
opposition  of  sunshine  and  obscurity. 
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It  would  seem  that  even  the '  love  of 
antitheeis,  which  became  eventually  a 
marked  and  one  might  almost  say  mor¬ 
bid  defect  of  his  style,  was  really  based 
on  this  sensory  delight  in  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  light  and  shade.  There  are  no 
signs  of  any  delicate  sensibility  to  color 
in  his  work.  Although  color  is  by  no 
means  absent  it  is  not  finely  seen  color, 
but  usually  a  delight  in  violent  con¬ 
trast,  and  really,  one  may  say,  a  special 
ease  of  the  antithetic  opposition  of 
light  and  shade.  The  extreme  pre¬ 
dominance  of  white  and  black  in 
Hugo’s  work  is  brought  out  by  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  his  color  words.  I  have  made 
such  an  analysis  in  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  poems  from  the  “Orien- 
tales,”  the  “Feullles  d’Automne”  and 
the  “Chants  du  Crfipuscule.”  In  the  or¬ 
der  of  decreasing  frequency  the  chief 
color  words  are  found  to  be  white  (in¬ 
cluding  “argent”)  and  black,  both 
equally  frequent  to  within  one  unit; 
then  follow  red  (including  a  considera¬ 
ble  variety  of  words),  golden  (and  yel¬ 
low),  blue  (and  azure),  green,  finally  at 
some  distance  purple,  and  lastly  gray. 
So  numerous  are  those  color  words 
which  really  indicate  the  simple  oppo¬ 
sition  of  light  and  shade,  that  if  we 
separate  out  the  white,  black  and  gold¬ 
en  groups  we  find  that  they  considera¬ 
bly  outnumber  all  the  other  color  words 
taken  together.  Such  a  result  throws 
a  verj’  significant  light  on  Hugo’s  psy¬ 
chology,  and  is  absolutely  different 
from  that  which  we  obtain  when  ex¬ 
amining  the  work  of  either  of  the  two 
great  French  poets  who  have  followed 
Hugo.  In  Baudelaire,  indeed,  there 
is  the  same  abnormal  predominance  of 
black,  but  in  his  case  it  is  an  index 
of  temperament  and  less  a  seen  black 
than  a  felt  darkness,  nor  is  it  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  antithetic  whiteness, 
while  in  Verlaine,  the  poet  of  nuance, 
both  blackness  and  whiteness  sink  into 
the  background  and  gray  becomes  pre¬ 
dominant. 


Hugo’s  tendency  always  to  visualize 
his  imagery  precisely  is  easy  to  traco 
through  his  work.  As  one  of  his  critics 
has  pointed  out,  even  sounds  are  some¬ 
times  in  his  hands  described  in  terms 
of  vision.  The  intense  reality  of 
vision,  of  the  image,  of  the  meta¬ 
phor,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  his 
mental  constructions.  For  Hugo,  as 
for  the  savage,  the  image  evoked  the 
idea,  and  was  regarded  as  a  sufficiently 
adequate  cause  of  the  idea.  That,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  source  of  the  primitive 
power  and  charm  of  Hugo’s  work.  But 
it  could  only  have  arisen  in  a  mind 
that  was  at  once  very  acutely  affected 
b>  vision  and  very  deficient  in  the  re¬ 
serve  of  intellectual  ideas  which  in  the 
ordinary  educated  civilized  man  con¬ 
trols  and  modifies  the  impressions  fur¬ 
nished  by  sight. 

An  indication  of  Hugo’s  tendency  to 
regard  the  world  as  a  vision  is  seen  in 
bis  spontaneous  and  late-evolved  love 
of  sketching.  Those  amateurish  draw¬ 
ings  which  he  loved  to  execute— mostly 
fantastic  old-world  dreams  of  architec¬ 
ture— clearly  illustrate  his  delight  in 
white  and  black,  in  light  and  shade, 
and  may  well  be  described  by  two  of 
the  favorite  adjectives  which  he  often 
abused,  “sombre”  and  “mystfirleux.” 
Even  more  significantly,  perhaps,  we 
find  his  visual  sense  illustrated  by  his 
handwriting.  Nearly  all  his  manu¬ 
scripts  are  in  the  BlbllothCque  Nation- 
ale,  and  they  have  been  carefully  stud¬ 
ied  by  Paul  and  Victor  Glachant.  At 
first  his  handwriting  was  slight  and 
small,  seeming  to  betray  a  sort  of  phys¬ 
ical  timidity,  but  during  the  course  of 
his  career  it  swells  and  rises,  becomes 
almost  hieratic;  to  a  writer  of  the  first 
order,  he  seems  to  say  to  himself,  must 
belong  writing  of  the  first  order,  and 
tc  do  justice  to  this  writing  he  latterly 
always  used  thick  blue  paper  of  vast 
folio  form. 

This  gradual  expansion  of  Hugo’s 
bandwriting  is  significant,  not  only 
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of  the  gradual  expansion  of  his  own 
self-conscious  personality,  but  one  may 
indeed  say,  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
Hugo  family.  Beginning  very  humbly 
as  peasant  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the 
Hugos  went  on  rising  and  swelling  in 
their  upward  ambition  through  three 
generations  to  reach  the  inevitable  goal 
of  Insanity.  We  seem  to  trace  already 
a  faint  indication  of  coming  mental  dis- 
e(]uillbrlum  in  the  pompous  baptismal 
name  of  Hugo’s  father  (such  names,  It  is 
veil  recognized,  being  very  significant 
of  a  tendency  to  mental  unbalance)  and 
the  career  of  “Brutus”  Hugo  himself, 
also  shows  such  traces.  Actual  insanity 
seems  first  to  appear,  however,  in  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo’s  own  generation;  his  elder 
brother,  Eugene  (the  brother  nearest  in 
age  to  himself),  who  was  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  him,  sharing  all  his  tastes 
but  not  his  genius,  went  mad  on  the 
very  day  of  Victor’s  wedding,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  an  asylum  until  his  death 
some  years  later.  Victor  Hugo’s  own 
daughter,  Ad61e,  was  ultimately  con¬ 
signed  to  an  asylum,  and  others  of 
his  children  have  shown  signs  of  men¬ 
tal  anomaly.  Victor  Hugo  himself, 
however,  though  thus  as  it  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  insanity,  always  remains 
unquestionably  sane.  He  seems  to 
have  found  a  safe  anchorage,  partly  in 
the  immense  and  acquired  pride  of  his 
own  apostolic  mission,  and  partly  in 
the  congenital  inheritance  of  peasant 
stolidity  which  was  so  liberally  be¬ 
stowed  on  him.  His  pride  was  indeed 
abnormal  and  almost  morbid.  It  forced 
bim  to  be  at  every  moment,  as  he  him¬ 
self  put  it,  “a  torch”  to  humanity,  to 
deny  himself  the  pleasures  of  friend¬ 
ship  since  friendship  could  only  be  be¬ 
tween  equals,  to  become  impervious  to 
ridicule,  to  develop  into  a  great  master 
of  rMame.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
may  w’ell  be,  this  pride  served  to  give 
him  serenity  and  equipoise,  to  balance 
the  tendencies  of  his  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment  and  so  to  guard  him  from  that 


fate  to  which  bis  brother  succumbed. 
A  curious  proof  of  the  beneficial  effect 
which  his  pride  bad  is  still  extant;  like 
many  others  who  live  on  the  border¬ 
land  of  the  abnormal,  Hugo  could  write 
verse  automatically,  as  he  discovered 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  by  means  of  a  spirit- 
rapping  table.  To  some  unbalanced 
persons  this  discovery  would  have  been 
fatal;  not  so  to  Hugo;  he  never  even 
published  any  of  these  verses,  partly, 
as  he  said,  out  of  respect  for  the  mys¬ 
tery— for  he  took  the  phenomenon  very 
seriously,  being  always  credulous 
where  the  supernatural  was  concerned 
-  -but  partly,  as  he  added,  out  of  respect 
for  his  own  inspiration.  Not  only  by 
his  pride  was  he  safeguarded,  but  also, 
it  must  be  repeated,  by  that  large 
share  of  peasant  and  bourgeois  tem¬ 
perament  which  on  both  sides  he  bad 
inherited  in  such  peculiarly  large  meas¬ 
ure.  He  was  always,  one  might  al¬ 
most  say  by  hereditary  instinct,  a  great 
craftsman  rather  than  a  great  artist. 
“If  we  take  a  higher  idea  of  the  artist 
and  bis  art,”  remarks  Hugo’s  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirer,  M.  Renouvier, 
“than  that  which  attaches  to  skill  of 
execution  we  must  say  that  Victor 
Hugo  was  not  a  pure  artist.”  The 
philosopher’s  observation  is  true  and 
subtle.  We  have  but  to  think  of  the 
English  lyric  poet  who  was  drowned 
in  the  Mediterranean  within  a  few 
days  of  the  publication  of  the  “Odes  et 
Ballades”  to  realize  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  artist  whose  whole  person¬ 
ality  was  fused  into  his  work  and  the 
craftsman  who  Indeed  developed  bis 
craft  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  never 
before  achieved  in  poetry,  but  yet  re¬ 
mained  a  craftsman,  strictly  outside 
the  high-strung  rhetoric  he  produced, 
finding  bis  own  personal  comfort  and 
support  in  “Le  Petit  Journal.” 

At  the  outset  I  alluded  to  Napoleon. 
When  we  survey  the  career  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  the  various  factors  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  went  to  the  constitution 
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of  his  genius,  it  is  difficult  not  to  be 
reminded  at  many  points  of  Napoleon’s 
career  and  genius.  Both  were  great 
conquerors  in  the  fields  they  had 
chosen  for  the  display  of  their  energies, 
both  made  a  great  stir  in  the  world, 
and  both,  having  left  their  own  mark 
on  it,  saw  their  direct  infiuence  speed¬ 
ily  swept  away  by  their  successors. 
They  were  alike  in  being  men  of  low 
birth  who  fought  their  own  way  un¬ 
aided;  they  were  alike  in  their  pride 
and  ambition,  and  overweening  sense 
The  Fortnigfatlr  Beriew. 


of  their  own  mission;  they  were  botb 
great  forces  rather  than  lovable  person¬ 
alities;  they  both  lived  on  the  verge  of 
insanity,  and  perhaps  both  were  saved, 
from  falling  over  by  that  element  of 
commonplace  vulgarity  which  both 
alike  possessed.  It  may  seem  to  some 
that  such  an  analysis  as  has  here  been 
attempted  tends  to  belittle  an  imposing 
man  of  genius.  In  reality  it  reveals 
an  underlying  affinity  between  the  two- 
greatest  craftsmen,  the  two  supreme 
figures,  of  nineteenth-century  France. 

Havelock  Ellig. 


THE  GREAT  CANALS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Tlie  excessive  freight-rates  levied  by 
the  railway  companies  are  causing  com¬ 
mercial  men  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  canal  as  a  means  of  transport;  and 
it  may  be  that  in  the  near  future  pros¬ 
perity  will  return  to  our  neglected 
waterways. 

At  a  time  when  Holland  had  com¬ 
pleted  its  magnificent  system  of  water 
communication,  and  when  Germany, 
France  and  Russia  had  opened  up  lines 
of  inland  communication,  England  had 
not  cut  a  single  canal! 

True,  the  earliest  canals  in  England 
were  constructed  by  the  Romans  in 
Lincolnshire,  one  of  them,  the  Foss 
Dyke,  still  being  navigable;  but  as  a 
recognized  means  of  transit  we  must 
look  to  the  enterprise  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  who  initiated  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  canal  named  after  him. 
The  difficulties  of  commerce  in  this 
country  at  that  time  are  aptly  stated 
by  Green  the  historian;  “The  new  lines 
of  trade  lay  often  along  mere  country 
lanes  which  had  never  been  more  than 
horse-tracks;  much  of  the  woollen 
trade,  therefore,  had  to  be  carried  on 
by  means  of  long  trains  of  pack-horses. 


heavier  goods,  such  as  coal,  being  im¬ 
practicable.” 

The  canal  solved  the  difficulty.  The 
energy  of  Bridgewater,  combined  with 
the  genius  of  Brindley  the  engineer, 
gave  an  impetus  to  canal-making  in 
the  country.  In  17G7  Manchester  was 
joined  to  Liverpool  by  a  canal  which 
crossed  the  Irwell  on  a  lofty  aqueduct. 
The  coal  and  iron  industries  grew  with 
enormous  rapidity,  and  very  soon  three 
thousand  miles  of  canals  were  estab¬ 
lished. 

Canal  transit  has  fallen  into  disuse 
nowadays,  yet  it  might  still  have  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  carrying  of 
goods  had  it  not  been  tor  faults  in  the 
early  construction  of  waterways.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  walled,  according  to 
modern  methods,  nearly  all  the  old 
canals  were  made  -with  the  sides  slop¬ 
ing  towards  the  middle.  Thus,  from 
London  to  Liverpool  vid  the  Shropshire 
Union  Canal,  the  maximum  load  car¬ 
ried  is  twenty-five  tons,  whereas  if  the 
canal  were  in  good  condition,  an  addi¬ 
tional  five-ton  load  could  be  carried. 
Another  great  hindrance  is  the  lack  of 
inter-communication,  due  to  the  want 
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of  a  common  gauge.  In  England  and 
Wales  scarcely  two  canals  correspond 
in  this  respect. 

Some  old  Canal  Acts  gave  the  com¬ 
panies  the  right  to  construct  railways 
(for  horse-traction)  as  feeders  to  the 
canals  for  goods  and  minerals.  The 
Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  in  177G,  built;  one  from  Froghall 
to  Caldon  in  Staffordshire.  The  Grand 
Junction  Company  and  the  Monmouth¬ 
shire  Canal  Company  exercised  similar 
powers.  Thus  the  disasters  which  be¬ 
fell  many  companies  arose  from  the 
means  of  transport  which  they  were 
the  first  to  adopt  by  statute. 

The  total  mileage  of  canals  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  three  thousand  and  fifty,  in 
Scotland  one  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
and  in  Ireland  six  hundred  and  nine. 
As  a  rule  the  English  canals  are  nar¬ 
row  and  the  Irish  broad. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  is  one  of 
the  greatest  engineering  feats  of  mod¬ 
ern  times.  In  all  it  is  thirty-five  and 
a  half  miles  long,  and  its  total  cost 
M  as  £15,000,000.  It  starts  at  Eastham, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mersey,  and 
terminates  at  Trafford  Bridge,  Man¬ 
chester.  Along  its  course  are  several 
SM'ing  and  fixed  bridges.  At  Barton 
there  is  a  swing  aqueduct,  along 
which  the  Bridgewater  Canal  is  car¬ 
ried,  a  hydraulic  lift  affording  com¬ 
munication  betw’een  the  two  ca¬ 
nals. 

Improvements  recently  completed  in 
the  river  Weaver  navigation  at  a  cost 
of  £70,000  have  made  that  river  one  of 
the  finest  waterways  in  the  kingdom- 
in  fact,  second  in  importance  to  the 
Manchester  Canal.  Two  new  swing 
bridges  erected  at  Northwich,  at  an 
outlay  of  £25,000,  are  the  first  in  the 
country  to  be  worked  by  electricity.  As 
a  result  of  the  improvements,  vessels 
of  four  hundred  tons  will  be  able  to 
navigate  the  river  direct  to  Liverpool 
of  Manchester.  It  Is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Weaver  navigation  has  always 


successfully  competed  with  the  rail¬ 
ways  for  heavy  goods  trafl9c. 

In  France  there  are  already  three 
thousand  miles  of  canals.  Many  of 
these  are  free;  and  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion,  improvement  and  maintenance  is 
paid  by  the  State.  By  a  law  of  1879,. 
uniformity  of  depth  will  ultimately  be 
secured  throughout  the  main  water¬ 
ways  of  the  Republic,  enabling  boats 
of  three  hundred  tons,  with  a  six-feet 
draught,  to  navigate  tl^m. 

The  canals  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
were  Introduced  in  the  twelfth  century 
and  are,  as  In  France,  owned  by  the 
State.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  English  waterways,  those 
in  Belgium,  notably  one  from  Ostend 
to  Bruges,  are  magnificent  for  the  spa¬ 
ciousness  of  their  proportions.  Am¬ 
sterdam  and  Rotterdam  are  intersected' 
by  canals.  The  Amsterdam  Ship-Canal' 
was  constructed  in  ten  years,  at  a  cost 
of  £2,600,(XX)  and  is  sixteen  and  a  half 
miles  long.  A  splendid  outlet  to  the 
North  Sea  is  thus  afforded  to  the  trade 
of  the  town,  sea-going  vessels  of  large 
tonnage  being  able  to  navigate  with 
ease.  The  material  dredged  from  the 
lakes  was  utilized  in  constructing  the- 
banks  of  the  canal,  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  land  being  reclaimed. 

The  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Cor¬ 
inth,  though  but  four  miles  in  length, 
took  over  ten  years  to  construct,  and 
cost  between  £1,000,000  and  £2,000,000. 
It  has  a  depth  of  twenty-six  and  a 
quarter  feet,  and  at  both  ends  Jetties 
have  been  built  out  into  the  sea  for 
protection.  A  canal  across  the  isthmus 
was  actually  commenced  at  the  time  of 
Nero,  of  which  traces  are  still  to  be 
found. 

The  Baltic  Canal  is  sixty  miles  long, 
twenty-eight  feet  deep,  and  has  locks 
at  both  ends.  It  starts  from  Holtenau 
on  the  Baltic,  near  Kiel,  and.  using  a 
portion  of  the  Elder,  Joins  the  Elbe  at 
BrunsbOttel.  This  undertaking  cost 
£8,000,000. 
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The  Russians  have  connected  the 
Volga  and  Neva  by  canal,  admitting 
vessels  of  one  thousand  tons.  An  un¬ 
dertaking  in  the  near  future  is  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  by 
means  of  which  the  Black  Sea  would 
be  opened.  The  canal  would  be  about 
thirty-five  miles  long,  and  its  esti¬ 
mated  cost  £4,000,000.  Sea-going  ves¬ 
sels  can  reach  St  Petersburg  by  the 
St  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt  Ship- 
Canal,  aboutvtwenty  miles  in  length. 

A  scheme  is  projected  in  Austria 
whereby  over  a  thousand  miles  of  navi¬ 
gable  waterways  are  to  be  constructed 
by  the  State,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  provinces  and  towns,  in  particular 
Vienna  and  Prague,  which  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  proportionate  contributions.  A 
total  sum  of  £30,000,000  will  be  spent 
on  the  undertaking. 

The  mention  of  Venice,  the  Water 
City,  is  ever  associated  with  its  Grand 
Canal  and  the  numerous  tributary  wa¬ 
terways.  These  side  canals  are  gloomy 
and  sombre  in  the  extreme.  “The  walls 
•echo  as  you  pass  with  all  sorts  of 
ghostly  whisperings.  They  drip  with 
damp,  and  a  noisome  smell  rises  from 
the  festering  water;  and  the  splash  of 
the  oar  creates  hollow  reverberations 
in  the  black,  dismal  cavities  that  yawn 
on  either  side.”  The  gondolier  will 
take  you  anywhere,  in  his  own  leisure¬ 
ly  fashion.  Everybody  is  at  leisure 
in  Venice,  except  the  tourist.  Even  the 
■Leavlly  laden  market-boats  drift  lazily 
along,  and  the  black  barge  with  silver 
fringes,  carrying  its  dead  to  San  Mi¬ 
chele,  passes  along  as  silently  as  its 
lifeless  burden,  save  perhaps  for  the 
low,  monotonous  tones  of  the  attend¬ 
ants  chanting  in  prayer.  The  Grand 
Canal  is  a  famous  subject  with  artists 
and  poets.  One  of  Turner’s  Venetian 
masterpieces,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Vanderbilts,  is  valued  at  £20.000. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  commenced, 
tinder  the  auspices  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
■with  the  Intention  of  cutting  across  the 


Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  thus  connect¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  Its 
projected  length  being  forty-seven 
miles.  A  deadly  climate,  immense 
natural  difliculties,  scandal  and  bribery, 
and  a  sum  of  not  less  than  12,000,000 
francs  already  lost  in  the  enterprise 
Involved  the  concern  in  ruin.  Disused 
cranes  and  engines,  uninhabited  huts, 
and  nameless  graves  have  for  a  long 
time  marked  the  site  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  completion  of  the  scheme 
may,  however,  be  but  a  question  of 
time. 

The  Americans  have  warmly  cham¬ 
pioned  a  rival  scheme,  by  a  canal 
through  Nicaragua,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  long.  This,  though  near¬ 
ly  four  times  longer  than  Panama  Ca¬ 
nal,  has  natural  advantages  in  an  in¬ 
land  lake  and  utilization  of  San  Juan 
River.  The  most  serious  difliculties  in 
the  way  of  this  undertaking  are  the 
extraordinary  rainfall  in  the  country 
traversed  by  the  canal  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  rock  through  which  some 
parts  of  the  cutting  will  have  to  be 
carried.  On  the  Caribbean  coast  the 
annual  rainfall  averages  more  than 
twenty-two  feet,  and  on  the  Pacific 
side  about  six  and  a  half  feet.  In  1889 
the  work  was  commenced;  but  it  has 
been  stopped  more  than  once  through 
lack  of  funds.  Its  completion  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  Interest  both  in  the  States 
and  in  this  country;  the  signing  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  and  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  in  the  hands  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  November,  1901,  revived 
fresh  interest  in  this  great  undertak¬ 
ing. 

The  latest  route  for  an  isthmus  canal 
suggested  by  our  American  cousins  is 
that  between  Caledonia  Bay  and  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  southeast  of  Pana¬ 
ma.  The  distance  is  only  thirty-seven 
miles,  and  there  are  good  harbors  at 
both  ends.  The  physical  condition  of 
the  district  is  considered  suitable, 
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tbough  danger  is  feared  from  malarial 
swamps. 

The  Erie  Canal  connects  Lake  Erie 
with  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  part  of  a 
great  system  of  waterways  over  six 
hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  owned 
by  the  State  of  New  York. 

Canada  has  for  ten  years  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  big  canal  scheme.  The  ca¬ 
nals  owned  by  the  Government  are  not 
available  for  vessels  of  more  than  nine 
feet  draught;  but  now  the  completion 
of  the  scheme  has  opened  an  immense 
waterway  between  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Montreal,  admit¬ 
ting  ships  of  fourteen-feet  draught.  The 
establishment  of  the  immense  steel¬ 
making  plant  of  at  least  two  compa¬ 
nies— the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  (the  capital  of  which  is  held  by 
British  investors)— will  enable  them  to 
become  formidable  rivals  to  American 
firms,  with  whom  Canada  has  been  a 
large  customer.  The  Dominion  Coal 
Company  each  season  ships  two  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  coal.  The  enlargement  of 
Canada’s  canal  will  thus  be  a  great 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  ore  and 
coal;  and  Sydney  (Cape  Breton)  gives 
promise  of  shortly  ranking  among  the 
great  shipping  ports  of  the  world.  A 
Canadian  writer  gives  it  as  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  opinion  that  Sydney  will 
soon  be  heard  of  in  the  British  iron  and 
steel  market.  Canada  as  yet  cannot 
take  all  the  steel  that  will  be  produced 
by  these  two  great  concerns  on  Sydney 
Harbor.  The  tariff  of  the  United 
States  will  prevent  the  steel  from  go¬ 
ing  there;  so  that  much  of  the  product 
of  the  furnaces  and  rolling-mills  must 
eventually  find  its  way  from  Sydney  to 
Great  Britain,  and  to  the  British  colo¬ 
nies  in  Africa  and  Australasia.  For 
export  trade  the  Sydney  plants  should 
be  able  to  compete  with  Pittsburgh.  The 
coal  is  as  near  to  Sydney  as  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Sydney  has  a  great advantage 
in  a  short  all-water  route  for  the  ore. 


Sydney  has  long  waited  for  the  trade 
for  which  its  splendid  harbor  is  so  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted.  At  last  it  is  about 
to  obtain  that  trade,  and  Sydney  will 
soon  have  a  great  shipping  industry 
peculiarly  its  own,  due  to  its  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  coai  and  iron  port.  This 
canal  will  likewise  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  shipbuilding  industry  of 
the  Dominion.  Hitherto  the  Toronto 
shipyards  have  been  handicapped  in  the 
building  of  steel  ships  for  coasting 
trade,  fishing  patrol  services,  etc.,  Brit¬ 
ish  yards  having  supplied  the  neces¬ 
sary  vessels.  Canada  can  now  build 
her  own  commercial  fleet 
The  Suez  Canal,  ninety-flve  miles  in 
length,  is  one  of  the  best— certainly  one 
of  the  most  useful— waterways.  The 
Egyptians  were  celebrated  for  their 
great  works,  which  included  canal-mak¬ 
ing.  Rameses  II,  in  1300  B.C.,  is  said 
to  have  started  the  flrst  canal  connect¬ 
ing  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red 
Sea.  Six  hundred  years  later  Nechos 
undertook  the  work,  wasting  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  lives  in  the 
project.  At  various  periods  the  Pha¬ 
raohs,  the  Romans  and  the  Caliphs 
shared  in  the  enterprise.  Napoleon, 
when  in  Egypt,  in  1798,  unearthed 
some  remains  of  the  old  canal  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

The  modern  Suez  Canal  was  opened 
on  17th  November,  1869.  The  task 
was  one  fraught  with  great  disadvan¬ 
tages  to  the  promoters  of  the  scheme. 
Workshops  and  machinery  had  to  be 
set  up  in  the  desert.  Enormous  dredg¬ 
ers  were  used,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
In  length,  twenty-seven  feet  beam,  hav¬ 
ing  seventy-five  horse-power,  and  cost¬ 
ing  £20,0(X)  each.  These  machines  car¬ 
ried  off  from  two  thousand  to  ■  three 
thousand  cubic  metres  of  earth  a  day. 
The  sixty  machines  at  work  extracted 
two  million  cubic  metres  monthly. 

About  a  year  after  the  opening  of 
the  canal  the  company  was  seriously 
pressed  for  money.  On  23d  November, 
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1875,  the  Khedive  announced .  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  dispose  of  his  shares  (num¬ 
bering  176,602)  to  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  for  £4,000,000.  Two  days  after 
an  agreement  was  signed,  and  an  ar¬ 
rangement  made  with  Messrs.  Roths¬ 
child  to  find  £1,000,000  sterling  by  1st 
December  and  the  remaining  millions 
in  January  and  February.  On  the  Ist 
January,  1876,  four  zinc  cases  contain¬ 
ing  the  shares  were  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  “to  the  orders  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Baron 
Rothschild,”  and  thus  the  English  na¬ 
tion  became  shareholders.  Subsequent 
events  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  purchase. 

Owing  to  the  Increased  tonnage  of 
present-day  liners,  the  depth  of  the 
Suez  Canal  channel  is  to  be  increased 
to  thirty  feet,  the  installation  of  elec¬ 
tric  light  permitting  of  night  traffic  on 
the  canal.  About  two  years  ago  the 
Khedive,  with  great  ceremony,  un¬ 
veiled  a  monument  to  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps  at  Port  Said,  in  the  presence  of 
the  diplomatic  agents,  Egyptian  Minis¬ 
ters  and  officials,  besides  hundreds  of 
guests  of  all  nationalities.  English, 
French.  American,  Italian.  Austrian 
and  Danish  warships  were  in  port.  The 
Khedive  delivered  a  speech  eulogizing 
the  work  of  the  founder  of  the  canal, 
and  saving  how  greatly  Egypt  had 
benefited  therefrom. 

The  Imperial  Canal  of  China  is  one 
thousand  miles  in  length.  That  curi¬ 
ous  empire,  with  its  antiquated  cus¬ 
toms  and  its  repudiation  of  Western 
ideas,  is  dependent,  save  for  a  very  few 
miles  of  railway  on  the  sea-board,  on 
the  wheelbarrow  and  the  waterway  for 
its  means  of  locomotion.  Life  in  a 
Chinese  house-boat  is  not  devoid  of  in¬ 
terest  or  even  of  excitement,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  comfortable.  Your 
l)oat  will  probably  contain  t^vo  rooms, 
about  eight  feet  square  and  six  feet 
high,  comprising  bedroom,  dining-room 
and  storage;  the  covering  being  made 


of  plaited  bamboo,  and  varnished. 
Progress  is  very  slow,  the  boatmen 
resting  at  will  and  evincing  no  desire 
to  hasten  matters.  The  locks  on  the 
canal  are  a  source  of  considerable  an¬ 
noyance  and  danger  to  the  traveller. 
The  boats  are  drawn  through  by  means 
of  bamboo  ropes  worked  by  a  windlass. 
Frequently  the  boat  is  found  to  be  too 
heavily  laden,  necessitating  partial  un¬ 
loading  before  the  passage  of  the  lock 
can  be  effected.  Some  twenty  men 
will  then  try  to  pull  the  boat  through, 
whilst  others  stand  on  the  banks  beat¬ 
ing  gongs  to  drive  away  evil  spirits! 
With  a  strong,  rushing  current  the  rope 
will  sometimes  snap,  and  the  boat 
plunge,  speedily  fill  and  go  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  If  you  escape  you  will  doubtless 
feel  disposed  to  accept  with  compla¬ 
cency  the  loss  of  personal  belongings. 

Several  canal  schemes,  some  practi¬ 
cal,  others  fanciful,  have  from  time  to 
time  been  suggested.  One  of  the  most 
novel  is  that  from  the  Atlantic  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  A  few  years  ago  a  French  engi¬ 
neer  published  a  statement  of  esti¬ 
mates,  from  which  we  gather  that  the 
projected  canal  would  be  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles  long,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty -four  to  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  broad,  and  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-three  feet  deep.  It 
would  contain  twenty-two  locks,  and 
the  cost  of  making  it  would  be  £27,- 
000,000.  This  means  practically  the 
enlargement  of  the  canal  constructed 
in  P'rance  in  1666-81,  having  a  depth 
of  only  six  and  a  half  feet 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  for 
shortening  the  route  to  the  east  coast 
of  India  by  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  by  cutting  through  the  island  of 
Rameswaram,  and  making  a  channel 
through  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk 
Strait,  not  at  present  navigable. 

A  proposal  which  will  probably  be 
carried  out  Is  that  for  a  canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  thus  connect- 
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log  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  on  the  landward  aide  of  the  Cri¬ 
mea. 

Another  (Impracticable)  scheme  pro- 
Cbambert'i  Jonrnal. 


poses  to  convert  the  Sahara  Desert,  or 
a  part  of  it  into  an  inland  sea  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  canal  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Oeorgt  A.  Anpu«.‘ 


•HIS  LAST  LETTER. 


[This  letter  came  into  my  hands 
among  the  papers  of  the  late  eminent 
judge.  Sir  John  Molland,  whose  stand¬ 
ard  work  upon  “The  Law  of  Domicile” 
has  made  his  name  familiar  to  every 
student  of  English  jurisprudence.  The 
writer  was  his  elder  brother.  Colonel 
Molland,  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
Service,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
115th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  when 
they  mutinied  at  Slgrapore  on  their 
march  to  Delhi.  Colonel  Molland  was 
one  of  the  few  officers  who  escaped  on 
that  occasion;  he  subsequently  served 
with  great  distinction  at  the  siege  of 
Delhi,  and  was  killed,  in  the  assault  on 
that  city,  at  the  head  of  the  column 
which  carried  the  Water  Bastion. 
Miss  Danvers,  who  Is  mentioned  in  the 
letter,  afterwards  made  a  very  brilliant 
marriage,  and  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  liondon  society  some  forty  years  or 
so  ago.— J.  B.  H.] 

The  Ridge  before  Delhi, 
September  13th,  1857. 

My  Dear  Jack, 

Our  correspondence  of  late  years  has 
been  so  very  intermittent,  through  my 
own  fault,  no  doubt,  for  I  have  no 
wish  at  the  present  moment  to  say 
anything  which  can,  by  any  possibility, 
be  twisted  into  a  reproach— so  you  may 
l)e  sure  that,  if  I  thought  you  were  in 
the  least  to  blame  for  it,  I  should  not 
make  any  allusion  to  the  subject;  but 
it  has  been  so  very  intermittent  that 
you  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  hear 
from  me  now. 

You  will  be  still  more  surprised, 
when  you  learn  the  especial  distinction 
I  am  conferring  on  you;  for  this  epistle. 


wildly  scrawled  with  a  stumpy  quill, 
by  the  light  of  one  wretched  candle 
perpetually  spluttering  with  frizzling 
files,  will  probably  be  my  last  effort 
at  prose  composition. 

The  General  has  at  last  made  up  his 
mind,  or  had  It  made  up  for  him— it 
doesn’t  make  much  difference  which — 
to  prefer  a  chance  of  defeat  to  the 
certainty.  We  assault  to-morrow  at 
daybreak,  instead  of  waiting  till  the 
sick-list,  which  has  already  reduced 
our  effective  strength  by  one  half,  has 
grown  big  enough  to  absorb  the  whole 
of  his  command.  We  assault,  I  say, 
to-morrow  at  daybreak,  and  we’ve  got 
to  win— we  shall  win,  unless  the  Pan¬ 
dies  shoot  straight  enough  to  account 
for  every  man  in  our  force,  because 
from  what  I’ve  seen  of  our  fellows,  I 
am  convinced  there  is  no  way  to  beat 
them  except  by  exterminating  them. 
To-morrow,  I  repeat,  we  must  and 
shall  be  masters  of  Delhi;  but,  how 
many  of  us  will  be  left  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  that  victory  is  another 
question,  and  one  upon  which  I  am  not 
at  all  prepared,  or  Inclined,  to  prophe¬ 
sy.  There  is  a  grim  suggestiveness 
about  the  orders  we  shall  have  to  read 
to  the  men  presently,  when  they  pa¬ 
rade;  “No  man  shall  leave  the  ranks  to 
attend  to  the  wounded.  The  wounded, 
officers  and  men  alike,  must  remember 
that,  if  we  are  victorious,  they  shall 
receive  every  possible  attention  at  the 
earliest  opportunity;  if  we  fall,  wound¬ 
ed  and  unw'ounded  must,  alike,  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  worst.”  But  we  shall 
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not  fail,  we  cannot  afford  to  fail;  the 
lives  of  all  the  Europeans  between 
Peshawur  and  Calcutta  depend  on  our 
carrying  the  city  to-morrow,  and  we 
will  carry  It.  The  odds  are,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  calculate,  five  to  one  against 
us,  and  the  five  are  lighting  from  be¬ 
hind  stone  walls;  but  we  have  right, 
British  pluck  and  Nicholson  on  our 
side,  and  that  more  than  evens  the 
cdds. 

I  trust  that  England  will  some  day 
realize  and  appreciate  the  work  that 
our  little  army  has  been,  and  is,  doing 
here.  For  nearly  three  months  they 
have  been  fighting,  every  day  and 
most  of  every  day,  against  tremendous 
odds.  They  have  only  laid  aside  their 
muskets  to  labor  with  pick  and  shovel 
In  the  trenches,  till  they  dropped  from 
sheer  fatigue.  Fever,  dysentery  and 
cholera  have  laid  their  grip  on  one  man 
out  of  every  two,  but  there  is  no  com¬ 
plaining,  and  there  is  no  giving  in.  I 
cannot  sum  up  their  exploits  better 
than  by  saying  that  I  shall  start  for 
the  fearful  ordeal  of  to-morrow  in  ab¬ 
solute  confidence  that  some  of  us  will 
stand  in  the  King’s  Palace  as  conquer¬ 
ors.'  But.  who  among  us,  and  how 
many?  And  I  can  hardly  count  upon 
being  one. 

Nor  can  I  say  that  I  mind  about  my¬ 
self  very  much.  Of  course,  life  is  dear 
to  every  man,  and  lam  sorry  for  the 
grief  It  will  cause  to  so  many  of  you  at 
home;  but  my  heart  broke  when  the 
dear  old  regiment  mutinied.  Oh,  Jack! 
How  could  they?  How  could  they? 
When  I  think  of  all  they  had  endured 
and  wrought  together— of  those  forced 
marches  in  1845,  so  nobly  borne — of 
that  night  of  overwrought  waiting  on 
the  field  of  Ferozeshah,  when,  amid 
the  heaps  of  still  bleeding  slain,  friend 
end  foe  sank  to  rest  within  pistol-shot 
of  each  other— of  that  resolute  advance 
through  the  bafiling  jungle  at  Chillian- 
wallah— of  all  the  varied  incidents  of 
the  fifteen  years  I  have  spent  with  the 


colors  in  peace  and  war— how  could 
they?  How  could  they?  I  grow 
almost  hysterical  when  I  think 
about  them,  but  1  won’t  cross 
out  what  I’ve  written,  so  that  you  may 
know  that  if  I  do  fall  to-morrow,  you 
must  not  grieve  for  me,  as  for  one 
taken  from  life  when  it  was  sweet  to 
him.  But,  please  God,  I  sha’n’t  get  my 
death  from  a  115th  musket!  That  would 
be  a  little  too  bard  on  me,  when  there 
are  thirty  other  regiments  of  mutineers 
in  Delhi. 

Perhaps  you  are  surprised  at  my 
picking  you  out  to  receive  this  “last 
dying  speech  and  confession,”  since, 
gloze  it  over  as  you  will,  that  is  what 
it  amounts  to;  but  one  of  my  chief  rea¬ 
sons  for  doing  so  is  because  I  haven’t 
beard  from  you  lately.  You  can  have 
no  idea  what  a  torture  my  English  let¬ 
ters  have  been  to  me  for  the  past  four 
months.  Of  course  it  wasn’t  the 
writers’  fault;  they  didn’t  know  what 
they  were  doing,  and  could  never  have 
guessed  that,  by  writing  in  high  spirits, 
they  were  not  doing  their  best  to  keep 
me  in  high  spirits  too;  but  there  has:  been 
something  supremely  horrible  in  their 
cheerful,  prattling  gossip  about  dances 
and  concerts  and  such  things,  at  a  time 
when  we  never  went  to  bed  without 
expecting  that  our  bungalows  would  be 
ablaze  before  morning. 

If  you  had  to  watch  by  the  deathbed 
of  a  dear  old  friend,  you  would  not 
like  the  people  next  door -to  choose 
that  night  to  give  a  dance;  and  English 
India,  since  the  storm  burst  at  Meerut, 
has  been  one  vast  chamber  of  death, 
where,  however;  the  watchers  cannot 
count  on  a  much  longer  life  than  the 
dying.  I  can  assure  you.  Jack,  during 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  this  summer,  my 
home-letters  have  been  more  of  a  pain 
than  a  pleasure  to  me. 

Don’t  think  that  I  am  one  whit  less 
fond  of  you.  I  love  you  all  as  much  as 
ever,  from  Aunt  Elspeth  in  her  moss- 
grown  Galloway  manse,  to  Jessie’s  la- 
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test  infant  phenomenon  in  her  smart 
bassinnette;  but,  one  and  ali,  they  have 
got  upon  my  nerves  to  a  frightful  ex¬ 
tent— though,  on  that  score,  it  is  the 
merest  justice  to  acquit  Jessie’s  baby 
and  her  immediate  contemporaries— 
while  they  tliougbt  they  were  cheering 
the  lonely  hours  of  my  Indian  exile;  but 
if  they  had  only  known!  The  day  I 
got  .Jessie’s  minute  account  of  Madge’s 
wedding,  I  saw  the  murdered  bodies 
of  poor  Duberfleld’s  wife  and  child  ly¬ 
ing  by  the  still  glowing  ashes  of«hi8 
bungalow;  on  the  day  which  brought 
me  Nellie’s  “full,  true  and  particular’’ 
narrative  of  the  Brendons’  fancy-dress 
ball,  we  burled  Tom  Hardy,  the  bright¬ 
est,  jolllest  subaltern  who  ever  neglect¬ 
ed  bis  regimental  duties  to  go  pig¬ 
sticking.  The  contrast  of  their  frivo¬ 
lous  gaieties  at  home  with  the  deadly 
earnestness  of  our  struggle  for  life 
out  here  has  thrown  me  out  of  touch 
and  sympathy  w’ith  my  usual  home- 
correspondents.  I  know  it’s  foolish  of 
me;  they  meant  nothing  but  what  was 
kind  and  loving,  and  for  the  world  I 
would  not  have  them  know  what  I  feel; 
but,  as  I  said,  I’m  thrown  out  of  touch 
with  them,  and  1  can’t  sit  down  and 
write  to  them  as  fully  and  frankly  as 
I  should  like  just  now;  so  I’m  w’ritlng 
to  you. 

I  can  see  you,  dear  old  Jack,  with  a 
suspicious.  Old  Bailey  sort  of  smile 
curling  up  the  corners  of  your  legal 
mouth,  as  you  say  to  yourself.  “He 
must  be  very  much  in  a  corner,  before 
he’s  driven  to  plead  such  a  lame  ex¬ 
cuse  as  that;”  but  it  is  my  real  motive, 
or.  If  I  have  another,  it  doesn’t  weigh 
with  me  so  much,  at  least  I  don’t  think 
it  does,  and  I’ve  no  reason  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  deceive  you  note.  But  I  do  not 
see  why  I  need  be  ashamed  of  the  other 
reason  even  if  it  were  my  only  one, 
which,  as  I’ve  already  told  you.  It 
isn’t. 

I  rather  gathered  from  some  expres¬ 
sions  Mrs.  Jack— I  will  not  say  “your 


wife,”  because  I  want  to  dissociate  you 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  opinions 
which  you  must  teach  her  not  to  hold— 
from  some  expressions  Mrs.  Jack  used 
in  her  last  letter,  that  she  was  inclined 
to  think  that  Mary  Danvers  had  treat¬ 
ed  me  badly,  when  I  was  over  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  furlough.  I  don’t  want  to  turn 
maw'kish  or  sentimental,  so  I  won’t 
appeal  to  any  touching  recollections  of 
cur  earlier  years,  but,  if  we  were  ever 
good  friends.  Jack— and  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  our  ever  having  been  anything 
else— don’t  let  her  think  so.  What’s  the 
good  of  a  husband,  if  be  can’t  make  his 
wife  think  as  he  does?  If  I  fall  to¬ 
morrow— and  the  sound  of  the  jiackals 
howling  over  the  carnage  of  the  last 
sortie  reminds  me  of  the  likelihood  of 
such  an  issue  without  at  all  increasing 
my  appetite  for  it— but  if  I  fall,  do  not 
allow  your  wife  to  let  any  memory  of 
me  come  between  her  and  the  bravest 
and  unlucklest  girl  in  the  world,  w’ho 
lias  no  other  friend  left;  because  I  am 
not  w'orth  it— whatever  the  partiality 
of  friends  and  relations  may  lead  them 
to  think  about  me,  1  am  not  worth  it. 
Besides,  I  owe  Mary  Danvers  a  great 
deal  more  pleasure  than  pain;  I  owe 
her  some  pain,  I  confess,  but  it  was  of 
my  own  seeking,  whereas  the  pleasure 
she  bestowed  upon  me  was  her  own 
tree  gift. 

Yes,  after  all  this  preamble.  Jack,  T 
have  arrived,  at  last,  at  something  hon¬ 
est  and  definite;  perhaps,  the  real,  sole 
object  of  this  letter.  I  don’t  want  to 
spend  this  last  night  telling  my  rela¬ 
tives  that  I  love  them— I  trust  they 
know  that — or  promising  them  to  try 
and  do  my  duty— I  hope  they  will  take 
that  for  granted;  but  I  do  beg  of  you 
to  be  kind  to  Mary  Danvers  for  my 
sake.  If  I  live  to  see  her  again,  which, 
of  course,  is  possible,  and  if  she  would 
accept  it,  which  is  most  Improbable, 
all  I  possess  should  be  hers;  so,  at  least, 
let  me  leave  her  the  one  legacy  she  will 
not  refuse  and  which  she  so  sorely 
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needs,  the  friendship  of  all  who  will 
befriend  her  for  my  sake;  and  first 
among  that  number,  Jack,  I  trust  1 
may  reckon  you  and  your  wife. 

It  was  not  her  fault!  It  was  not  her 
fault!  If  I  thought  that  repetition, 
would  bring  that  truth  home  to  you, 
I  would  go  on  writing  It  like  a  text  in 
a  copy-book,  till  the  time  for  falling-in. 
It  really  was  not  her  fault. 

How  was  she  to  guess.  In  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  her  seventeen  years,  that  the 
withered,  gray-moustachioed,  middle- 
aged  Indian  soldier  could  care  for  her, 
except  as  an  uncle,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
as  a  father.  So  she  accepted  all  my 
attentions  with  a  frank  unquestioning 
affection,  which  bore  as  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  love  on  the  surface,  as  it 
was  fatally  and  hopelessly  different 
from  it  in  reality;  and,  when  the  true 
state  of  affairs  revealed  itself  to  her, 
as  if  an  earthquake  had  opened  the 
ground  before  her  feet,  it  hurt  her  even 
more  than  it  hurt  me;  and,  God  knows, 
it  hurt  me  badly  enough. 

Be  kind  to  Mary,  Jack,  and  don’t  be 
jealous  of  her,  even  if,  this  last  night, 
my  thoughts  do  turn  to  her  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  all  my  home-circle.  She  has 
come  in  between  me  and  them,  and 
blotted  them  all  out,  but  she  never 
wished  to  do  anything  of  the  kind;  it’s 
only  my  folly  which  has  placed  her  on 
a  pedestal,  where  she  shuts  out  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  from  my  eyes.  My 
folly— but,  after  all.  Jack,  it’s  a  folly 
I  wouldn’t  change  for  wisdom.  I  ask 
for  no  better  company  in  my  tent  to¬ 
night  than  my  memories  of  her— of  the 
quiet  rather  plain,  sharp-nosed  little 
girl  with  fiowlng  hair,  whom  Lady 
Turnbull  brought  to  the  Hospital  con¬ 
cert— of  the  very  shy  and  silent  ddftu- 
tante  in  white,  whom  your  wife  com¬ 
mitted  to  my  charge  at  that  ball  of 
yours,  with  the  request  that  I  would 
see  that  she  got  plenty  of  partners— of 
the  unconventional  Jolly  little  maiden 
who  stayed  with  you  that  summer  at 


Combe-Martin.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
sounds  outside,  which  warn  me  that 
the  men  are  getting  their  arms  ready 
for  the  great  hazard  of  to-morrow,  I 
could  almost  fancy  myself  back  at 
Combe-Martin  now. 

Those  sweet  and  bitter  days  at 
Combe-Martin!  There  was  one  hat  she 
used  to  wear  there,  a  perfectly  bewitch¬ 
ing  hat;  I  could  never  see  her  in  it, 
without  feeling  an  almost  irresistible 
desire  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and 
claim  her  as  mine  against  all  the  world. 
Indeed,  at  last  I  had  to  caution  her,  to 
tell  her  never  to  wear  that  particular 
hat  when  she  was  going  out  with  me. 
“Why?  Don’t  you  think  it’s  pretty?” 
“Oh,  yes,  pretty  enough.”  “Then,  why 
shouldn’t  I  wear  it?”  “I  can’t  tell 
you;  some  day  perhaps  you’ll  know,  or 
at  least  guess.”  I  wonder  if  she  recol¬ 
lects  that  conversation;  it  was  enig¬ 
matical  enough  to  fix  Itself  In  any  one’s 
memory.  But  how  trivial  all  this  is, 
and  what  dreadful  drivel  it  must  sound 
t<'  you.  Jack! 

Still,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  setting  down  one  "more  picture 
of  her  in  black  and  white.  It  was  the 
day  before  I  sailed,  when  I  forgot 
everything,  my  years,  my  life  of  exile, 
her  position— I  must  have  been  a  brute 
to  have  forgotten  that— and  spoke.  Her 
cry  of  genuine  misery  and  horror— 
“What  do  you  mean?  I  never  thought 
of  that!”— is  ringing  in  my  ears  still; 
even  now  I  can  see  her  bent  over  the 
arm  of  the  big  chair  in  your  study,  sob¬ 
bing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  No! 
Mary  Danvers  never  treated  me  badly; 
I  treated  her  selfishly,  brutally— fiend¬ 
ishly,  if  you  like— I,  the  man,  who 
should  have  kept  pain  from  her,  the 
woman— I,  who  would  gladly  have  died 
to  save  her  a  single  pang, 

But  it  is  best  as  it  is.  We  must 
march  up  the  beach  to-morrow  without 
casting  a  look  back  over  our  shoulders 
at  the  world  we  may  never  see  again. 
There  is  an  empire  to  redeem,  there  are 
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lives,  hundreds  of  lives,  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  and  countrywomen  in  immi¬ 
nent  peril.  Many  there  are  among  us 
who  will  find  it  bitterly  hard  to  turn 
their  backs  forever  on  wife,  on  chil¬ 
dren,  on  home;  had  I  any  prospect  of 
winning  Mary’s  love,  the  world  would 
seem  too  bright  for  me  to  quit,  without 
such  a  regret  as  we,  the  enfants  fterdua 
of  British  rule  in  India,  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  feel. 

My  time  grows  short  now,  and  this 
candle  is  guttering  its  last.  Good-bye, 
dear,  dear  old  Jack!  Be  kind  to  Mary 
Danvers;  she  is  my  dying  charge  to 
you.  Give  my  love  to  all  at  home, 
from  the  Scotch  aunts  to  Jessie’s  won- 

Uacmillan’t  Kaguine. 


derful  Infant,  of  whom  I  have  heard 
so  much,  but  whom  1  shall  never  see. 
If  they  like  to  add  my  name  to  the 
family  tablet  in  the  old  church  at  home 
let  them  carve  after  It  “Fell  at  Delhi’’ 
and  nothing  more;  no  man  could  ask 
for  a  nobler  epitaph. 

Please  ask  your  wife  to  let  Mary 
know— if  she  thinks  it  will  not  hurt  her 
too  much— that  my  love  for  her  has 
never  changed,  and  never  could  change, 
and  that  I  thank  the  providence  of 
Heaven  that  has  let  me  know  and  feel 
her  excellence.  And  don’t  forget  that 
I  owe  her  nothing  but  good. 

The  men  are  falling-in. 


SEA  FEVER. 

I  must  down  to  the  sea  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and  the  sky, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by; 

And  the  wind’s  song,  and  the  wheel’s  kick,  and  the  white  sail’s 
shaking. 

And  a  gray  mist  on  the  sea’s  face  end  a  gray  dawn  breaking. 

I  most  down  to  the  seas  again,  for  the  call  of  the  running  tide 
Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call  that  cannot  be  denied. 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  high  wind  and  white  clouds  flying 
And  green  seas  and  blown  spume,  and  the  sea-gulls  crying. 

✓ 

I  must  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  vagrant  gipsy  life. 

To  the  spindrift  and  the  whale’s  spout  and  wind  like  a  whetted 
knife. 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  merry  yarn  from  a  laughing  fellow  rover. 
And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when  the  long  trick’s  over. 
The  Speaker.  Masefield. 
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X. 

1  stayed  on  at  Brighton  longer  than 
I  had  intended.  The  occasional  relax¬ 
ation  of  domestic  discipline  is  always 
enjoyable.  I  like  being  able  to  come 
down  late  to  breakfast,  without  being 
told  reproachfully  that  the  tea  is  stone 
cold.  I  like  being  able  to  take  a  nap 
after  dinner  without  the  risk  of  hear¬ 
ing,  at  a  later  hour,  that  my  mouth  had 
been  unbecomingly  wide  open,  or  that 
I  have  been  “snoring  like  a  pig.”  Then, 
again,  I  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  so¬ 
cial  observation  which  an  hotel  affords, 
and  I  feel  that  I  can  turn  them  to  good 
account.  Mr.  Soulsby  has  just  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  “Parish  Magazine” 
wants  a  little  enlivening,  and  would 
be  all  the  better  for  a  dash  of  frivolity; 
so  I  have  some  thoughts  of  letting  him 
have  a  series  of  papers  in  a  vein  ofi 
delicate  humor,  on  “Life  in  a  Lift,”  or 
“Mirth  and  Marvels  at  the  Mfitropole.” 
If  it  is  true  that  good  Americans  when 
they  die  go  to  Paris,  there  is  at  any 
rate  much  show  of  reason  for  the  the¬ 
ory  that  the  Ten  Tribes,  when  they 
were  lost,  went  to  Brighton.  Like  those 
“bright  children  of  the  Sun,”  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  called  them,  I  love  the 
climate  of  the  King’s  Road,  and  find  it 
highly  conducive  to  a  healthy  appetite. 
I  protest  that  I  could  live  forever  on 
the  beefsteak  puddings  and  stewed 
pears  which  “Mutton’s”  provides  in 
perennial  profusion,  and.  if  moderate 
exercise  is  required  to  stimulate  di¬ 
gestion,  I  can  obtain  it  by  a  modest 
expenditure  on  carriage-hire.  “  ’Tis 
the  gondola  of  London,”  exclaimed  Lo- 
thair,  as  he  sprang  into  the  hansom. 
The  gondola  of  Brighton  is  the  one- 
horse  victoria  in  which  we  jog  placidly 
from  Medina  Terrace  even  to  the  Ma¬ 
deira  Walk.  It  is  roses,  roses  all  the 


way.  Nature  bathes  Worthing  Pier  in 
golden  light,  and  Art  delivers  her  mes¬ 
sage  (by  the  hand  of  Mr.  James 
Knowles)  in  the  majestic  elevation  of 
the  Grand  Hotel.  It  is,  I  fear,  a  sign 
of  growing  old  that  Dancing  Dogs  and 
Performing  Fleas  and  Happy  Families 
no  longer  quicken  in  me  the  eager  emo¬ 
tions  of  my  boyhood;  but  when  I  saw 
a  street-bred  urchin  ignite  a  cracker  be¬ 
tween  the  legs  of  an  itinerant  preacher 
of  stem  doctrines,  all  the  innocent  joy 
of  youth  revived;  and  ten  minutes  later 
I  found  myself  listening  with  unaffect¬ 
ed  pleasure  to  the  homely  humor  of 
“The  Crimson  Mr.  E.s.”* 

Thus  pleasantly,  and  I  hope  blame¬ 
lessly,  ran  out  the  mellow  weeks  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  But,  after  a  time,  Brighton  be¬ 
gins  to  pall  upon  the  jaded  taste,  and 
its  amusements  to  savor  of  monotony. 
As  autumn  deepens  into  winter,  the 
thought  of  Stuccovla  becomes  unspeak¬ 
ably  attractive.  I  say  my  prayers  with 
my  window  open  towards  London.  By 
faith  I  see  (and  taste)  its  familiar  fogs. 
The  Inward  ear  catches  the  w’elcome 
note  of  its  mulHn-bell.  Selina  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  my  visit  to  the  Church  Con¬ 
gress  to  fill  the  house  with  workmen; 
and  the  little  jobs  which  were  to  have 
been  finished  in  three  days  have  by 
some  mysterious  process  of  economic 
law  been  lengthened  out  Into  as  many 
weeks,  during  which  I  ■was  a  compul¬ 
sory  exile  from  my  home.  Selina  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  the  cause  of  this  incon¬ 
venient  protraction,  is  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  has  found  it  in  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
which  has  “stuffed  the  workmen’s 
heads  with  the  notion  that  they  are  to 
do  exactly  what  they  like,  and  that  we 

>  Ad  eccentric  band  of  minatrela  who  performod 
on  the  pier  this  autamik.— Ed. 
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are  to  pay  them  what  they  ask  for  do¬ 
ing  it.”  Of  course  this  gibe  is  aimed 
at  Bertha,  who  takes  “the  Commoa- 
wealth;”  but  that  dear  girl  is  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion.  “Really,  Selina, 
I  wonder  how  you  can  talk  such  non¬ 
sense  about  things  which  you  don’t  the 
least  understand.  You  might  Just  as 
well  say  that  Sir  Blundell  Maple  is  a 
pro-Boer  because  they  couldn’t  get  that 
hideous  chintz  in  the  drawing-room 
matched  for  you.  I  am  truly  thankful 
they  couldn’t,  for  It  always  made  me 
feel  ill;  and,  as  to  the  working  man  and 
Socialism,  and  all  that,  jou  had  better 
read  Canon  Holland’s  essay  on  ‘Every 
Man  his  own  Grandmother.’  Of  course 
I  don’t  expect  you  to  agree  with  him; 
hut  at  any  rate  you  would  know  what 
you  were  talking  about,  and  that’s 
more  than  you  do  at  present.’’ 

It  will  be  inferred  from  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  repartee  that  Bertha  has  come 
back  in  excellent  form  from  her  round 
of  visits  in  Loamshire.  She  has  In¬ 
deed  arrived  a  good  deal  sooner  than 
we  expected;  but  Selina,  who  gener¬ 
ally  is  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss,  has  no  word  of  reprobation.  Last 
year  she  used  to  say  that  it  was  really 
shameful  of  Bertha  to  desert  her  home 
just  at  the  time  of  year  when  Mamma 
most  wanted  some  one  to  keep  her  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  she  really  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  the  selfishness  of  girls  in  the 
present  day— so  very  unlike  what  she 
had  been  brought  up  to. 

Now  she  declares  that  Bertha  is  per¬ 
fectly  right  to  come  to  London  and 
have  a  little  fun,  “especially  as  her 
riding  Is  stopped  this  winter,  poor  girl.’’ 
This  last  shaft  is  aimed  at  me,  for  it 
Is  reported  in  the  family  that  Bertha’s 
horse  has  never  recovered  from  the 
strain  of  carrying  me  when  I  was  last 
in  Loamshire,  and  has  been  condemned 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  be¬ 
tween  the  shafts  of  Mrs.  Topham-Saw- 
yer’s  brougham.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Bertha  has  arrived  in  high  health  and 
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spirits,  looking  forward,  as  she  says, 
to  a  “Jolly  Advent.’’  By  this  slightly 
unliturgical  expression,  I  understand 
her  to  mean  a  great  many  special  ser¬ 
vices,  an  orgle  of  Christmas  decora¬ 
tion  and,  if  only  the  weather  is  pro¬ 
pitious,  some  skating  with  young 
Bumpstead  on  the  Serpentine.  Can  it 
be  true  my  Selina  perceives,  and  even 
approves,  the  “motion  of  a  hidden  fire” 
which  trembles  In  her  sister’s  breast? 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  Bertha  has 
brought  us  a  budget  of  county  news 
from  Loamshire— how  the  odious  Mrs. 
Goldbug,  who  was  so  rude  to  Selina  at 
the  Great  County  Sale,  and  who  now 
rents  the  principal  place  in  the  county, 
has  actually  secured  a  Royal  Person¬ 
age  for  her  best  shooting  party;  how 
there  was  a  rumor  that  she  was  going 
to  many  the  impecunious  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  how  his  eldest  daughter 
eloped  with  the  gamekeeper  sooner 
than  endure  such  a  stepmother;  how 
this  desperate  act  now  proves  to  have 
been  premature,  as  Mrs.  Goldbug  de¬ 
nies  the  engagement,  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  is  said  to  have  taken  to 
drinking  in  consequence  of  his  rejec¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  social  events  of  Bertha’s 
autumn  was  a  great  gathering  of  the 
Primrose  League,  convened  by  my 
brother-in-law,  Tom  Topham-Sawyer, 
at  the  Sawpits. 

A  grand  political  dinner 
To  the  men  of  many  acres, 

A  gathering  of  the  Tory, 

A  dinner  and  then  a  dance 

For  the  maids  and  marriage-makers. 

The  “glory,”  which  should  have 
rhymed  with  “Tory,”  was  in  this  case 
marred  by  an  unfortunate  incident,  and 
Bertha,  whose  relations  with  her  broth¬ 
er  have,  since  he  came  into  his  posses¬ 
sions,  been  a  little  strained,  told  us 
with  rather  unamlable  glee  that  Tom’s 
great  peroration  about  the  Flag  and 
the  Empire  was  absolutely  ruined  by  a 
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sudden  incursion  of  the  “steam-organ” 
—that  Tom  lost  his  temper  most  shock¬ 
ingly,  and  swore  that  unless  that  infer¬ 
nal  thing  was  stopped  he  would  turn 
the  whole  boiling  of  them  out  of  his 
park. 

Bertha  w’ent  on  to  say  that  her 
brother,  who  has  the  true  squire’s  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  had  addressed 
strong  remonstrances  to  the  Grand 
Council  of  the  Primrose  League,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  discourtesy  with  which 
ho  had  been  treated,  and  threatening 
to  withdraw  from  the  League  unless 
his  utterances  were  received  with 
greater  respect.  The  result  of  this  re¬ 
monstrance  was  seen  in  the  following 
edict  of  the  Grand  Council,  which  Ber¬ 
tha  delightedly  produced  from  her 
pocket-book:— 

When  officers  of  Habitations  are  ar- 
langing  with  proprietors  of  merry-go- 
rounds  to  come  to  their  open-air 
it  should  be  stipulated  that  during  the 
speeches  the  music  of  the  steam-organ 
should  cease. 

Bertha,  still  smarting  from  Selina’s 
attack  on  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
made  great  capital  out  of  this  decree. 
“It’s  all  very  well  to  abuse  the  C.S.U., 
Selina,  but  I  don’t  think  we  ever  pub¬ 
lished  anything  so  absurd  as  that  I 
must  say  that  from  what  I  saw  of 
them  at  the  I  thought  your  Prim¬ 
rose  friends  were  an  extraordinarily  ill- 
mannered  set  of  people.  Certainly  poor 
old  Tom  is  a  deplorable  speaker,  but  it 
was  too  rude  to  Interrupt  him  on  bis 
own  lawn.  When  Canon  Gore  or  Fa¬ 
ther  Adderley  addresses  the  C.S.U.  no 
one  dreams  of  playing  the  hurdy- 
gurdy.” 

The  mention  of  these  ecclesiastics 
leads  me  by  a  natural  transition  to  the 
familiar  fields  of  theological  enquiry.  I 
learn  that  the  Harvest  Festival  at  St. 
Ursula’s  went  off  with  extraordinary 
success.  The  Brown  Paper  Service 
had  a  whole  column  to  Itself  in  “Church 


Bells,”  and  Mr.  Soulsby’s  address  to 
the  children  delivered  on  the  occasion 
is  to  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  the 
Froebel  Institute.  At  St.  Ursula’s  the 
Harvest  Festival  is  always  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  once  oddly  called  “a  new 
commencement”  The  autumnal  lull 
is  over,  and  the  parochial  existence  is 
becoming  tense  and  eager.  Fresh  ac¬ 
tivities  are  developed  every  day,  and 
Mr.  Soulsby's  life  is  more  than  ever 
“full.” 

This  November  a  “Home-Reading  Cir¬ 
cle”  has  been  formed  in  connection 
with  the  Parochial  Club,  and  the  Vicar 
has  decided  that  the  general  subject  of 
the  winter  course  shall  be  “Some  As¬ 
pects  of  the  Roman  Controversy.”  He 
prides  himself  on  discerning  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  he  feels  that  Just  now 
the  Roman  idea  is  in  the  air,  and  de¬ 
mands  the  intelligent  consideration  of 
instructed  Anglicans.  He  is  animated 
by  no  Protestant  bigotry,  no  desire  for 
polemical  advantage.  “Nay,”  he  says, 
in  dulcet  tones,  “I  have  a  tender  place 
in  my  heart  for  our  erring  aunt,  the 
Church  of  Rome.  We,  of  this  fold, 
may  not  call  her  mother;  but  is  she  not 
our  mother’s  sister,  though  she  may 
have  wandered  far  astray?” 

The  syllabus  of  the  winter’s  readings 
suggests  “Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,” 
“The  Casting  of  Nets,”  “The  Vicar  of 
St.  Luke’s,”  and  “The  Eternal  City,” 
as  illustrating  different  aspects  of  the 
same  theme;  and  the  Vicar’s  intense 
preoccupation  with  the  proposed  course 
has  awoke  a  responsive  interest  in  the 
parish.  Bumpstead,  indeed,  with  insu¬ 
lar  prejudice,  dismisses  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  as  “tosh;”  and  Bertha,  though  she 
expresses  herself  with  more  maidenly 
grace,  concurs  in  Bumpstead’s  Judg¬ 
ment.  “Of  course  the  scene  of  ‘Hel¬ 
beck’  being  laid  at  Levens  makes  it  In¬ 
teresting  in  a  sort  of  way,  and  its  rath¬ 
er  fun  picking  out  the  real  people  in 
Dick  Bagot’s  book.  But  I  got  hope¬ 
lessly  stuck  in  the  ‘Eternal  City,’  and 
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I  really  think  the  Vicar  of  St  Luke’s 
was  the  greatest  goose  1  ever  came 
across.  Imagine  him  wanting  to  marry 
a  district  visitor  who  was  old  enough 
to  be  his  mother!  I'm  sure  he  was  bet¬ 
ter  off  as  a  Jesuit  even  though  they  did 
make  him  dig  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
But  I  can’t  imagine  what  good  Mr. 
Soulsby  thinks  it  will  do  one  to  read 
about  such  absurdities.” 

Other  people  less  frivolously  consti¬ 
tuted,  have  taken  the  subject  seriously, 
and  the  more  Protestant  section  of  the 
congregation  are  inclined  to  think  Mr. 
Soulsby’s  sudden  Interest  in  Romanism 
rather  a  dangerous  sign. 

There  are  disquieting  rumors  in  the 
parish  that  at  the  Church  Congress  he 
was  observed  to  applaud  Lord  Halifax’s 
reference  to  Invocation,  and  that  he 
was  heard  discussing  the  question  of 
Authority  with  the  Rev.  Leighton  Pul- 
lan.  All  this,  so  different  from  the 
harmless  aestheticism  of  his  previous 
career,  has  filled  the  “Fishers  in  Deep 
Waters”  with  a  sense  of  unrest;  and  in 
truth,  I  believe  that  our  dear  Vicar  has 
entered  on  a  phase  of  theological  transi¬ 
tion.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  being  an 
alien  alike  in  blood  and  faith,  had  a  pe¬ 
culiar  power  of  observing  our  ecclesias¬ 
tical  phenomena  dispassionately,  long 
ago  described  a  case  of  development 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Ur¬ 
sula’s. 

Lovers  of  “Lothalr”  will  remember 
the  transformation  which  befell  Mrs. 
Putney  Giles’s  brother— the  Rev.  Dio¬ 
nysius  Smylie— with  his  Hebrew  schol¬ 
arship  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
his  Protestant  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  after  he  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  one  of  Lothair’s  livings.  “The 
Doctrine  of  Evolution,”  wrote  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  “affords  no  Instances  so 
striking  as  those  of  sacerdotal  develop¬ 
ment.  Placed  under  the  favoring  con¬ 
ditions  of  clime  and  soil,  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Rev.  Dionysius  Smylie 
gradually  but  powerfully  developed  it¬ 


self.  Where  he  now  ministered,  be 
was  attended  by  acolytes  and  incensed 
by  thurifers.  The  shoulders  of  a  fel¬ 
low-countryman  were  alone  equal  to^ 
the  burden  of  the  enormous  crose 
which  preceded  him;  while  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  wardrobe  furnished  him  with- 
many-colored  garments  suited  to  every 
season  of  the  year  and  every  festival 
of  the  Church. 

“At  first  there  was  indignation,  and 
rumors  of  prophecies  that  we  should 
soon  have  another  case  of  perversion, 
and  that  Mr.  Smylie  was  ‘going  over 
to  Rome;’  but  these  superficial  com¬ 
mentators  misapprehended  the  vigor¬ 
ous  vanity  of  the  man.  ‘Rome  may 
come  to  me,’  said  Mr.  Smylie,  ‘and  it 
is  perhaps  the  best  thing  she  could  dow 
This  is  the  real  Church  without  IU>- 
mish  error.’  ”  The  description  was 
written  more  than  thirty  years  ago; 
but  the  type  described  is  still  to  bo 
found  within  the  precincts  of  our  ad¬ 
mirable  Establishment;  and,  at  least, 
in  some  respects,  it  is  illustrated  in  the 
person  of  our  Vicar.  I  do  not  share 
the  apprehension  that  Mr.  Soulsby  will 
“go  over;”  but  if  I  had  any  such  fears, 
my  reliance  would  be  on  Mrs.  Soulsby. 

I  heard  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  at 
the  Church  Congress  declare  that  Eng¬ 
land  demands  a  married  clergy;  and  If 
this  be  so,  England  certainly  gets  what 
she  demands.  I  have  heard  Archdea¬ 
con  Buggins,  when  preaching  for  the- 
Queen  Victoria  Clergy  Sustenationt 
Fund,  wax  eloquent  over  the  “sanctify¬ 
ing  Infiuences  which  the  Divine  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  Marriage  sheds  over  the  mar¬ 
ried  priesthood.”  And  among  those  In¬ 
fiuences  not  the  least  important  is  the- 
restraining  power  which  a  clergyman’s 
wife  can  exercise  over  a  husband 
“tempted  else  to  rove”  in  a  Romeward 
direction.  Mrs.  Soulsby  has  presided 
for  ten  years  over  the  ecclesiastical 
life  of  Stuccovia.  She  has  organized 
bazars,  directed  District  Visitors  and 
suggested  subjects  for  sermons.  She- 
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bas  been  a  leading  official  of  the  “Girls’ 
Friendly  Society,"  and  a  familiar  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  lawns  of  Fulham  and  Lam¬ 
beth.  If  I  know  her  she  is  not  the  wom¬ 
an  to  be  dethroned  without  a  protest. 
The  late  Dr  Littledale  once  wrote  some 
'“Plain  Reasons  against  Joining  the 
Church  of  Rome."  If  Mr.  Soulsby 
were  to  confide  any  Romeward  inclina- 
ation  to  the  ear  of  his  Egeria,  I.  fancy 
be  would  have  to  encounter  some  “rea¬ 
sons"  against  such  a  course,  even 
plainer  than  Dr.  Littledale’s. 

Until  this  winter  my  Selina  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  very  thick  of  all  pa¬ 
rochial  activities.  But  now,  when  there 
Is  so  much  subdued  excitement  in  the 
air,  I  find  to  my  surprise  that  she  is 
taking  no  part  in  the  “Home-Reading 
Circle."  Bridge  occupies  a  good  deal 
of  her  time,  and  she  is  exemplary  ln| 
chaperoning  her  sister.  But  a  new  in¬ 
terest  has  entere<^  into  her  life,  more 
engrossing  than  either  chaperonage  or 
Bridge;  and  this  new  interest  is  Health. 

Lord  Lytton,  who  was  fond  of  oracu¬ 
lar  sentences,  once  pronounced  that 
“Money  is  Character.”  It  might  be  at 
least  as  wisely  said  that  Health  is  Oc¬ 
cupation.  Once  let  the  subject  of 
Health  take  firm  possession  of  the 
mind,  and  no  other  occupation  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  even  possible.  It  claims  all  day 
snd  night  for  its  own.  Systems  of 
drainage  and  roles  of  diet;  hygienic 
clothing  and  boiled  milk;  prophylactics 
against  every  physical  ailment  and  pre¬ 
scriptions  for  every  mental  emotion, 
occupy  our  working  hours.  Hot  water 
clieersour  meals;  gymnastic  contortions 
take  the  place  of  exercise.  A  hop-pil¬ 
low,  a  cup  of  oonsomm^  and  a  teaspoon- 
fnl  of  bromide  minister  to  our  nightly 
needs,  “till  the  fiood  of  morning  rays 
wakes  us  to"  cocoa  and  a  plasmon  bis¬ 
cuit. 

Into  this  new  and  exciting  career  Se¬ 
lina  has  plunged  with  characteristic 
vigor.  I  stated  in  the  early  autumn 
that  she  had  been  a  good  deal  over- 
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wrought  by  the  exertions  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  She  was  “run  down,"  and  was 
unluckily  deprived  of  that  inexpensive 
month  at  Harrogate,  on  which  in  pre¬ 
vious  autumns  she  had  so  much  relied. 
The  experiment  of  spending  August 
and  September  in  London  was  not  al¬ 
together  a  success.  She  cannot  shake 
off  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  and  reminds 
me  with  cruel  frequency  that  men  who 
manage  their  affairs  properly  can  gen¬ 
erally  contrive  to  take  their  wives  to 
Homberg  or  Marienbad.  The  present 
state  of  our  finances  rendering  those 
Jaunts  impossible,  Selina  has  betaken 
herself,  rather  ungraciously,  to  such 
methods  of  relief  as  lie  within  our  more 
Immediate  reach.  In  plain  words,  she 
has  taken  to  quacking  herself  violently; 
and  I  confess  that  I  feared  some  colli¬ 
sion  with  our  excellent  friend  Dr.  Snnf- 
fin,  whose  treatment  has  been  rather 
roughly  pushed  on  one  side.  But  Snuf- 
fin,  who  inherits  all  the  courtly  tact  of 
his  eminent  grandfather.  Sir  Tumley, 
and  knows  the  length  of  Selina’s  foot 
pretty  well,  assures  her  that  very  likely 
she  understands  her  own  case  best;  and 
quietly  awaits  the  day  when  she  will 
return  in  penitence  to  the  paths  of  allo¬ 
pathic  orthodoxy.  Meanwhile  we  ring 
the  changes  on  various  systems,  “ancil¬ 
lary,"  as  Snuffin  says,  “to  science;  un¬ 
authorized  indeed,  but  not  hostile." 
Last  summer  we  had  a  brief  period  of 
devotion  to  the  lady  who  taught  Swed¬ 
ish  gymnastics.  When  we  could  hear 
her  for  nothing  in  Mrs.  Soulsby’s  draw¬ 
ing-room,  it  was  all  very  well;  but 
when  it  came  to  ten  guineas  for  a 
course,  the  case  wore  a  different  com¬ 
plexion. 

“It’s  all  very  well  for  her  to  lay  down 
the  law  about  standing  properly!  I 
am  sure  she  looked  as  stiff  as  if  she 
had  swallowed  the  poker.  And  as  to 
her  waist,  which  Robert  admired  so,  I 
believe  she  was  laced  so  tight  she  could 
hardly  breathe.  Never  tell  us  that 
such  tortures  are  good  for  one’s  health. 
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I  only  wonder  that  Mra  Soulsby  can 
encourage  such  imposture.” 

Gymnastics  being  discarded,  we  have 
fallen  back  on  new  and  strange  drugs. 
“For  my  own  part,”  says  Mrs.  Barring- 
ton-Bounderley,  who  always  knows  the 
last  cry,  “there  are  only  two  drugs  that 
I  believe  in— gold  and  granite.”  But 
as  Selina  Justly  remarks,  the  one  sounds 
so  very  expensive,  and  the  other  even 
too  strengthening.  “I  don’t  believe  I 
want  those  violent  tonics.  Indeed,  I 
am  always  better  without  any  drugs  at 
all.  I  believe  Immensely  in  diet.  After 
all,  the  blood  is  the  life.”  This  led  to 
a  brief  trial  of  the  “Salisbury  system.” 
The  day  began  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  in 
which  a  dash  of  Price’s  glycerine  was 
occasionally  substituted  for  sugar  as  a 
treat.  Hecatombs  of  oxen  were  swal¬ 
lowed  in  the  form  of  minced  beef,  and 
our  boiler  barely  contained  the  oceans 
of  hot  water  with  which  the  beef  was 
washed  down.  But  this  system  of  diet 
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soon  became  monotonous,  and  has  been 
rejected  in  favor  of  Grape-nut  Food, 
which  for  the  moment  carries  all  be¬ 
fore  it.  Selina  is  not  one  of  those  sel¬ 
fish  souls  who,  when  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  benefit,  can  keep  it  to  them¬ 
selves.  She  desires  to  see  it  in  widest 
commonalty  spread  among  her  kinsfolk 
and  acquaintances.  “I  believe  Grape- 
nuts  would  be  the  making  of  you,  Rob¬ 
ert.  They  are  so  much  more  digestible 
than  oysters  and  caviare  and  curried 
lobster  and  all  those  horrid  strong-tast¬ 
ing  things  which  you  devour.  After 
one  of  your  heavy  dinners,  you  snore 
in  your  armchair  till  I  expect  to  see 
you  go  off  in  an  apoplectic  fit  before  my 
eyes.  Now  if  you  would  only  dine  od 
grape-nuts,  and  sit  for  three  minutes 
after  dinner  in  a  hip-bath  of  cold  water, 
you  would  feel  a  different  being— and 
perhaps  you  wouldn’t  be  obliged  to 
have  your  waistcoats  enlarged  every 
six  months.” 


AT  COOL  OF  DAY. 

High  swaying  boughs,  and  lowly  waving  grasses 
Glow  with  the  glory  of  departing  day; 

Swiftly  it  pales  and  silently  it  passes 
Out  of  the  world,  and  leaves  it  still  and  gray. 

Now,  while  we  watch  the  tender  twilight  falling 
Stealing  the  landscape  from  our  dreamy  eyes. 
Softly  we  hear  the  birds  about  us  calling. 

Dimly  we  catch  the  faint,  far-off  replies. 


Slight  breezes  rustle,  and  around  us  rises 
Earth’s  evening  fragrance,  born  of  fiower  and  sod. 
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Filling  the  dusk  with  sudden,  sweet  surprises 
Qoing,  like  incense,  up  the  air  to  God. 


This  is  the  hour,  when  once,  to  Eden’s  garden, 

God  came  and  walked— in  saddest  anger  then; 

Surely  at  evening  still  He  comes— with  pardon. 

Walking  earth’s  gardens  with  the  sons  of  men. 

Katharine  A.  Brock. 


<3«od  Word*. 
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THE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK  IN  YOUTH. 

A  BBCOLLECTION. 


The  day  I  first  set  eyes  on  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal  was  late  in  December,  1857. 
It  was  after  tea  in  a  small  boudoir  at 
Windsor  Castle.  The  Princess  was 
«tanding  between  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  as  I  advanced  to 
Iciss  her  hand  I  felt  the  fiower-like 
touch  of  her  fresh  face  on  my  cheek 
and  saw  her  bright  eyes  smile  into 
mine. 

Though  barely  out  of  the  schoolroom 
myself,  the  Princess  appeared  to  me  ex¬ 
traordinarily  young.  All  the  childish 
tvundness  still  clung  to  her  and  made 
ter  look  shorter  than  she  really  was. 
€he  was  dressed  in  a  fashion  long  dis¬ 
used  on  the  Continent,  in  a  plum-col¬ 
ored  silk  dress  fastened  at  the  back. 
Her  hair  was  drawn  off  her  forehead. 
Her  eyes  were  what  struck  me  most; 
the  iris  was  green,  like  the  sea  on  a 
sunny  day,  and  the  white  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  shimmer  which  gave  them  the  fas¬ 
cination  that,  together  with  a  smile 
showing  her  small  and  beautiful  teeth, 
tewltched  those  who  approached  her. 
The  nose  was  unusually  small  and 
turned  up  slightly,  and  the  complexion 


was  decidedly  ruddy,  perhaps  too 
much  so  for  one  so  young,  but  It  gave 
the  idea  of  perfect  health  and  strength. 
The  fault  of  the  face  lay  in  the  square¬ 
ness  of  the  lower  features,  and  there 
was  even  then  a  look  of  determination 
about  the  chin;  but  the  very  gentle  and 
almost  timid  manner  prevented  one 
realizing  this  at  first.  The  voice 
was  very  delightful,  never  going  up  to 
high  tones,  but  lending  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  slightly  foreign  accent 
with  which  the  Princess  spoke  both 
English  and  German. 

Though  all  who  knew  the  Princess 
at  that  epoch  recognized  the  promise 
of  some  of  the  great  and  remarkable 
qualities  which  went  to  form  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  no¬ 
body  could  foresee  the  circumstances 
and  tragic  events  which  shaped  them 
In  a  peculiar  mould.  During  those  last 
weeks  before  her  marriage  the  Prin¬ 
cess  appeared  to  cling  with  passion  to 
all  her  family,  especially  to  her  father, 
whom  she  worshipped  and  admired 
with  all  her  soul.  She  was  highly  cul¬ 
tured,  and  she  felt  she  owed  this  to  his 
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iDcessaot  care  of  her.  He,  on  his  part, 
was  proud  of  this  lavishly  endowed 
child  and  always  said  that  it  was  of 
her  and  Don  Pedro  of  Portugal,  his 
cousin,  that  he  had  the  highest  expec¬ 
tations  and  felt  himself  best  under¬ 
stood.  Don  Pedro  died  In  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  and  the  Prince  scarcely 
lived  to  see  the  development  of  his  be¬ 
loved  daughter. 

The  Princess  had  a  great  feeling  for 
fun  and  innocent  humor,  and  was  full 
of  stories  about  her  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters.  She  adored  the  baby  Princess 
Beatrice,  who  was  only  a  few  months 
old,  and  when  fondling  her  the  mother¬ 
ly  instinct  came  out  strongly.  She 
was  in  fits  of  laughter  about  Prince 
Affy,  who,  having  discovered  that  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Court  wore 
false  calves,  planted  pins  with  flags 
into  his  silk  stockings,  and  also  much 
amused  at  Prince  Leopold,  who,  aged 
four,  always  picked  out  the  prettiest 
ladies  and  insisted  upon  helping  them 
to  do  their  hair. 

It  was  not  entirely  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
tradiction  which,  later  on,  made  her 
depreciate  her  German  surroundings, 
for  even  before  she  left  England  I 
never  saw  anybody  so  entirely  at¬ 
tached  to  her  home  and  her  belongings 
and  consciously  appreciating  them,  a 
thing  very  rare  In  one  so  young.  Prom 
the  moment,  however,  that  Prince 
Frederick  William  arrived  a  few  days 
before  the  marriage,  his  presence 
seemed  to  All  the  whole  picture  out  for 
l-er. 

Anybody  who  ever  approached  Prince 
Frederick  William  knows  how  great 
bis  kindness,  charm  and  geniality  were; 
but  he  Avas  undeveloped  for  his  age, 
and,  though  ten  years  older  than  the 
Princess,  It  was  easy  to  see  who  would 
take  the  lead.  Her  surroundings  had 
been  large,  splendid  and  liberal,  whilst 
he  had  been  brought  up  In  a  narrow, 
old-fashioned  and  reactionary  way, 
which  bad  kept  him  back  and  subdued 


him.  Nobody  was  more  aware  of  this 
than  himself  or  spoke  more  openly 
about  it  with  his  friends.  The  Prin¬ 
cess,  often  from  no  particular  reason, 
took  violent  fancies  to  people.  She 
used  at  flrst  to  think  them  quite  perfect 
and  then  came  the  bitter  disillusion. 
She  also  took  flrst-sigbt  dislikes  to  per¬ 
sons,  based  often  only  on  a  trick  of 
manner,  or  an  idle  word  dropped  about 
them  in  her  presence,  and  thus  she 
often  lost  useful  friends  and  support¬ 
ers.  She  was  no  Judge  of  character, 
and  never  became  one,  because  her  own 
point  of  view  was  the  only  one  she 
could  see.  This  is  a  frequent  defect 
in  strong  characters  endowed  with, 
much  initiative. 

When  I  flrst  knew  the  Princess  Roy¬ 
al  it  was  the  Empress  Eugenie  who 
filled  her  young  mind  with  admiration. 
She  was  never  tired  of  extolling  her 
grace  and  her  beauty.  She  still  treas¬ 
ured  a  piece  of  tulle  torn  off  the  Em¬ 
press’s  dress  at  some  ball  In  Paris 
when  she  accompanied  the  Queen  there 
in  1854,  and  spoke  of  her  in  raptures. 
When  she  worked  herself  up  to  these 
enthusiasms,  or,  as  the  French  would 
call  It,  engouements,  she  praised  the 
fancy  of  the  moment  so  excessively 
that  it  was  difficult  to  agree  entirely 
w’ith  her,  thus  often  raising  opposition 
and  even  contradiction,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  only  fanned  her  enthusiasm  to  a 
brighter  flame.  She  was  in  the  habit 
of  praising  places  and  countries  in  the 
same  exaggerated  way,  and  her  con¬ 
stant  -admiring  references  to  England 
and  everything  English  was  what  hurt 
the  susceptibility  of  the  Prussians  and 
made  them  turn  against  her. 

I  am,  however,  bound  to  say  that, 
referring  to  the  letters  I  wrote  to  my 
family  at  that  time  (they  were  not 
Prussians,  but  living  at  Berlin),  I 
gather  that  there  was  a  party  with 
whom  the  marriage  was  very  unpopu¬ 
lar  long  before  the  Princess  arrived 
there,  and  the  centre  of  discontent  was 
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the  Court  of  the  King.  Frederick  Wil-  shyness  then  had  not  time  to  show 
liam  the  Fourth  was  a  witty  and  amia-  itseif,  and  she  was  far  more  at  her 
ble  man,  but  at  the  time  we  are  speak-  ease  and  spoke  better  when  makiug 
ing  of  aiready  very  ill  and  suffering  that  trying  Continental  institution,  a 
from  softening  of  the  brain,  from  cercle,  during  those  first  months  of  her 
which  he  died  three  years  later.  The  married  life  than  she  ever  did  after- 
Queen,  a  severely  good  woman,  was  wards,  brilliant  though  she  always 
excedingly  stiff  and  strait-laced,  and  was  in  intimate  conversation,  especially 
had  always  been  a  devoted  partisan  of  when  she  was  alone  with  a  person  she 
Russia,  and  in  consequence  she  ab-  liked. 

horred  everything  English,  for  the  Crl-^  “The  old  King  and  his  Queen  lived  at 
mean  war  was  still  fresh  in  Charlottenburg  and  never  appeared  in 
all  people’s  memories.  I  express  public,  a  small  circle  of  select  friends 
In  those  letters  (which  were  those  only  being  invited  in  the  evening, 
of  a  child,  and  therefore  speak  The  Prince  of  Prussia,  who,  soon 
the  truth)  my  astonishment  at  after  the  Princess  Royal’s  mar- 
all  the  unkind  reports  I  had  heard  at  riage,  became  Regent,  and  was  later 
Berlin,  and  I  insist  constantly  on  the  on  the  beloved  and  revered  “Kaiser 
indescribable  charm  of  the  Princess,  Wilhelm,’’  was  not  in  those  days  popu- 
the  great  dignity  of  the  Queen,  and  the  lar  with  the  masses.  He  had  taken 
good  looks  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  all  pnrt  with  England  and  France  against 
so  contrary  to  the  impression  which  Russia  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  so  did 
had  been  given  me  beforehand.  his  wife,  an  Intellectual  and  highly 

The  homeward  journey  of  Prince  and  cultivated  woman,  who,  however. 
Princess  Frederick  William  after  their  amongst  the  Prussians  proper  had  an- 
marriage  was  a  series  of  triumphs,  other  title  to  unpopularity,  which  was 
and  the  bright  but  icily  cold  January  her  leaning  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
day  on  which  they  made  their  State  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  there- 
entry  into  Berlin  in  a  gilt  coach  with  fore,  that  all  the  affection  of  the  peo- 
the  windows  let  down,  so  that  the  peo-  pie  and  the  sympathies  of  at  least  all 
pie  might  see  them  better,  witnessed  the  young  and  brilliant  section  of  so- 
a  reception  of  unequalled  enthusiasm  ciety  should  go  out  to  that  young 
in  the  annals  of  Prussia.  When,  Court,  presided  over  by  a  Prince  whose 
after  several  freezing  hours  the  kind  nature  and  noble  aspirations  were 
Royal  pair  arrived  at  the  Old  known  to  all  who  came  near  him  and 
Schloss,  where  all  the  princes  by  a  Princess  of  seventeen,  whose  clev- 
and  princesses  of  the  House  of  Hohen-  erness  and  charm  enslaved  even  those 
zollern  and  many  other  Royal  and  il-  who  had  been  most  opposed  to  what 
lustrious  guests  were  assembled  to  re-  was  termed  “the  English  marriage.’’ 
celve  them,  the  Queen  Elisabeth,  as  she  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Prin- 
somewhat  frigidly  embraced  her  new  cess  from  the  first  compared  life  at 
niece,  remarked:  “Are  you  not  frozen  Berlin  disadvantageously  with  her  Eng- 
to  death?’’  upon  which  the  Princess  Ilsh  homes,  but  at  that  time  certainly 
promptly  responded,  “Yes,  I  am;  I  have  without  any  bitterness.  To  the  Prince, 
only  one  warm  place  and  that  is  my  who  adored  her,  England  also  seemed 
heart  T’  perfection,  so  there  was  no  warning 

All  during  the  festivities  which  fol-  note  sounded  in  that  direction,  and  I, 
lowed  the  Princess  won  hearts  by  the  wbo  had  been  brought  up  by  English 
thousand.  She  was  always  at  her  nurses  and  governesses,  with  English 
best  when  amused  and  excited;  her  ideas  and  English  prejudices,  thought 
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her  quite  in  the  right,  and  only  won¬ 
dered  when  some  of  those  surrounding 
her  took  umbrage  at  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  only  natural. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  many  knew  the 
difficulties  and  discomforts  that  the 
young  Piiuccss  had  to  encounter.  Th** 
first  year  of  her  married  life  was  passed 
at  the  picturesque  but  highly  incon¬ 
venient  Old  Schloss.  She  had  a  vast 
but  gloomy  apartment,  where  the  win¬ 
dows  rattled  and  the  chimneys  smoked. 
Of  the  heating  of  the  huge  stone  stair¬ 
cases  and  passages  there  was  no  trace, 
and  everything  that  had  to  do  with 
hygiene  was  sadly  neglected.  The 
Princess,  who  was  practical  by  nature 
and  well  up  In  all  new  Inventions,  and 
by  temperament  a  Liberal  and  Progres¬ 
sive,  was  at  first  astonished  and  then 
shocked  at  the  elementary  installation. 
She  took  the  greatest  trouble  and  in¬ 
terest  in  arranging  the  Palace  which 
was  to  be  her  abiding  home  with  every 
English  comfort  and  Improvement.  But 
even  In  that  Palace  she  had  not  quite 
a  free  hand,  for  it  had  been  that  of 
King  Frederick  William  the  Third,  the 
Prince’s  grandfather,  who  had  died  in 
it,  and  his  room  had  by  his  pious  sons 
been  preserved  in  exactly  the  same 
state  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  bis  death. 
This  room  was  situated  between  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  boudoir  and  library,  and  every 
time  she  went  to  her  bed  or  dressing- 
room  she  was  obliged  to  pass  through 
it.  The  Princess  was  not  superstitious, 
but  the  associations  of  the  room,  with 
its  sparse  and  Spartan  furniture,  and 
the  Icy  cold  which  always  pervaded  It, 
were  enough  to  shake  older  nerves  than 
hers.  But  there  was  more. 

The  door  between  the  boudoir  and 
the  “death-room,”  as  It  was  always 
called,  would  sometimes  open  by  Itself. 
The  first  time  It  happened  was  on  a 
winter's  evening  shortly  before  the 
present  Emperor  was  born,  and  the 
Princess  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  In 
the  Palace.  She  was  sitting  on  a  light 


blue  damask  sofa  next  to  the  door  but 
with  her  back  to  it,  and  I  was  sitting 
opposite  her  reading  out  aloud,  close 
under  the  lamp,  when,  raising  my  eyes, 
I  saw  the  door,  which  was  a  single  one, 
and  covered,  like  the  walls,  with  blue 
silk,  open  noiselessly,  and,  as  if  pushed 
by  an  invisible  hand,  swing  back  gently 
on  its  hinges  until  It  reached  the  wall. 
I  was  very  much  afraid  of  apparitions 
in  those  days,  and  I  stopped  reading 
and  stared  spellbound.  The  Princess 
cried,  “What  do  you  see?”  I  said, 
“Nothing,  Ma’am,”  and  got  up  to  close 
the  door,  but  It  will  be  conceded  that 
It  was  very  creepy  and  not  agreeable 
for  a  young  married  woman  In  a  deli¬ 
cate  state  of  health  to  have  so  depres¬ 
sing  a  neighborhood.  The  cause  of 
the  door  opening  In  that  way  was  dis¬ 
covered  later  to  be  quite  natural;  it 
was  not  set  quite  straight  on  Its  hinges 
and  the  wall  of  the  room  extended  as 
an  arch  over  the  street,  so  that  the  re¬ 
verberation  of  any  heavy  wagon  pass¬ 
ing  under  it  shook  the  door-posts  and 
made  the  lock  give  way  and  the  door 
swing  back. 

The  first  summer  the  Princess  passed 
in  her  new  country,  the  Royal  couple 
resided  at  Babelsberg,  a  modern 
Gothic  creation,  with  nothing  to  rec¬ 
ommend  It  but  a  rather  pretty  situation 
on  the  river  Havel.  It  was  there  the 
Prince  Consort  visited  his  beloved 
daughter  In  the  month  of  May,  1858, 
for  the  first  time  after  her  marriage. 
He  was  Just  recovering  from  a  sharp 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  which  left  him 
weak  and  aged,  and  the  Princess’s  hap¬ 
piness  at  having  her  adored  father 
under  her  own  roof-tree  was  much  tem¬ 
pered  by  her  anxiety  about  his  health. 

It  was  at  Babelsberg  also  that  the 
Queen  later  on  in  the  summer  paid  a 
visit  of  a  fortnight.  There  was  only 
Just  room  for  the  Royaltiee  in  the  Cas¬ 
tle,  and  all  the  Court  removed  to  the 
Palace  at  Potsdam,  at  about  half  an 
hour’s  distance,  with  the  exception  of 
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tbe  Queeu’s  lady-in-waiting  and  my* 
aelf,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  about  ten 
minutes’  walk  from  tbe  Castle.  The 
cottage  was  such  that  I  was  in  tbe 
habit  of  sleeping  during  the  frequent 
thunderstorms  of  a  German  summer 
with  my  umbrella  open  and  fastened 
to  tbe  bead  of  my  bed. 

The  next  summer  the  splendid  and 
roomy  Neue  Palais  was,  at  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  request,  put  at  her  disposal,  and 
she  made  it  in  tbe  course  of  years  an 
abode  as  comfortable  as  it  was  beau¬ 
tiful. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  very  liberal 
tendencies  the  Princess  had  imbibed  in 
England  apeared  utterly  subversive  to 
many  of  the  reactionary  Prussians  of 
that  day.  Such  men  as  Disraeli  and 
Lord  Salisbury  were  still  in  the  dim 
future,  and  all  her  sympathies  were 
with  Lord  Palmerston  and  bis  Min¬ 
istry,  especially  such  men  as  Lords 
Clarendon  and  Granville,  who  both 
came  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  Babelsberg. 
There  was  nobody  who  showed  more 
than  the  Princess,  by  the  play  of  her 
mobile  features  and  the  vivacity  or  re¬ 
straint  of  her  gestures,  whether  she 
liked  the  person  she  was  speaking  to 
or  not,  and  at  that  period  the  very 
approach  of  a  Tory  or  a  reactionary 
seemed  to  freeze  her  up. 

The  thing  that  often  struck  me  about 
her  was  the  tragic  note  in  her  thoughts, 
so  little  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
her  personality.  It  was  curious  in 
one  so  young  and  apparently  so  happy, 
and  it  seemed  to  spring  from  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  future  and  a  passion¬ 
ate  clinging  to  the  present,  if  it  was 
what  pleased  her.  Later  on  it  was  the 
same  with  her  children;  she  desired 
with  unutterable  longing  to  keep  them 
always  in  babyhood.  She  loved  them 
as  long  as  they  were  quite  small  with 
a  violence  as  if  she  feared  they  would 
be  taken  from  her.  I  was  too  young 
to  make  inductions  in  those  days,  but 
I  always  felt  that  the  fear  of  the  fu¬ 


ture,  which  so  often  seemed  to  loom 
over  her,  had  something  to  do  with 
her  dislike  to  abstract  thought  and 
any  spiritual  problem.  Everything 
seemed  to  approach  her  through  the 
senses  and  not  through  intuition.  She 
was  a  clever  artist,  and  drew  correctly 
and  with  decision,  though  with  more 
adaptiveness  than  imagination.  Tbe 
drawing  of  hers  that  had  most  of  the 
latter  quality  was  done  when  she  was 
fourteen.  It  represented  a  young  wom¬ 
an  bending  over  a  dead  soldier  on  one 
of  tbe  Crimean  battlefields;  it  was  a 
dark  picture  well  composed,  with  a 
lurid  sky  and  the  tragic  element  very 
strong  in  it.  In  art  she  preferred  Ru¬ 
bens  to  any  other  painter,  and  every¬ 
thing  she  admired  was  always  abun¬ 
dant  and  strong.  It  was  not  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  tbe  fifties  to  admire  women  of 
the  gigantic  latter-day  pattern,  but 
she  always  praised  those  of  ample  pro¬ 
portions,  even  if  they  were  not  good- 
looking. 

In  science,  too,  she  only  believed  in 
the  palpable  and  positive,  and  she 
looked  upon  the  beginnings  of  magnet¬ 
ism  and  hypnotism,  often  called  spirit¬ 
ualism,  at  that  time  as  absurd  super¬ 
stition.  In  medicine,  for  instance,  she 
only  saw  salvation  in  the  large  doses 
of  the  allopath,  and  laughed  at  the 
homoeopath  as  a  harmless  lunatic. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  grasp  of 
events  and  facts  was  astounding  in  one 
so  young,  and  only  equalled  by  her 
capacity  for  adapting  anything  she 
might  gather  from  others  to  her  wants. 
Her  memory  was  retentive  for  any¬ 
thing  that  interested  her.  She  was 
not  a  great  reader,  but  liked  being  read 
to  whilst  she  drew.  She  loved  music, 
but  was  not  so  good  a  musician  as  the 
Queen.  She  was  never  idle  and  an 
early  riser,  but  sometimes  went  to  bed 
almost  by  daylight.  Physically  she 
was  Indolent  In  those  days,  at  least  for 
walking,  but  she  could  ride  for  hours 
in  scorching  sun  or  cutting  wind  with- 
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out  ever  feeling  tired.  She  was  not 
indifferent  to  dress,  but  could  have 
done  herself  much  more  justice  had 
she  understood  what  suited  her.  She 
was  too  often  guided  by  what  suited 
others,  or  what  she  thought  pretty  in 
a  picture,  or  by  sentiment.  She  was 
not  twenty  when  I  left  her,  and  yet  her 
character  then  was  more  formed  than 
that  of  most  women  of  thirty.  I  al¬ 
ways  noticed  that  men,  especially 
clever  men,  understood  her  better  than 
women;  and  if  she  had  not  had  a  con¬ 
stitutional  timidity  which  made  it 
(julte  Impossible  for  her  to  carry  things 
through  when  she  was  opposed  by  a 
determined  will,  she  would  have  ac¬ 
complished  a  great  deal  more  than  she 
did.  She  was  unable  to  tell  those  who 
surrounded  her  if  anything  in  their 
behavior  displeased  her,  but  she  felt 
acutely  the  want  of  harmony  produced 
by  this  state  of  things,  and  from  this 
arose  the  many  misunderstandings 
which  darkened  so  much  of  her  life. 
It  was  this  timidity  and  want  of  (ilan 
which  prevented  her  gaining  the  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  Regent  through  which 
she  might  have  fulfllled  all  her  wishes 
instead  of  having  to  resort  to  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  a  “go-between.”  The  Re¬ 
gent,  chivalrous,  very  open  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  women,  and  proud  of  this 
young  English  daughter-in-law,  would 
have  been  wax  in  her  bands  if  she 
could  have  treated  him  with  affection¬ 
ate  and  familiar  pleasantry,  and  be¬ 
haved  like  a  loving  child  with  a  doting 
father.  Instead  of  this  she  froze  up 
with  him,  and  especially  with  his  wife, 
the  future  Empress  Augusta,  into  a 
shy  reserve  which  made  intimate  con¬ 
versation  impossible.  Perhaps  these 
two  flrst  years  were  the  happiest  of  her 
married  life.  She  had  not  then  ma¬ 
tured,  in  fact  hardly  conceived,  the 
plans  which  made  her  later  years  a 
life  of  longing  and  unfulfllled  wishes. 
She  felt  her  powers  seething  In  her, 
but  she  did  not  consciously  adapt  them. 


She  loved  the  Prince  and  be  looked  up 
to  her  as  the  perfection  of  womanhood. 
There  was  one  thing  alone  in  which  he 
never  gave  way  to  her  wishes;  he 
steadfastly  refused  giving  up  his  soli¬ 
tary  evening  walk  in  the  streets  of 
Berlin,  after  the  Princess  had  gone  to 
bed,  though  she  was  terrifled,  and  en¬ 
treated  him  over  and  over  again  to  make 
this  sacriflee  for  her.  But  those  were 
still  days  of  great  security,  and  Prince 
Frederick  William  was  beloved  by  high 
and  low,  so  he  only  laughed  at  these 
fears. 

During  these  years  the  Princess  was 
not  yet  troubled  with  the  thought  of 
inadequate  means  to  carry  out  her  con¬ 
ceptions.  It  was  not  unnatural  that, 
having  been  brought  up  amongst  the 
riches  and  luxury  of  England,  sba 
thought  herself  very  poor  in  her  new 
life,  and,  like  many  people  who  have  no 
clear  idea  of  the  value  of  money,  she 
imagined  herself  sometimes  on  the 
brink  of  ruin. 

At  that  time  she  saw  none  but  bright 
and  cheerful  faces  about  her,  and  she 
was  sure  of  the  devotion  of  her  sur¬ 
roundings;  the  world  lay  at  her  feet— 
the  daughter  of  a  mighty  Queen,  and 
the  future  Queen  of  a  great  people. 
Nobody  in  those  days  then  thought  the 
day  could  be  far  distant  on  which  she 
^\•ould  ascend  the  throne.  The  flrst 
terrible  blow  was  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort.  I  saw  her  some 
months  later,  still  utterly  crushed  and 
listless;  and  how  many  other  blows 
have  followed  this  flrst  one!  and  what 
a  sad  and  tragic  fate  has  been  that  of 
this  remarkable  and  highly  endowed 
Princess! 

But  my  intimate  association  with  her 
ended  in  the  third  year  of  her  marriage, 
before  the  dark  shadows  of  the  wings 
of  fate  had  lowered  on  her  path.  She 
arises  in  my  memory  in  all  her  fresh¬ 
ness  and  childlike  simplicity,  the  eldest 
and  most  brilliant  daughter  of  proud 
parents,  the  loving  and  admired  sister, 
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the  adored  girl-wife  of  a  chivalrous 
husband,  the  affectionate  friend,  and 
the  young  and  happy  mother.  There 
seemed  to  be  sunshine  everywhere.  The 
future  was  mercifully  bidden  from  all 
The  Nineteenth  Oentniy  and  After. 


eyes,  and  she  alone,  though  uncon¬ 
sciously,  felt  the  gathering  clouds  with 
which  an  inscrutable  Providence  dark¬ 
ened  the  high  hopes  sprung  from  so 
radiant  a  beginning. 

Walburga  Paget. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Sincerity  was  at  the  root  of  all 
Wordsworth’s  merits  and  defects;  it 
gave  him  bis  unapproachable  fidelity 
to  nature,  and  aiso  bis  intoiera^le  fidei- 
ity  to  bis  own  whims.  Like  Emerson, 
whom  he  so  often  resembled,  he  re¬ 
spected  all  intuitions,  but  unlike  Emer¬ 
son,  did  not  always  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  whim  and  an  intuition.  His 
life  was  spent  in  a  continual  medita¬ 
tion,  and  bis  attitude  towards  external 
things  was  that  of  a  refiective 
child,  continually  pondering  over  the 
surprise  of  bis  first  impressions.  1 
once  heard  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who 
had  been  a  friend  of  Wordsworth  for 
many  years,  say  that  the  frequent  triv¬ 
iality  of  Wordsworth’s  refiections  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  begun  life 
without  any  of  the  received  opinions 
which  save  most  men  from  so  much 
of  the  trouble  of  thinking;  but  bad 
found  out  for  himself  everything  that 
he  came  to  believe  or  to  be  conscious  of. 
Thus,  what  seems  to  most  men  an  obvi¬ 
ous  truism  not  worth  repeating,  because 
they  have  never  consciously  thought 
It,  but  unconsciously  taken  it  on  trust, 
was  to  Wordsworth  a  discovery  of  his 
own,  which  he  bad  bad  the  happiness 
of  taking  into  bis  mind  as  freshly  ns 
if  be  had  been  the  first  man  and  no 
one  had  thought  about  life  before;  or, 
as  I  have  said,  with  the  delighted  won¬ 
der  of  the  child.  Realizing  early  what 
value  there  might  be  to  him  in  so  direct 
an  inheritance  from  nature,  from  his 
own  mind  at  its  first  grapple  with  na¬ 


ture,  he  somewhat  deliberately  shut 
himself  in  with  himself,  rejecting  all 
external  criticism;  and  for  this  be  had 
to  pay  the  price  which  we  must  deduct 
from  his  ultimate  gains.  Wordsworth’s 
power  of  thought  was  never  on  the  level 
of  his  power  of  feeling,  and  he  was 
wise  at  least  in  bis  knowledge  of  him¬ 
self,  when  he  said:— 

One  Impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man. 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

He  felt  instinctively,  and  his  feeling 
was  nature’s.  But  thought,  coming  to 
him  thus  immediately  as  it  did,  and 
representing  the  thinking  part  of  him¬ 
self  with  unparalleled  fidelity,  spoke 
out  of  an  intellect  by  no  means  so  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  finer  promptings  of  that 
supreme  intellectual  energy  of  which 
we  are  a  part.  It  is  thus  often  when 
he  is  most  solemnly  satisfied  with  him¬ 
self  that  he  is  really  showing  us  his 
weakness  most  ingenuously;  he  would 
listen  to  no  external  criticism,  and 
there  was  no  inherent  critical  faculty 
to  stand  at  bis  mind’s  elbow  and  re¬ 
mind  him  when  he  was  prophesying  in 
the  divine  language  and  when  he  was 
babbling  like  the  village  idiot. 

Wordsworth  desired  to  lead  a  contin-. 
uously  poetic  life,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
easy,  inevitable,  in  one  whose  life  was 
a  continual  meditation.  It  seemed  to 
him  that,  if  he  wrote  down  in  verse 
anything  which  came  into  his  mind. 
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however  trivial,  It  would  become  po¬ 
etry  by  the  mere  contact.  His  titles 
explain  the  conviction.  Thus  the  beau¬ 
tiful  poem  beginning,  *Tt  Is  the  first 
mild  day  of  March,”  Is  headed,  “To  my 
Sister.  Written  at  a  small  distance 
from  my  house,  and  sent  by  my  little 
boy.”  In  Its  bare  outline  It  is  really 
a  note  written  down  under  the  Impulse 
of  a  particular  moment,  and  it  says: 
“Now  that  we  have  finished  breakfast, 
let  us  go  for  a  walk;  put  on  a  walking 
dress,  and  do  not  bring  a  book;  it  is  a 
beautiful  day  and  we  should  enjoy  It.” 
Some  kindly  inspiration  helping,  the 
rhymed  letter  becomes  a  poem;  it  is  an 
evocation  of  spring,  an  invocation  to 
jcy.  Later  on  in  the  day  Wordsworth 
will  fancy  that  something  else  in  his 
mind  calls  for  expression,  and  he  wiii 
sit  down  and  write  it  in  verse.  There 
it  will  be;  like  the  other,  it  wiii  say 
exactly  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
he  wiii  put  it  in  its  place  among  his 
poems  with  the  same  confidence.  But 
tills  time  no  kindly  inspiration  wiii 
have  come  to  his  aid;  and  the  thing 
wiii  liave  nothing  of  poetry  but  the 
rhymes. 

Wliat  Wordsworth’s  poetic  life  lacked 
was  energy,  and  he  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  no  amount  of  energy  will 
sutfice  for  a  continual  production.  The 
mind  of  Coleridge  worked  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  energy,  seemed  to  be  always 
at  high  thinking  power,  but  Coleridge 
has  ieft  us  less  finished  work  than  al¬ 
most  any  great  writer,  so  rare  was  it 
w’lth  him  to  be  able  faultlessly  to  unite, 
in  his  own  words,  “a  more  than  usual 
state  of  emotion  with  more  than  usual 
order.”  Wordsworth  was  unconscious 
even  of  the  necessity,  or  at  least  of  the 
part  played  by  skill  and  patience,  in 
waiting  on  opportunity  as  it  comes,  and 
seizing  it  ns  it  goes.  When  one  has 
said  that  he  wrote  instinctively,  with¬ 
out  which  there  could  be  no  poetry, 
one  must  add  that  he  wrote  mechani¬ 
cally,  and  that  he  wrote  always.  Con¬ 


tinual  writing  is  reaily  a  bad  form  of 
dissipation;  it  drains  away  the  very 
marrow  of  the  brain.  Nature  is  not  to 
bo  treated  as  a  handmaid  of  aii  work, 
and  requires  some  coaxing  before  she 
will  become  one’s  mistress.  There  is 
a  kind  of  unconscious  personal  vanity  in 
the  assumption  that  whatever  interests 
or  concerns  me,  however  slightly,  must 
be  of  interest  to  all  the  world.  Only 
what  is  of  intense  interest  to  me,  or 
concerns  me  vitally,  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  the  world;  and  W’ords- 
worth  often  wrote  about  matters  which 
had  not  had  time  to  sink  into  him,  or 
the  likelihood  of  taking  root  in  any 
but  the  upper  surface  of  his  mind. 

But  there  was  another  kind  of  forget¬ 
fulness  which  has  had  almost  the  most 
fatal  consequences  of  any.  Words¬ 
worth  never  rightly  apprehended  what 
is  essential  in  the  difference  between 
prose  and  poetry.  Holding  rightly 
that  poetry  can  be  a  kind  of  religion, 
be  admitted  what  Gautier  has  called 
“the  heresy  of  instruction.”  He  for¬ 
got  that  religion  has  its  sacred  ritual, 
in  which  no  gesture  is  Insignificant, 
and  in  which  what  is  preached  from 
the  pulpit  is  by  no  means  of  higher  im¬ 
portance  than  what  is  sung  or  praye<l 
before  the  altar.  He  labored  to  make 
his  verse  worthy,  but  he  was  not  al¬ 
ways  conscious  that  a  noble  intention 
does  not  of  itself  make  great  art.  In 
“The  Prelude”  he  tells  the  story  of 
his  own  mind,  of  his  growth,  not  so 
much  ns  a  man,  but  as  a  poet;  and  be 
has  left  us  a  document  of  value  to¬ 
gether  with  incidental  fragments  of 
fine  poetry.  But  it  is  not  a  poem,  be¬ 
cause  what  Wordsworth  tried  to  do 
was  a  thing  which  should  have  been 
done  in  prose.  It  is  a  talking  about 
life,  not  a  creation  of  life;  it  is  a  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  imagination,  not  imagina¬ 
tion  at  work  on  its  own  indefinable 
ends. 

And  yet  just  here,  out  of  this  uncon¬ 
sciousness  which  leaves  him  so  often 
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at  the  mercy  of  all  intrusions,  clogged 
by  fact,  tied  to  scruple,  a  child  in  the 
mischief-working  hands  of  his  own 
childishness,  we  come  upon  precisely 
the  quality  which  gives  him  his  least 
(idestlunable  greatness.  To  Words¬ 
worth  nothing  is  what  we  call  “po¬ 
etry,”  that  is,  a  fanciful  thing,  apart 
from  reality;  he  is  not  sure  whether 
even  the  imagination  is  so  much  as  a 
transfiguring,  or  only  an  unveiling,  of 
natural  things.  Often  he  gives  you 
the  thing  and  his  impressions  of  the 
thing,  and  then,  with  a  childlike  per¬ 
sistence  of  sincerity,  his  own  doubt  as 
to  the  precise  truth  of  the  thing. 
■Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  he  says 
to  us  gravely,  I  indeed  scarcely  know; 
but  certainly  I  saw  or  beard  this,  or 
fancied  that  I  saw  or  beard  it;  thus 
what  I  am  telling  you  is,  to  me  at 
least,  a  reality.  It  is  thus,  that  as 
Matthew  Arnold  has  said  finely,  “it 
might  seem  that  nature  not  only  gave 
him  the  matter  for  his  poem,  but  wrote 
his  poem  for  him.”  He  has  none  of 
the  poet’s  pride  in  his  own  Invention, 
only  a  confidence  in  the  voices  that  he 
has  heard  speaking  when  others  were 
aware  of  nothing  but  silence.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  the  interpretation  of  natu¬ 
ral  things  he  can  be  absolutely  pellu¬ 
cid,  like  pure  light,  which  renders  to 
ns  every  object  in  its  own  colors.  He 
does  not  “make  poetry”  out  of  these 
tilings;  he  sets  them  down  Just  as  they 
came  to  him.  It  is  the  fault  of  “Lao- 
damia,”  and  of  some  pieces  like  it,  and 
there  Wordsworth  breaks  through  his 
own  wise  rule,  and  sets  himself  to 
compose,  not  taking  things  as  they 
come.  “Laodamia”  is  an  attempt  to 
be  classic,  to  have  those  classic  quali¬ 
ties  of  calmness  and  balance  and  natu¬ 
ral  dignity  which,  in  a  poem  like  “The 
Leech-Gatherer,”  had  come  of  them¬ 
selves,  through  mere  truth  to  nature, 
to  the  humbleness  of  fact  and  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  impassioned  thought  illuminat¬ 
ing  it.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  Words¬ 


worth  would  be  Greek  as  the  Greeks 
were,  or  rather  as  they  seem  to  us, 
at  our  distance  from  them,  to  be;  and 
it  is  only  in  single  lines  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeds,  all  the  rest  of  the  poem  showing 
an  effort  to  be  something  not  himself. 
Thus  this  profoundly  natural  poet  be¬ 
comes  for  once,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
has  noted,  “artificial,”  in  a  poem  which 
has  been  classed  among  his  master¬ 
pieces. 

In  the  sonnets,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  much  of  Wordsworth’s  finest 
tvork,  alike  in  substance  and  in  form. 
“The  sonnet’s  scanty  plot  of  ground” 
suited  him  so  well  because  it  forced 
him  to  be  at  once  concise  and  dignified, 
and  yet  allowed  him  to  say  straight 
out  the  particular  message  or 
emotion  which  was  possessing 
him.  He  felt  that  a  form  so 
circumscribed  demanded  not  only 
something  said  in  every  line,  but  some¬ 
thing  said  with  a  certain  richness;  and 
when  so  few  words  could  be  used, 
those  words  must  be  chosen  wdth  un¬ 
usual  care,  and  with  an  attention  to 
their  sound  as  well  as  to  their  mean¬ 
ing.  The  proportion,  it  is  true,  of  his 
bad  sonnets  to  his  good  sonnets  is  so 
great  that  even  in  Matthew  Arnold’s 
scrupulous  selection,  at  least  six  out  of 
the  sixty  would  have  been  better  omit¬ 
ted.  Taking  them  at  their  best,  you 
will  find  that  nowhere  in  his  work  has 
he  put  so  much  of  his  finest  self  into 
so  narrow  a  compass.  Nowhere  are 
there  so  many  splendid  single  lines, 
lines  of  such  weight,  such  imaginative 
ardor.  And  these  lines  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  their  context,  as  almost  all 
the  fine  lines  w’hich  we  find  in  tlie 
blank  verse  poems  have  to  lose.  Words¬ 
worth’s  blank  verse  is  so  Imperfect  a 
form,  so  heavy,  limp,  drawling,  un- 
gulded,  that  even  in  poems  like  “Tin- 
tern  Abbey”  we  have  to  unravel  the 
splendors,  and,  if  we  can,  forget  tlie 
rest.  In  “The  Prelude”  and  “The  Ex¬ 
cursion”  poetry  comes  and  goes  at  its 
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own  will,  and  even  then  for  the  most 
part, 

Its  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 
Its  soul’s  immensity. 

AYbat  goes  on  is  a  kind  of  measured 
talk,  which,  if  one  is  in  the  mood  for 
it,  becomes  as  pleasant  as  the  gentle 
continuance  of  a  good,  thoughtful,  easy¬ 
paced,  prosy  friend.  Every  now  and 
then  an  ecstasy  wakes  out  of  it,  and 
one  hears  singing,  as  if  the  voices  of 
all  the  birds  in  the  forest  cried  in  a 
human  chorus. 

Wordsworth  has  told  us  in  his  fa¬ 
mous  prefaces  exactly  what  was  his 
own  conception  of  poetry,  and  we  need 
do  no  more  than  judge  him  by  his  own 
laws.  “Poetry,”  he  says,  “is  the 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowl¬ 
edge;  it  is  the  impassioned  expression 
V-  hlch  is  in  the  countenance  of  all 
science.”  “The  poet  thinks  and  feels 
in  the  spirit  of  human  passions.” 
The  poet  is  “a  man  pleased  with  his 
own  passions  and  volitions,  and  who 
rejoices  more  than  other  men  in  the 
spirit  of  life  that  is  In  him.”  “I  have 
said,”  he  reiterates,  “that  poetry  is  the 
spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feel¬ 
ings;  it  takes  its  origin  from  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity;  the  emotion 
is  contemplated  till,  by  a  species  of 
reaction,  the  tranquillity  gradually  dis¬ 
appears,  and  an  emotion  kindred  to 
that  which  was  before  the  subject  of 
contemplation  is  gradually  produced, 
and  does  Itself  actually  exist  in  the 
mind.”  The  poet,  then,  deals  with 
“truth,  carried  alive  Into  the  heart  by 
passion.”  “I  have  at  all  times,”  he  tells 
us.  “endeavored  to  look  steadily  at  my 
subject,”  and,  as  for  the  subject,  “I 
have  wished  to  keep  the  reader  in  the 
company  of  flesh  and  blood,  persuaded 
that  by  so  doing  I  shall  interest  him.” 
“Personifications  of  abstract  ideas  rare¬ 
ly  occur  in  these  volumes,  and  are  ut¬ 
terly  rejected  as  an  ordinary  device  to 
elevate  the  style  and  raise  it  above 


prose.”  “Poetic  diction,”  which  is  al¬ 
ways  insincere,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
“the  real  language  of  men  in  any  situ¬ 
ation,"  is  to  be  given  up,  and,  “it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  there  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference 
between  the  language  of  prose  and 
metrical  composition.”  The  language 
which  alone  is  suitable  for  verse,  and 
which  requires  no  change  in  its  trans¬ 
ference  from  the  lips  of  men  to  the 
printed  page  is  defined,  not  very  hap¬ 
pily,  in  the  original  preface  of  1798, 
as  “the  language  of  conversation  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,” 
and,  in  the  revised  preface  of  1800, 
with  perfect  exactitude,  as  “a  selection 
of  the  real  language  of  men  in  a  state 
of  vivid  sensation.’' 

When -these  true,  but  to  us  almost 
self-evident  things  were  said,  Words¬ 
worth  was  daring,  for  the  first  time, 
to  say  what  others,  when  they  did  it, 
had  done  without  knowing;  and  he 
was  supiwsed  to  be  trying  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  whole  art  of  poetry.  In 
reality  he  was  bringing  poetry  back 
to  its  senses,  which  it  had  temporarily 
lost  under  the  influence  of  that  lucid 
madness  which  Pope  imposed  upon  it. 
The  style  of  Pope  was  still  looked  upon 
as  the  type  of  poetical  style,  though 
Blake  and  Burns  had  shown  that  the 
utmost  rapture  of  personal  passion  and 
of  imaginative  vision  could  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  a  style  which  was  the  direct  utter¬ 
ance  of  nature  in  her  two  deepest 
moods.  Pope  is  the  most  finished  artist 
in  prose  who  ever  wrote  in  verse.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  him  without  con¬ 
tinuous  admiration  for  bis  cleverness, 
or  to  forget,  while  reading  him,  that 
poetry  cannot  be  clever.  While  Her¬ 
rick  or  Crashaw,  with  two  instinctively 
singing  lines,  lets  us  overhear  that  be 
is  a  poet.  Pope  brilliantly  convinces  us 
of  everything  that  he  chooses,  except 
of  that  one  fact.  The  only  moments 
when  he  trespasses  into  beauty  are  the 
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moments  when  he  mocks  its  affecta* 
tlons;  so  that 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain 

remains  his  homage,  unintentionai  un¬ 
der  its  irony,  to  that  “principle  of  beau¬ 
ty  in  all  things”  which  he  had  never 
seen. 

But  it  was  not  only  against  the  di¬ 
rectly  anti-poetical  principles  of  Pope 
that  Wordsworth  protested,  but  against 
much  that  was  most  opposed  to  it, 
against  the  hyperbolical  exaggerations 
of  the  so-called  “metaphysical  poets’* 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  against 
the  half-hearted  and  sometimes  ill-di¬ 
rected  attempts  of  those  who,  in  a  first 
movement  of  reaction  against  Pope, 
were  trying  to  bring  poetry  back  to 
nature,  against  Thomson,  Cowper  and 
Crabbe. 

He  saw  that  Thomson,  trying 
to  see  the  world  with  his  own  eyes, 
had  only  to  some  degree  won  back  the 
forgotten  “art  of  seeing,”  and  that, 
even  when  he  saw  straight,  he  could 
not  get  rid  of  that  “vicious  style”  which 
prevented  him  from  putting  down 
what  he  had  seen,  just  as  he  saw  it. 
Cowper’s  style  is  mean,  rather  than 
vicious;  “some  critics,”  says  Words¬ 
worth,  after  quoting  some  lines  from  a 
poem  of  Cowper,  then  and  afterwards 
popular,  “would  call  the  language  pro¬ 
saic;  the  fact  is,  it  would  be  bad  prose, 
so  bad  that  it  is  scarcely  worse  in 
metre.”  With  Crabbe,  who  may  have 
taught  Wordsworth  something,  we 
have  only  to  contrast,  as  the  note  to 
“Lucy  Gray”  ask  us  to  do,  “the  im¬ 
aginative  infiuences  which”  Words¬ 
worth  “endeavored  to  throw  over  com¬ 
mon  life  with  Crabbe’s  matter-of-fact 
style  of  handling  subjects  of  the  kind." 
For,  seeming,  as  Wordsworth  did  to  the 
critics  of  his  time,  to  bring  poetry  so 
close  to  prose,  to  make  of  it  something 
prosaic,  he  is  really.  If  we  will  take 
him  at  his  word,  and  will  also  judge 
him  by  his  best,  the  advocate  of  a  more 


than  usually  lofty  view  of  poe¬ 
try. 

In  saying  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  language  of 
prose  and  of  verse,  Wordsworth  is  point¬ 
ing  straight  to  what  constitutes  the 
essential  difference  between  prose  and 
poetry;  metre.  An  old  delusion  reap¬ 
peared  the  other  day,  when  a  learned 
writer  on  sesthetics  quoted  from  Mar¬ 
lowe:— 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a 
thousand  ships. 

And  burned  the  topless  towers  of 
Ilium? 

and  assured  us  that  “it  is  certain  that 
be  could  only  have  ventured  on  the 
sublime  audacity  of  saying  that  a  face 
launched  ships  and  burned  towers  by 
escaping  from  the  limits  of  ordinary 
language,  and  conveying  bis  metaphor 
through  the  harmonious  and  ecstatic 
movements  of  rhythm  and  metre.” 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  any  writer  of 
elevated  prose,  Milton  or  Ruskin,  could 
have  said  in  prose  precisely  what 
Marlowe  said,  and  made  fine 
prose  of  it;  the  imagination,  the  idea, 
a  fine  kind  of  form,  would  have  been 
there;  only  one  thing  would  have  been 
lacking,  the  very  finest  kind  of  form, 
the  form  of  verse.  It  would  have  been 
poetical  substance,  not  poetry;  the 
rhythm  transforms  it  into  poetry,  and 
nothing  but  the  rhythm. 

When  Wordsworth  says  “that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  large  portion  of  every  good 
poem,  even  of  the  most  elevated  char¬ 
acter,  must  necessarily,  except  with 
reference  to  the  metre,  in  no  respect 
differ  from  that  of  good  prose,”  he  is 
admitting,  on  behalf  of  metre,  all  that 
any  reasonable  defender  of  “art  for 
art’s  sake”  ever  claimed  on  its  behalf. 
But  he  is  not  always,  or  not  clearly, 
aware  of  the  full  meaning  of  bis  own 
argument,  and  not  always  consistent 
with  it.  He  is  apt  to  fall  back  on  the 
conventional  nicety  of  the  worst  writ- 
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era  whom  he  condemns,  and  can  speak 
of 

The  fowl  domestic  and  the  household 
dog. 

or  can  call  a  gun  “the  deadly  tube,”  or 
can  say  of  the  organ. 

While  the  tubed  engine  feels  the  in¬ 
spiring  blast 

He  is  frequently  provincial  In  thought, 
and  thus  trivial  in  expression,  as  when 
he  says  with  conviction: — 

Alas!  that  such  perverted  zeal 
Should  spread  on  Britain’s  favored 
ground! 

He  can  be  trivial  for  so  many  reasons, 
one  of  which  is  a  false  theory  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  not  less  than  a  lack  of  humor. 

My  little  Edward,  say  why  so; 

My  little  Edward,  tell  me  why, 

is  the  language  of  a  child,  not  of  a 
grown  man;  and  when  Wordsworth 
uses  it  in  his  own  person,  even  when 
he  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  to  a 
child,  he  is  not  using  “the  real  lan¬ 
guage  of  men”  but  the  actual  language 
of  children.  The  reason  why  a  fine 
poem  like  “The  Beggars”  falls  so  im¬ 
measurably  below  a  poem  like  “The 
Leech-Gatherer”  is  because  It  has  in  it 
something  of  this  infantile  quality  of 
speech.  I  have  said  that  Wordsworth 
had  a  quality  of  mind  which  was  akin 
to  the  child’s  fresh  and  wondering  ap¬ 
prehension  of  things.  But  he  was  not 
content  with  using  this  faculty  like  a 
man;  it  dragged  him  into  the  depths 
of  second  childhood  hardly  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  literal  imbecility.  In 
a  famous  poem,  “Simon  Lee,”  he 
writes:— 

My  gentle  reader,  I  perceive 
How  patiently  you’ve  waited; 

And  now  I  fear  that  you  expect 
Some  tale  will  be  related. 

There  are  more  lines  of  the  kind,  and 
they  occur,  as  you  see,  in  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  Wordsworth’s  successes. 
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If  one  quoted  from  one  of  the  fail¬ 
ures! 

It  was  from  Burns,  partly,  that 
Wordsworth  learnt  to  be  absolutely 
straightforward  in  saying  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  it  is  from  Burns  that  he 
sometimes  even  takes  his  metres,  as 
in  the  two  fine  poems  written  in  his 
memory. 

Well  might  I  mourn  that  He  was  gone 
Whose  light  I  hailed  when  first  It 
shone. 

When,  breaking  forth  as  nature’s  own. 

It  showed  my  youth 
How  Verse  may  build  a  princely 
throne 

On  bumble  truth. 

That  has  the  very  quality  of  Burns,  in 
its  admission  of  a  debt  which  is  more 
obvious  than  any  other,  except  that 
general  quickening  of  poetic  sensibility, 
of  what  was  sometimes  sluggish  in  his 
intellect,  which  he  owed  to  Coleridge, 
and  that  quickening  of  the  gift  of  see¬ 
ing  with  emotion,  which  he  owed  to  bis 
sister  Dorothy.  But,  at  his  best  and 
worst,  hardly  any  poet  seems  so  much 
himself,  so  untouched  by  the  Infiuence 
of  other  poets.  When  he  speaks  he  is 
really  speaking,  and  when  speech 
passes  into  song,  as  in  some  of  those 
happy  lyrics  which  reserve  a  gravity 
in  delight,  the  words  seem  to  sing 
themselves  unconsciously,  to  the  tune 
of  their  own  being.  In  what  seems 
to  me  bis  greatest,  as  it  Is  certainly 
his  most  characteristic  poem,  “The 
Leech-Gatherer,”  he  has  gathered  up 
all  his  qualities,  dignity,  homeliness, 
meditation  over  man  and  nature,  re¬ 
spectful  pity  for  old  age  and  poverty, 
detailed  observation  of  natural  things, 
together  with  an  imaginative  atmos¬ 
phere  which  melts,  harmonizes,  the 
forms  of  cloud  and  rock  and  pool  and 
the  voices  of  wind  and  man  in  a  single 
composition.  Such  concentration,  with 
him,  is  rare;  but  it  is  much  less  rare 
than  is  commonly  supposed  to  find  an 
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■almost  perfect  expression  of  a '  single 
mood  or  a  single  aspect  of  nature,  as  it 
■baa  come  to  him  in  bis  search  after 
•everything  that  nature  has  to  say  to 
us  or  to  show  us. 

In  Haydon’s  portrait,  the  portrait 
by  which  Wordsworth  is  generally 
known,  the  eyes  and  the  forehead  seem 
to  be  listening,  and  the  whole  head 
•droops  over,  as  if  brooding  upon  some 
-memory  of  sound  or  sight.  It  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  a  poet  who,  at  his  best,  had  a 
Quaker  wisdom,  and  waited  on  the 
«iient  voices  “in  a  wise  passiveness,” 
with  that  “happy  stillness  of  the  mind” 
tuj  dn  which  truth  may  be  received  un- 

'ti'  sought.  For,  as  he  says,  summing  up 

into  a  kind  of  precept  what  nearly  all 
•of  his  work  represents  to  us  indirect¬ 
ly:— 

The  eye— it  cannot  choose  but  see; 

We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still; 

Our  bodies  feel,  where’er  they  be, 
Against,  or  with  our  will. 

Vor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  im¬ 
press; 

That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

Think  you,  ’mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  forever  speaking. 

That  nothing  of  itself  will  come 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking? 

And,  in  “The  Prelude,”  defining  what 
he  most  hopes  for  as  a  poet,  it  is 

A  privilege  whereby  a  work  of  his 
Proceeding  from  a  source  of  untaught 
things, 

Oreative  and  enduring,  may  become 
A  force  like  one  of  Nature’s. 

To  see,  more  clearly  than  any  ene  had 
seen  before;  seeing  things  as  they  are, 
not  composed  into  pictures,  but  in 
splendid  natural  motion  or  in  all  the 
nrdor  of  repose;  and  then  to  see  deeply 
Jnto  them,  to  feel  them. 


not  as  in  the  hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing 
oftentimes 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity: 

that  is  bis  aim,  his  ambition.  In  the 
note  to  a  very  early  poem  he  tells  us  of 
some  natural  aspect  that  struck  him 
in  boyhood:  “It  was  in  the  way  be¬ 
tween  Hawksbead  and  Ambleside,  and 
gave  me  extreme  pleasure.  The  mo¬ 
ment,”  he  adds,  “was  Important  in  my 
poetical  history,  for  I  date  from  it  my 
consciousness  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
natural  appearances  which  had  been 
unnoticed  by  the  poets  of  any  age  or 
country,  so  far  as  I  was  acquainted 
with  them;  and  I  made  a  resolution  to 
supply,  in  some  degree,  the  deficiency.” 

It  was  only  gradually  that  the  human 
figures  came  into  the  landscape,  and  at 
first  as  no  more  than  a  completion  to 
the  picture.  He  sees  the  Cumberland 
shepherd  like  one  “in  his  own  domain,”  ' 

among  the  rocks,  and  outlined  against  ^ 

the  sky:—  i 

Thus  was  man 

Ennobled  outwardly  before  my  sight,  i 

And  thus  my  heart  was  early  Intro¬ 
duced 

To  an  unconscious  love  and  reverence 
Of  human  nature: 

still  visual,  you  see,  pqrt  of  the  honor 
and  majesty  of  the  eyes;  and  still  sec¬ 
ondary  to  nature:— 

a  passion,  she 

A  rapture  often,  and  immediate  love 
Ever  at  hand;  be,  only  a  delight 
Occasional,  an  accidental  grace. 

His  hour  being  not  yet  come. 

The  hour  came  with  a  consciousness 
henceforward  deeply,  but  not  passion¬ 
ately  felt,  with  a  moved,  grave,  pity¬ 
ing  and  respectful,  but  not  passionate, 
sympathy  with  passion,  of 

Man  suffering  among  awful  Powers 
and  Forms. 

When  Wordsworth  resolved  to 
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make  verse 

Deal  boldly  with  substantial  things, 

be  turned,  somewhat  apprehensively, 
to  what  he  feared  and  valued  most  in 
humanity,  the  elementary  passions,  and 
to  those  in  whom  they  are  seen  most 
simply,  the  peasants  of  his  country¬ 
side.  It  was 

the  gentle  agency 
Of  natural  objects 

that  had  led  him  gradually  to  feel  for 
passions  not  his  own,  and  to  think 

On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human 
life. 

And  so  these  “dwellers  in  the  valley” 
come  to  us  with  some  of  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  natural  objects,  set  there 
among  their  rocks  and  stones  like  a 
part  of  them  scarcely  more  sentient, 
or  scarcely  less  Interpenetrated  with 
the  unconscious  lesson  of  nature.  They 
are  stationary,  a  growth  of  the  soil, 
and  when  they  speak,  with  the  emphat¬ 
ic  slowness  of  the  peasant,  we  are  al¬ 
most  surprised  that  beings  so  rudi¬ 
mentary  can  become  articulate. 

Words  are  but  under-agents  In  their 
souls; 

When  they  are  grasping  with  their 
greatest  strength 

They  do  not  breathe  among  them. 

There  is  something  sluggish,  only  half 
awake,  In  the  way  “Michael”  is  told:— 

’Tls  a  common  tale. 
An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man’s  life; 

and  it  is  seen  as  if  with  the  eyes  of  the 
old  man,  and  told  as  if  always  with 
his  own  speech.  Turn  to  those  poems 
in  which  Wordsworth  is  most  human, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  himself  as 
a  poet,  “The  Leech-Gatherer,”  “Mi¬ 
chael,”  “Animal  Tranquillity  and  De¬ 
cay,”  “The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,” 
and  you  will  see  that  they  are  all  mo¬ 
tionless,  or  moving  imperceptibly,  like 
the  old  beggar:— 


He  is  BO  still 

In  look  and  motion,  that  the  cottage 
curs, 

Bre  he  have  passed  the  dt)or,  will  turn 
away, 

Weary  of  barking  at  him. 

And  Wordsworth  conveys  this  part  of 
natural  truth  to  us  as  no  other  poet 
has  ever  done,  no  other  poet  having 
bad  in  him  so  much  of  the  reflective 
peasant  He  seems  to  stop  on  the 
other  side  of  conscious  life,  and  I 
think  we  may  apply  to  his  general  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  human  comedy  what 
he  says  in  “The  Prelude”  of  his  atti¬ 
tude  towards  a  play  on  the  stage:— 

For  though  I  was  most  passionately 
moved 

And  yielded  to  all  changes  of  the 
scene 

With  an  obsequious  promptness,  yet 
the  storm 

Passed  not  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the 
mind. 

In  one  of  his  poems  Wordsworth  re¬ 
bukes  Byron  because  be 

dares  to  take 

Life’s  rule  from  passion  craved  for 
passion’s  sake; 

and,  in  an  utterance  reported  in  Mr. 
Myers’s  Life,  takes  credit  to  himself 
for  bis  moderation,  in  words  which  can 
hardly  be  read  without  a  smile:  “Had 
I  been  a  writer  of  love-poetry,  it  would 
have  been  natural  to  me  to  write  it 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  could 
hardly  have  been  approved  by  my  prin¬ 
ciples  and  which  might  have  been  un¬ 
desirable  for  the  reader.”  Not  unnatu¬ 
rally,  Wordsworth  was  anxious  for  it 
to  be  supposed  that  he  had  not  at¬ 
tained  tranquillity  without  a  struggle, 
and  we  hear  much,  from  himself  and 
others,  of  his  restlessness,  which  sent 
him  wandering  about  the  mountains 
alone,  of  his  nervous  exhaustion  after 
writing,  of  his  violence  of  feeling,  the 
feeling  for  his  sister,  for  instance. 
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which  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
strong  and  penetrating  affection  of  his 
life.  Were  not  these  stirrings,  after  all, 
no  more  than  breaths  of  passing  wind 
ruffling  the  surface  of  a  deep  and  calm 
lake?  I  think  almost  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  story  told  of  Wordsworth  is  the 
one  reported  by  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere 
about  the  death  of  his  children.  “Re¬ 
ferring  once,”  he  tells  us,  “to  two 
young  children  of  his  who  had  died 
about  forty  years  previously,  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  details  of  their  illnesses 
with  an  exactness  and  an  impetuosity 
of  troubled  excitement,  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  If  the  bereavement 
had  taken  place  but  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore.  The  lapse  of  time  seemed  to 
have  left  the  sorrow  submerged  indeed, 
but  still  in  all  its  first  freshness.  Yet 
I  afterwards  heard  that  at  the  time  of 
the  illness,  at  least  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  two  children,  it  was  impossible 
to  rouse  bis  attention  to  the  danger. 
He  chanced  to  be  then  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  spell  of  one  of  those  fits  of 
poetic  inspiration  which  descended  on 
him  like  a  cloud.  Till  the  cloud  had 
drifted,  he  could  see  nothing  beyond.” 
The  thing  itself,  that  is  to  say,  meant 
little  to  him;  he  could  not  realize  it; 
what  possessed  him  was  the  “emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity,”  the  thing 
as  it  found  its  way,  imaginatively,  into 
his  own  mind. 

And  it  was  this  large,  calm,  imper¬ 
sonal  power,  this  form  of  imagination, 
which,  as  he  says. 

Is  but  another  name  for  absolute 
power 

And  clearest  insight,  amplitude  of 
mind. 

And  reason  in  her  most  exalted  mood, 

which  made  him  able  to 

Bit  without  emotion,  hope  or  aim, 

In  the  loved  presence  of  his  cottage 
fire, 

and  yet  to  look  widely,  dispassionately. 


into  what  in  man  is  most  akin  to  na¬ 
ture,  seeing  the  passions  almost  at 
their  origin,  where  they  are  still  a 
scarcely  conscious  part  of  nature. 
Speaking  of  his  feeling  for  nature,  he 
tells  us  that, 

As  if  awakened,  summoned,  roused, 
constrained, 

I  looked  for  universal  things,  perused 
The  common  countenance  of  earth 
and  sky. 

And  so  in  bis  reading  of  “the  great 
book  of  the  world,”  of  what  we  call 
the  human  interest  of  it,  he  looked 
equally,  and  with  the  same  sense  of 
a  constraining  finger  pointing  along 
the  lines,  for  universal  things. 

Him  who  looks 

In  steadiness,  who  bath  among  least 
things 

An  under-sense  of  greatest;  sees  the 
parts 

As  parts,  but  with  a  feeling  of  the 
whole, 

is  his  definition  of  what  he  has  aimed 
at  doing;  it  defines  exactly  what  he  has 
done.  The  links  of  things  as  their 
roots  begin  to  form  in  the  soil,  their 
close  Intertexture  underground;  that  is 
what  he  shows  us,  completing  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  nature.  We  must  go  to 
other  poets  for  any  vivid  consciousness 
or  representation  of  all  that  waves  in 
the  wind  when  sap  and  fibre  become 
aware  of  themselves  above  ground. 

All  Wordsworth’s  work  is  a  search 
after 

The  bond  of  union  between  life  and 
Joy. 

The  word  joy  occurs  in  his  work  more 
frequently  than  perhaps  any  other 
emotional  word.  Sometimes,  as  in  his 
own  famous  and  awkward  line.  It  Is 

Of  joy  In  widest  commonalty  spread 

that  he  tells  us;  sometimes  of  the  joy 
embodied  in  natural  things,  as  they 
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Are  taken  in  gratefully  by  the- senses: 
sometimes  of  disembodied  joy,  an  emo* 
tion  of  the  intellect:— 

And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the 
Joy 

Of  elevated  thought;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  inter¬ 
fused. 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting 
suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living 
air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of 
man. 

I 

Ecstasy,  with  him,  is 

The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the 
soul; 

and  his  highest  Joy  comes  to  him  in  a 
sacramental  silence.  Even  at  this 
height,  any  excess  of  Joy  seems  to  him 
so  natural,  that  he  can  speak  of  it  quite 
simply,  without  any  of  the  unfalth  of 
rhetoric. 

To  Wordsworth  there  was  an  actual 
divine  inhabitant  of  woods  and  rocks, 
a  divinity  implicit  there,  whom  we  had 
only  to  open  our  eyes  to  see,  visible  in 
e^ery  leaf  and  cranny.  What  with 
ether  men  is  a  fancy,  or  at  the  most 
a  diihcult  act  of  faith,  is  with  him  the 
mere  statement  of  a  fact.  While  other 
n>eu  search  among  the  images  of  the 
mind  for  that  poetry  which  they 
would  impute  to  nature,  Wordsworth 
finds  it  there  really  in  things,  and 
awaiting  only  a  quiet  loving  glance. 
He  conceives  of  things  as  loving  back 
in  return  for  man’s  love,  grieving  at 
his  departure,  never  themselves  again 
as  they  had  been  when  he  loved  them. 
“We  die,  my  friend,”  says  the  Wan¬ 
derer,  looking  round  on  the  cottage 
which  had  once  been  Margaret’s; 

Nor  we  alone,  but  that  which  each 
man  loved  , 

And  prized  in  his  particular  nook  of 
earth 

Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed. 
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Even  the  spring  in  the  garden  seems 
conscious  of  a  grief  in  things. 

Beside  yon  spring  I  stood. 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seemed  to 
feel 

One  sadness,  they  and  I.  For  them  a 
bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  broken:  time  has 
been 

When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human 
hand 

Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds 
them  up 

In  mortal  stillness;  and  they  minis¬ 
tered 

To  human  comfort. 

What  a  responsiveness  of  the  soul  to 
the  eye,  “the  most  despotic  of  our 
senses,”  the  sense  of  sight,  as  he  calls 
it,  truly!  It  is  his  chief  reason  for  dis¬ 
contentment  with  cities,  that  in  them 
the  eye  is  starved,  to  the  disabling  or 
stunting  of  the  growth  of  the  heart:— 

Among  the  close  and  overcrowded 
haunts 

Of  cities,  where  the  human  heart  is 
sick, 

And  the  eye  feeds  it  not,  and  cannot 
feed. 

The  eye  is  realized  by  him  as  the  chief 
influence  for  good  in  the  world,  an  ac¬ 
tual  moral  impulse,  in  its  creation  and 
radiation  of  delight.  Sight,  to  him,  is 
feeling;  not,  as  it  is  with  Keats,  a  vo¬ 
luptuous  luxury,  but  with  some  of  the 
astringent  quality  of  mountain  air. 
When  he  says  that  the  valley  “swarms 
with  sensation,”  it  is  because,  as  he 
tells  us  of  one  living  among  the  Lakes, 
“he  must  have  experienced  while  look¬ 
ing  on  the  unruffled  waters,  that  the 
imagination  by  their  aid  is  carried  into 
recesses  of  feeling  otherwise  im¬ 
penetrable.”  It  is  into  these  re¬ 
cesses  of  feeling  that  the  mere 
physical  delight  of  the  eye  carries  him, 
and,  the  visible  -world  so  definitely  ap¬ 
prehended,  the  feeling  latent  in  it  so 
vividly  absorbed,  he  takes  the  further 
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step  and  begins  to  make  and  unmake 
tlie  world  about  him. 

I  had  a  world  about  me— ’twas  my 
own, 

I  made  It,  for  it  only  lived  to  me. 

The  Beatific  Vision  has  come  to  him  in 
this  tangible,  embodied  form,  through 
a  kind  of  religion  of  the  eye  which 
seems  to  attain  its  final  rapture,  unlike 
most  forms  of  mysticism,  with  open 
eyes.  The  tranquillity,  which  he 
reached  in  that  consciousness  of 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 
thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things, 

is  his  own  form  of  perfect  spiritual 
happiness,  or  attainment  That  “impas¬ 
sioned  contemplation”  of  nature,  which 
he  prized  above  all  things,  was  his  way 
of  closing  the  senses  to  all  things  ex¬ 
ternal  to  his  own  contemplation.  It 
came  to  him  through  sight  but  through 
sight  humanized  into  feeling,  and  il¬ 
luminated  by  joy  and  peace.  He  saw 
nature  purely,  with  no  uneasy  or  un¬ 
worthy  emotions,  which  nature  might 
need  to  purify.  Nature  may.  Indeed, 
do  much  to  purify  the  soul  of  these 
emotions,  but  until  these  are  at  rest  it 
cannot  enter  fully,  it  cannot  possess 
the  soul  with  itself.  The  ultimate  Joy, 
as  Wordsworth  knew,  that  comes  to 
the  soul  from  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
must  enter  as  light  enters  a  crystal, 
finding  its  own  home  there  and  its  own 
flawless  mirror. 

Yet,  as  there  Is  an  ecstasy  in  which 
Joy  Itself  loses  so  much  of  separate¬ 
ness  as  to  know  that  it  is  Joy,  so  there 
is  one  further  step  which  we  may  take 
in  the  companionship  of  nature;  and 
this  step  Wordsworth  took.  In  the 
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note  to  that  ode  into  which  he  has  put 
his  secret  doctrine,  the  “Intimations  of 
Immortality  from  Recollections  of 
Early  Childhood,”  he  says,  speaking 
of  his  early  years:  “I  was  often  unable 
to  think  of  external  things  as  having 
external  existence,  and  I  communed 
with  all  that  I  saw  as  something  not 
apart  from,  but  inherent  in,  my  own 
immaterial  nature.  Many  times  while 
going  to  school  have  I  grasped  at  a 
wall  or  tree  to  recall  myself  from  this 
abyss  of  idealism  to  the  reality.”  To 
Wordsworth,  external  things  existed  so 
visibly.  Just  because  they  had  no  exis¬ 
tence  apart  from  the  one  eternal  and  in¬ 
finite  being;  it  was  for  the  principle  of 
infinity  in  them  that  be  loved  them, 
and  it  was  this  principle  of  infinity 
which  be  seemed  to  recognize  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  act  of  memory.  It  seemed  to  him 
quite  literally,  that  the  child  really  re¬ 
members  “that  imperial  palace  whence 
we  came”  less  and  less  clearly  as  hu¬ 
man  life  sets  all  its  veils  between  the 
soul  and  that  relapsing  light.  But 
later  on,  when  we  seem  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten,  when  the  world  is  most  real  to  us, 
it  is  by  an  actual  recognition  that  we 
are  reminded,  now  and  again,  as  one 
of  those  inexplicable  flashes  carries 
some  familiar,  and  certainly  never 
seen,  vision  through  the  eyes  to  the 
soul,  of  that  other,  previous  fragment 
of  eternity  which  the  soul  has  known 
before  it  accepted  the  comfortable 
bondage  and  limit  of  time.  And  so, 
finally,  the  soul,  carried  by  nature 
through  nature,  transported  by  visible 
beauty  into  the  presence  of  the  source 
of  invisible  beauty,  sees  in  one  anni¬ 
hilating  flash  of  memory,  its  own  sep¬ 
arate  identity  vanish  away,  to  resume 
the  infinite  existence  which  that  iden¬ 
tity  had  but  interrupted. 

Arthur  SvmoM. 
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It  might  almost  be  erected  Into  a  rule 
that  a  great  poet  Is,  If  he  pleases,  also 
a  master  of  prose.  Has  any  great 
poet  essayed  prose  unsuccessfully? 
rope,  perhaps.  In  bis  letters.  But  the 
reason  is  obvious.  The  most  artificial 
(in  no  bad  sense)  of  poets,  the  sword, 
the  wig  and  the  ’broidered  coat,  show¬ 
ing  with  dexterous  elegance  through¬ 
out  his  verse,  he  was  ill-advised  enough 
tc  make  his  bow  before  posterity  in 
the  one  form  of  prose  which  imperious¬ 
ly  demands  nature.  Horry  Walpole 
was  artificial,  and  Byron  was  no  child 
of  nature,  though  simplicity  compared 
with  Walpole.  But  the  artifice  (after 
its  differing  kind  and  proportion)  was 
in  the  marrow  of  both  men.  The  let¬ 
ters  would  not  have  been  themselves 
without  it.  Pope,  on  the  contrary,  de¬ 
liberately  “wrote  up”  and  falsified  bis 
letters  to  make  them  “worthy  of  pos¬ 
terity”— which  resented  the  cheat  by 
refusing  to  look  at  them.  And  be 
never  wrote,  to  begin  with,  without 
an  eye  on  the  best  models  and  what 
his  correspondents  would  think  of 
him.  In  a  more  artificial  mode  of 
prose  be  might  have  been  brilliant. 
Shelley,  too,  was  a  more  than  doubtful 
success  in  prose— for  a  quite  opposite 
reason.  Frankly  natural,  his  nature 
was  at  its  worst  in  prose.  Even  in 
verse  he  sinned  by  copiousness.  Freed 
from  the  restraining  banks  of  rhyme 
and  measure,  he  “slopped  over”  with 
ultra-feminine  fiuency  of  language  and 
sentiment;  a  fatal  redundancy  mars  ail 
his  prose.  But  even  Keats,  with  all 
bis  femininity  of  luxurious  emotion, 
“scores”  in  bis  letters.  There  are  few 
poets,  perhaps,  from  whom  we  should 
not  wish  to  have  prose.  Tennyson,  in 
modern  times,  is  the  great  example  of 
a  poet  who  never  spoke  without  bis 
singing-robes.  But  we  feel  an  Instinc¬ 


tive  conviction  that  Tennyson’s  prose 
would  have  been  worth  having;  that  it 
would  have  been  terse,  strong  and  plo- 
turesque— in  another  fashion  from  the- 
pictorial  English  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
revivalists.  Indeed,  there  is  manifest 
leason  why  a  poet  should  have  com¬ 
mand  over  “that  other  harmony  or 
prose,”  as  a  great  master  of  both  has 
called  it.  The  higher  includes  the 
lower,  the  more  the  less.  He  who  has- 
subdued  to  bis  band  all  the  resources 
of  language  under  the  exaltedly  diffi¬ 
cult  and  specialized  conditions  ot  metre- 
should  be  easy  lord  of  them  in  the  un¬ 
hindered  forms  of  prose.  Perhaps  It 
is  lack  of  inclination  rather  than  of 
ability  which  indisposes  a  poet  for 
the  effort.  Perhaps,  also,  the  metri¬ 
cal  restraints  are  to  him  veritable  aids 
and  pinions,  the  lack  of  which  is  se¬ 
verely  felt  in  prose.  Perhaps  he  suf¬ 
fers,  like  Claudio,  “from  too  much  lib¬ 
erty.” 

As  regards  the  stern  aloofness  from 
prose,  if  one  bad  to  seek  a  parallel  with. 
Tennyson  in  the  past  probably  most 
people  would  say  his  greatest  exemplar 
was  Shakespeare.  In  a  sense  it  is 
true;  and  what  would  one  not  give  that 
it  were  otherwise!  “The  Letters  of 
'William  Shakespeare”— what  might 
not  the  man  deserve  of  us  who  should 
discover  those?  Ten  thousand  Bacons 
with  ten  thousand  ciphers  would  glve- 
us  never  a  thrill  like  to  that!  We 
would  not  ask  for  “Shakespeare’s  Love- 
Letters.”  But  Shakespeare’s  corre¬ 
spondence  with  his  private  friends — a- 
Ictter  from  the  pleasant  Will  to  the 
truculent  old  Ben  appointing  a  meeting 
at  the  Mermaid!  What  are  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  our  archives,  the  epistles  of 
kings  and  the  musty  solemnities  of 
ambassadors,  to  those  treasures  which- 
nr,  archives  have  preserved?  Why  has. 
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the  relaxing  hand  of  Time  yielded  to 
us  letters  of  Elizabethan  maids-of -hon¬ 
or  and  gossipping  hangers-on  of  courts, 
but  never  retained  one  letter  of  the 
age’s  true  king?  Time  is  a  courtier, 
and  looks  on  things  with  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  solemn-nodding  Burleigh. 

Yet  though  Shakespeare  bequeathed 
us  neither  letters  nor  essays,  not  so 
much  as  a  pamphlet,  he  has  not  left  us 
without  means  of  estimating  what  his 
touch  would  have  been  in  prose.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  plentiful  prose-dia¬ 
logue  scattered  through  his  plays.  But 
this  can  only  indirectly  give  us  any. 
notion  of  what  might  have  been  bis 
power  as  a  prose-writer.  Dramatic 
and  impersonal,  it  is  directed  to  repro¬ 
ducing  the  conversational  style  of  his 
period,  as  developed  among  the  pictu¬ 
resque  and  varying  classes  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  men  and  women.  It  is  one 
thing  with  Rosalind,  another  with  Or¬ 
lando,  another  with  Beatrice,  another 
with  Mistress  Ford  or  Master  Page, 
and  yet  another  with  his  fools  or 
clowns.  Thersites  differs  from  Ape- 
mantus,  plain-spoken  old  Lafeu  from 
plain-spoken  Kent.  At  the  most  we 
might  conjecture  hence  how  Shake- 
epeare  talked.  And  if  there  be  any¬ 
where  a  suggestion  of  Shakespeare’s 
talk,  we  would  look  for  it  not  so  much 
li.  the  overpowering  richness  of  Fal- 
•taff,  as  in  the  light,  urbane,  good- 
humored  pleasantry  of  Prince  Hal. 
Prince  Hal  is  evidently  a  model  of  the 
cultivated,  quick-witted,  intelligent 
gentleman,  unbending  himself  in  boon 
society.  In  his  light  dexterity,  his  high- 
spirited  facility,  one  seems  to  discern  a 
reminder  of  the  nlmble-wltted  Shake¬ 
speare,  as  Fuller  portrays  him  in  the 
encounters  at  the  Mermaid.  No  less 
do  the  vein  of  intermittent  seriousness 
running  through  his  talk,  the  touches 
of  slightly  scornful  melancholy,  con¬ 
form  to  one’s  idea  of  what  Shake¬ 
speare  may  have  been  in  society.  One 
can  imagine  him  in  some  fit  of  disgust 


with  his  companions,  such  as  prompted 
the  sonnets  complaining  of  his  trade, 
uttering  the  contemptuous  retort  of 
Prince  Hal  to  Poins:  “It  would  be 
every  man’s  thought,  and  thou  art  a 
blessed  fellow  to  think  as  every  man 
thinks;  never  a  man’s  thought  in  the 
world  keeps  the  roadway  better  than 
thine.’’ 

But  this  is  to  consider  too  curiously. 
Let  us  rather  take  the  passages  which 
have  a  more  than  conversational  struc¬ 
ture.  The  most  famous  is  the  speech 
of  Brutus  to  the  Romans:— 

If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any 
dear  friend  of  Csesar,  to  him  I  say  that 
Brutus’  love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than 
his.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand  why 
Brutus  rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my 
answer,  not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less, 
but  that  1  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you 
rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all 
slaves;  than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to 
live  all  free  men?  As  Caesar  loved  me, 
I  weep  for  him;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I 
rejoice  at  it,  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honor 
him;  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew 
him.  There  is  tears,  for  his  love;  joy, 
for  his  fortune;  honor,  for  his  valor; 
and  death,  for  his  ambition.  Who  is 
here  so  base  that  would  be  a  bonds¬ 
man?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I 
offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude  that 
would  not  be  a  Roman?  If  any,  speak; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here 
so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  country? 
If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended. 
I  pause  for  a  reply. 

This  noble  speech  would  alone  prove 
that  Shakespeare  had  a  master’s  touch 
in  prose.  The  balance,  the  antithesis, 
Ihe  terseness,  the  grave  simplicity  of 
diction,  make  it  a  model  in  its  kind. 
Yet  one  can  hardly  say  that  this  is  the 
fashion  in  which  Shakespeare  would 
have  written  prose,  had  he  used  that 
vehicle  apart  from  the  drama.  It  was 
written  in  this  manner  for  a  special 
purpose — to  imitate  the  laconic  style 
which  Plutarch  records  tliat  Brutus  af¬ 
fected.  Its  laconisms,  therefore  exhib¬ 
it  no  tendency  of  the  poet’s  own.  To 
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find  a  passage  which  we  do  believe  to 
show  his  native  style  we  must  again 
go  to  Prince  Hal,  in  his  after  character 
of  Henry  V.  The  whole  of  the  King’s 
encounter  with  the  soldiers,  who  lay 
on  his  shoulders  the  private  conse¬ 
quences  of  war,  affords  admirable 
specimens  of  prose.  But  in  particular 
we  quote  as  much  as  space  will  allow 
of  his  chief  defensive  utterance:— 

There  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never 
so  spotless,  if  it  come  to  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  swords,  can  try  it  out  with  all 
unspotted  soldiers.  Some,  peradven- 
ture,  have  on  them  the  guilt  of  pre¬ 
meditated  and  contrived  murder;  some, 
of  beguiling  virgins  with  the  broken 
seals  of  perjury;  some,  making  the 
wars  their  bulwark,  that  have  before 
gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace  with 
pillage  and  robbery.  Now,  if  these 
men  have  defeated  the  law,  and  outrun 
native  punishment,  though  they  can 
outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly 
from  God:  war  is  His  beadle,  war  is 
His  vengeance;  so  that  here  men  are 
puuished,  for  before  breach  of  the 
King’s  laws,  in  now  the  King’s  quarrel: 
where  they  feared  the  death,  they  have 
borne  life  away;  and  where  they  would 
be  safe,  they  perish.  Then  if  they  die 
unprovided,  no  more  is  the  King  guilty 
of  their  damnation,  than  he  was  before 
guilty  of  those  impieties  for  the  which 
they  are  now  visited.  Every  subject’s 
duty  is  the  King’s,  but  every  subject’s 
soul  is  his  own.  Therefore  should 
every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as  every 
sick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  mote 
out  of  his  conscience;  and  dying  so, 
death  is  to  him  advantage:  or  not 
dying,  the  time  was  blessedly  lost, 
wherein  such  preparation  was  gained: 
and  in  him  that  escapes,  it  were  not  sin 
to  think,  that  making  God  so  free  an 
offer.  He  let  him  outlive  that  day  to 
see  His  greatness,  and  to  teach  others 
how  they  should  prepare. 

The  whole  is  on  a  like  level,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  Shakespeare’s  interest 
in  his  theme  has  caused  him  for  the 
moment  to  forsake  dramatic  propriety 
by  adopting  a  structure  much  more 


complete  and  formal  than  a  man  would 
use  in  unpremeditated  talk.  It  is 
Shakespeare  defending  a  thesis  with 
the  pen,  rather  than  Henry  with  the 
tongue.  And  you  have,  in  consequence, 
a  fine  passage  of  prose,  quite  original 
in  movement  and  style,  unlike  other 
prose  of  the  period,  and  characteristic 
(we  venture  to  think)  of  Shakespeare 
himself.  You  would  know  that  style 
again.  Close-knit,  pregnant,  with  a 
dexterous  use  of  balance  and  antithe¬ 
sis,  It  is  yet  excellently  direct,  fluent 
and  various,  the  rhetorical  arts  care¬ 
fully  restrained,  and  all  Insistence  on 
them  avoided.  Despite  its  closeness, 
it  is  not  too  close;  there  is  space  for 
free  motion;  and.  it  has  a  masculine 
ring,  a  cut-and-thrust  fashion,  which 
removes  it  far  alike  from  pedantry  on 
the  one  hand  and  poetized  prose  on  the 
ether.  Such,  or  something  after  this 
manner,  would  (we  think)  have  been 
Shakespeare’s  native  style  in  prose; 
not  the  ultra-formal  style  he  put  (for 
a  reason)  in  the  mouth  of  Brutus.  We 
have  chosen  it.  In  preference  to  other 
passages  which  might  have  been  cited 
bearing  a  similar  stamp,  because  it  Is 
the  longest  and  most  fully-developed 
passage  in  which  dramatic  necessity 
suffered  the  poet  to  indulge  (except 
that  speech  of  Brutus  which,  we  have 
shown,  cannot  be  taken  as  typically 
Shakespearian).  ' 

With  the  Baconian  dispute  recently 
revived,  it  is  interesting  to  ask  how 
such  passages  compare  with  the  known 
prose  of  Bacon.  The  speech  of  Brutus 
might  possibly  be  Bacon’s,  who  loved 
the  sententious.  But  surely  not  a 
typical  passage  such  as  we  have  quot¬ 
ed.  Take  an  average  extract  from  Ba¬ 
con’s  “Essays:”— 

It  is  worth  observing  that  there  Is  no 
passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak, 
but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of 
/death;  and,  therefore,  death  is  no  such 
terrible  enemy  wbeu  a  man  bath  so 
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many  attendants  about  him  that  can 
win  the  combat  of  him.  Revenge  tri¬ 
umphs  over  death;  Love  delights  in  it; 
Honor  aspireth  to  It;  Grief  flieth  to 
It;  nay,  we  read,  after  Otho,  the  em¬ 
peror,  had  slain  himself.  Pity  (which  is 
the  tenderest  of  affections)  provoked 
many  to  die,  out  of  mere  compassion  to 
their  Sovereign,  and  as  the  truest  sort 
of  followers. 

Grave,  cold,  slow,  affecting  an  aphor¬ 
istic  brevity,  and  erring  (when  It  does 
err)  on  the  side  of  pedantry,  could  this 
style  take  on  the  virile  energy  and 
freedom  of  movement,  the  equipoise  of 
concision  and  fluency,  which  we  dls- 
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cern  in  Henry’s  speech,  as  In  all  Shake¬ 
speare’s  characteristic  passages?  We 
cannot  think  it  And  that  other  style 
of  Bacon’s,  exemplified  in  the  “Reign 
of  Henry  VII,’’  expanded,  formal,  in 
the  slow-moving  and  rather  cumber¬ 
some  periods  which  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate  to  historic  dignity,  is  yet  more 
distant  from  Shakespeare.  The  more 
one  studies  Shakespeare,  the  more 
clearly  one  perceives  in  him  a  la¬ 
tent  but  quite  individual  prose-style, 
which,  had  he  worked  it  out,  would 
have  been  a  treasurable  addition  to  the 
great  lineage  of  English  prose. 


ANGLOJAPANESE  ALLIANCE. 


The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  is  the 
first  definite,  public  and  intelligible 
measure  taken  by  his  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  avert  the  cataclysm  in 
Eastern  Asia  which  thoughtful  minds 
have  been  for  many  years  anticipating— 
a  cataclysm  whose  form  and  conditions 
the  wisest  have  been  the  most  reserved 
in  forecasting,  but  which  would  be 
likely  enough  to  obliterate  existing  in¬ 
ternational  landmarks  and  create  a 
congenial  chaos  for  certain  ambitions 
to  bustle  in.  The  object,  therefore,  of 
the  treaty  of  January  30  is  beyond 
praise;  and,  what  Is  most  important, 
there  is  in  this  case  no  room  for  doubt¬ 
ing  the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  or 
their  perfect  agreement  in  the  purposes 
and  meaning  of  their  contract.  In  this 
respect  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty 
stands  on  quite  a  different  plane  from 
nil  intermediate  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  seven-year-old  Chinese  crisis.  With¬ 
out  particularizing  the  various  “conven¬ 
tional  arrangements’’  referred  to  by 
Lord  Cranbourne  in  his  speech  in  the 


House  of  Commons  on  February  13,  we 
may  say  generally  that,  where  not 
tainted  by  palpable  insincerity  or 
scarcely  veiled  chicane,  they  fall  into 
the  general  category  of  pious  hopes, 
which  each  of  the  Powers  concerned 
might  interpret  to  its  separate  advan¬ 
tage  or  disregard  at  Its  pleasure.  The 
new  treaty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
business  document,  and  with  a  loaded 
cartridge  at  its  tail,  a  direct  appeal  to 
force  which  is  not  to  be  disposed  of 
by  a  shrug;  it  has  to  be  made  note  of 
by  all  whom  it  concerns. 

The  avow’ed  and  the  real  object  of 
the  two  high  contracting  parties  is  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  China— 
an  object  in  which  they  are  both  In¬ 
terested,  though  not  entirely  in  the 
same  sense,  as  we  shall  presently  ex¬ 
plain.  The  first  point  of  criticism  of 
the  transaction  which  naturally  arises 
Is  that  taken  by  Lord  Rosebery 
iii  the  House  of  Lords.  Why 
was  it  not  done  sooner,  during  the 
“two  or  three  years’’  when  Lord  Rose- 
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bery  has  been  saying  that  we  ought  to 
cultivate  closer  relations  with  Japan? 
During  that  period  China  has  been  dis¬ 
integrating  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  West¬ 
ern  Powers  have  been  pulling  her  limb 
from  limb,  while  injecting  into  her  tis¬ 
sues  foreign  substances  tending  to  de¬ 
compose  her  whole  Internal  structure. 
The  remedy  being  preventive,  not  cura¬ 
tive,  comes  late;  the  things  that  should 
have  been  prevented  have  already  hap¬ 
pened;  and  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
treaty  for  restoring,  but  ofily  for  main¬ 
taining,  the  status  quo  as  it  now  exists. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  suflacient  answer 
to  this  very  obvious  criticism.  For  one 
tiling,  it  requires  two  to  make  a  bar¬ 
gain;  and  even  a  Japanese  defensive 
niliance  does  not  hang  like  a  ripe  apple 
on  a  tree  ready  to  drop  into  the  first 
open  mouth.  There  were  conditions 
and  consequences  attaching  to  so 
unique  a  proceeding  (some  of  them 
adumbrated  by  Lord  Rosebery,  who, 
iiowever,  was  careful,  as  becomes  a 
critic,  not  to  commit  himself  to  anything 
definite),  which  the  Government  of  the 
British  Empire  were  bound  to  take  into 
Iheir  gravest  consideration.  It  was 
not  an  engagement  to  be  entered  upon 
unadvisedly,  lightly  or  wantonly,  and 
time  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
maturing  of  the  terms  of  so  solemn  a 
compact.  Perhaps  the  time  when  a 
really  effective  Anglo-Japanese  com¬ 
bination  might  have  forestalled  many 
of  the  regrettable  occurrences  which 
have  brought  Chinese  affairs  to  their 
present  pass  was  anterior  to  the  “two 
or  three  years”  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  un¬ 
official  activity;  and  before  closing  we 
may  have  occasion  to  carry  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  memory  back  to  the  period  when 
he  occupied  a  position  of  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  than  he  has  since  done. 

When  all  is  said  in  its  favor,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fact  remains  that  the  treaty 
does  wear  the  aspect  of  the  locking  of 
the  door  when  the  stable  has  been  half 
emptied.  Its  value  must  depend  on 


the  two  consideratlona— what  it  may 
save  from  the  remainder  of  the  wreck, 
slid  whether  tbe  prospective  gain  out¬ 
weighs  the  cost  of  the  undertaking.  We 
have  heard  what  the  devil’s  advocates 
in  Parliament  and  the  press  have  had  to 
say  in  disparagement,  and  it  is,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  mostly  vapid 
stuff  from  which  not  the  slightest  en¬ 
lightenment  is  to  be  obtained;  and  we 
have  also  had  the  advantage  of  reading 
the  mixed  comments  of  the  foreign 
press,  showing  on  the  whole  a  broader 
outlook  over  the  field  than  our  own, 
but  owing  to  their  several  blasses,  giv¬ 
ing  us  only  a  will-o’-the-wisp  guide  to 
the  centre  of  the  maze. 

We  are  consequently  thrown  back  on 
those  patent  facts  of  the  situation 
which,  though  complex  in  their  effects, 
are  simple  enough  in  their  essence  and 
origin.  The  greatest  social  organism 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  China,  where 
some  hundreds  of  millions  of  civilized, 
educated,  clothes-wearing,  laborious 
and  trading  people  offer  the  strongest 
incentives  to  foreign  commerce.  Great 
Britain,  the  first  to  seriously  occupy 
the  ground,  has  carried  on  a  large  and 
lucrative  trade  with  China,  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  of  the  two  parties.  The 
policy  of  England  has  ever  been  an 
open  door  for  all,  and  her  neighbors 
have  freely  entered  by  the  door  she 
opened.  They  envied  her  success,  as 
was  natural  and  human,  and  set  to 
work  to  supplant  her,  first  by  fair  com¬ 
petition,  but  afterwards  by  violence  in 
the  seizure  of  Chinese  territory,  by  ex¬ 
torting  from  the  Government,  under 
threats,  exclusive  concessions,  and  sun¬ 
dry  other  encroachments  on  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  China.  By  such  means  they 
opened  for  themselves  new  doors, 
which  they  proceeded  to  bolt  and  bar 
against  their  neighbors— especially 
scheming  for  the  exclusion  of  England, 
the  most  formidable  of  their  rivals. 
England  had  treaties  with  China  which 
protected  her  against  such  exclusion; 
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but  the  Christian  Powers,  her  neigh¬ 
bors;  compelled  China  by  violence  to 
break  her  engagements.*  The  foreign 
Powers  chiefly  affected  by  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  latterly  Japan;  but 
these  Powers  opposed  no  counter  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  aggressors;  they  contented 
themselves  with  uttering  platitudes 
about  the  integrity  of  China,  in  which 
the  destroyers  of  that  Integrity  were 
quite  pleased  to  join.  For  these  latter 
were  busy  cutting  sirloins  out  of  the 
live  ox,  and  the  longer  the  beast  could 
be  kept  on  its  legs  the  better  for  them. 
The  cry  “Hands  off!”  was  therefore 
meant  for  everybody  else,  only  that 
the  shouters  might  enjoy  the  freer  use 
of  the  knife.  Thus  the  professions  of 
conservative  sympathy  for  China  made 
by  Germany,  Russia  and  France  have 
gone  band  in  band  with  the  most 
trenchant  attacks  on  the  integrity  of 
that  empire,  and  wholesale  appropri¬ 
ations  of  her  soil.  Under  cover  of  no 
matter  what  agreement  for  common  ac¬ 
tion,  the  three  Powers  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  the  pursuit  of 
special  schemes  of  their  own.  Even 
in  the  crisis  of  1900,  when,  on  the 
grounds  of  urgent  humanity,  large 
forces  were  assembled  in  China  and 
placed  under  a  German  field-marshal, 
no  sooner  was  the  roof  lifted  than  it 
was  discovered  that  the  allied  forces 
were  being  exploited  for  the  purposes 
of  separate  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
individual  Powers.  Tiiis  action-  was 
In  perfect  accord  with  the  program  in¬ 
discreetly  disclosed  by  the  German 
press  at  the  time  when  the  expedition¬ 
ary  force  was  despatched,  the  sole 
pretext  for  the  equipment  of  the  force, 
the  crisis  in  Peking,  being  already 
over.  The  German  troops  were  to  sup¬ 
port  a  policy  of  adventure,  and  to  ena¬ 
ble  Germany  to  play  some  bold  stroke 
in  China  for  her  own  behoof.  The 
non-aggressive  and  conservative  Pow¬ 
ers  might  be  excused  for  feeling 


aggrieved  at  the  unfair  advantage 
tvbicb  v^aA  thus  intended  to  Vb  taken 
of  the  presence  of  their  forces;  but 
with  regard  to  these  proceedings  as 
well  as  to  all  that  had  gone  before,  so 
long  as  they  restricted  their  remon¬ 
strances  to  whispered  moralities,  they 
interposed  no  effective  obstacle  to  the 
schemes  of  the  more  self-asserting 
Powers.  Abstinence  and  neutrality 
were  simply  nowhere  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  with  r^lute  concrete  ambitions, 
and  the  futility  of  mere  words  against 
solid  facts  and  strenuous  action  having 
been  fully  demonstrated,  the  Powers 
concerned  in  the  conservation  of  China 
had  reached  a  point  when  they  must 
either  abandon  their  policy  or  support 
it  by  a  force  which  would  be  a  match 
for  the  forces  which  were  arrayed  on 
the  other  side.  Whether  this  new  efll- 
clent  force  has  been  actually  found  in 
the  combination  effected  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  is  the  real  point  for 
consideration.  All  we  can  positively 
say  at  present  is,  that  there  is  a  certain 
presumption  in  favor  of  a  bargain 
whereby  each  party  pledges  Itself  to 
the  other  to  take  up  arms  in  certain 
contingencies  in  defence  of  principles 
which  they  have  declared  that  they 
hold  in  common. 

And  it  entirely  accords  with  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things  that  the  Powers  which 
have  taken  their  stand  before  the  world 
as  the  champions  of  Chinese  integrity 
should  be  just  those  two  which  have 
assumed  that  responsibility.  For  their 
interests  are,  if  not  identical,  at  least 
harmonious,  or  perhaps  we  might  rath¬ 
er  say  they  are  mutually  complemen¬ 
tary,  Great  Britain’s  stake  in  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  China  is  represented  by  the 
very  large  trade  which  she  has  pa¬ 
tiently  built  up  during  two  generations. 
It  is  therefore  a  clearly  defined  com¬ 
mercial  Interest  which  she  is  called 
upon  to  defend.  And  if,  indirectly 
through  the  operations  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  remoter  questions  should  here- 
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after  loom  over  the  horizon,  such  con¬ 
tingencies  are  too  far-fetched  to  influ¬ 
ence  our  Judgment  of  a  compact  en¬ 
tered  into  for  a  speciflc  purpose  and  for 
a  definite  period.  Japan,  while  shar¬ 
ing  to  some  extent  in  this  commercial 
interest,  is,  besides,  vitally  concerned 
in  the  Far  Eastern  problem  by  her 
geographical  position,  and  by  the  great 
progress  both  in  peaceful  industries 
end  in  military  and  naval  develop¬ 
ments  which  she  has  made  during  the 
last  forty  years.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
putting  the  matter  too  strongly  to  say 
that  the  very  existence  of  Japan  as  an 
independent  nation  is  at  stake,  and 
that  to  find  some  means  of  checking 
the  inundation  which  threatens  to 
sweep  the  Eastern  Continent  was  for 
her  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Com¬ 
pared  with  these  two  Powers,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  others  who  may  be  ranked 
on  the  conservative  side  of  things  sinks 
into  platonic  insignificance,  and  the 
views  of  the  best  of  them,  whether  for 
or  against  the  combination  which  has 
been  made,  are  consequently  of  little 
account.  The  important  question  Is 
not  what  friends  or  foes  may  think 
or  say,  but  whether  the  Anglo-Japan- 
ese  Treaty  will  prove  efficacious  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
framed.  That  is  the  question  which 
must  constantly  recur  so  long  as  the 
treaty  remains  in  operation.  The  text 
bears  on  its  face  the  evidence  of  most 
careful  editing,  and  the  obligations  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  two  parties  are  laid 
down  with  a  clearness  of  definition 
seldom  found  in  agreements  dealing 
with  hypothetical  cases. 

Nevertheless,  the  particular  contin¬ 
gencies  which  are  contemplated  and 
provided  for  are  not  those  which  are 
most  likely  to  happen,  chiefly  because 
the  treaty  Itself  will  be  a  principal 
cause  of  their  not  happening.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  Interests  of  the 
allies  in  China  will  be  openly  assailed 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Continental 
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Press  has  been  very  busy  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  give  a  name  to  the  supposititious 
aggressor  against  whom  the  treaty  is 
Intended  to  erect  a  barrier,  each  nation¬ 
ality  eager  to  fit  the  cap  on  every  head 
but  its  own.  The  majority  of  opinion, 
however,  awards  the  honor  to  Russia, 
w'ho,  on  her  part,  declares  she  is  as 
harmless  as  a  sucking-dove.  She  has 
a  passion  for  free  ports  and  a  zeal  for 
the  rights  of  her  weaker  neighbors,  as 
Mr.  Gilbert  would  say,  amounting  to 
a  disease.  Russia  herself  consequently 
expresses  cordial  acquiescence  in 
the  objects  of  the  treaty;  it  is  only  her 
officious  partisans  in  this  country  whose 
Hupersensitive  feelings  are  hurt  by  it. 
But  assuming,  for  illustration’s  sake, 
that  Russian  schemes  do  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  dual  alliance,  how 
would  the  terms  of  the  treaty  meet  the 
case?  Russia  claims,  with  much  truth, 
to  be  a  peace-loving  Power.  Well  in¬ 
deed  she  may  be,  since  she  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  obtaining  her  desires 
without  expending  a  shot.  All  her  Im¬ 
portant  aggressions  in  Eastern  Asia, 
her  vast  acquisitions  of  territory,  her 
political  ascendancy  over  the  abject 
rulers  of  China,  have  been  obtained 
by  means  which  may  be  technically 
called  peaceful.  We  need  not  stop  to 
particularize  the  methods  of  aggran¬ 
dizement  which  are  dally  revealed  in 
the  public  press;  but  we  naturally  ask 
how  they  would  be  met  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty, 
and  how  the  not  very  dissimilar  honey¬ 
combing  tactics  of  Germany  and 
France  would  be  met?  Is  it  not  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  two  armed  sentinels 
may  find  themselves  keeping  solemn 
guard  over  a  treasure-house  which  is 
being  dally  emptied  of  its  contents  by 
subterraneous  burglaries?— a  thing 
which  actually  happened  in  Vladivos- 
tock  a  few  years  ago. 

The  only  answer  to  this  is,  that  the 
essence  of  the  treaty  is  not  to  be  found 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  parch- 
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meut,  but  in  the  spirit  which  lurks  be¬ 
hind  the  letter.  Be  the  particular 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  what  they 
may,  they  are  really  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  The  great  staring  fact  is 
that  we  have  here  a  public  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  unity  of  the  aims  of  two 
great  Powers,  for  we  can  no  longer 
withhold  that  title  from  the  Empire  of 
Japan.  If  the  declaration  is  not  to 
sink  into  the  limbo  of  dead  matter,  the 
spirit  of  it  must  pervade  the  future 
diplomacy  of  the  two  Powers  in 
Peking.  It  is  on  the  green  table,  and 
not  amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  that  their 
battle  will  be  lost  or  won;  and  an  ar¬ 
duous  and  protracted  battle  it  is  likely 
to  prove.  The  principalities  and  Pow¬ 
ers  which  have  been  so  busy  in  the 
past,  whose  success  in  their  schemes 
forms  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  dual  al¬ 
liance,  are  not  going  to  relinquish  their 
ambitions.  On  the  contrary,  the  atti¬ 
tude  assumed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  is  calculated  to  stimulate  them 
to  increased  efforts  to  undermine  the 
influence  of  the  two  Powers.  We  are 
not  altogether  free  from  misgivings  as 
to  the  spirit  in  which  our  Government 
and  their  agents  will  meet  the  new 
calls  on  their  energies;  for  this  country 
is  cursed  with  the  incurable  weakness 
of  relying  on  verbal  guarantees.  Our 
diplomatic  pathway  is  strewn  with 
broken  pledges  of  ail  sorts,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
these  are  sickly  plants,  unless  tended 
and  watered  Incessantly  by  our  own 
action.  As  regards  China,  at  all  events, 
this  course  of  procedure  must  be  totally 
changed  if  the  new  treaty  is  to  have 
any  effect,  as  otherwise  we  shall  find 
that  we  have  lost  the  rose  and  have 
only  the  thorn  left  From  this  point  of 
view,  it  is  perhaps  as  much  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Great  Britain  to  have  an 
energetic  partner  to  keep  nudging  her 
in  the  Far  East  as  it  may  become  to 
have  our  virile  young  Colonies  taking  a 
band  in  the  affairs  of  empire. 


There  remains  another  factor,  and  a 
rather  uncertain  one,  to  be  reckoned 
with,  the  Chinese  Government  itself. 
One  of  the  most  natural  effects  to  be 
expected  from  the  new  treaty  would  be 
the  restoration  to  the  Government  of 
China  of  a  certain  confidence  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  foreign  questions.  For  many 
years  past  there  has  been  no  reason  in 
Chinese  policy.  It  has  simply  been 
blind  resistance,  yielding  only  when  ex¬ 
ternal  pressure  became  sufliciently 
strong.  The  Chinese  Government  has 
become  so  inured  to  this  treatment 
that  it  looks  for  nothing  else,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  submit  to  the  aggressor 
who  shouts  the  loudest  or  applies  the 
mailed  fist  most  vigorously.  During 
the  worst  of  her  troubles  since  1895 
China  has  looked  for  a  protector  and 
found  none;  hence  there  seemed  noth¬ 
ing  left  to  her  strategy  but  to  put  a 
brake  on  her  downward  progress,  and 
b3  circuitous  devices  delay  the  inevita¬ 
ble.  Now  that  two  strong  Powers  have 
united  to  apply  a  stronger  brake  than 
China  herself  had  at  command,  it  may 
be  that  her  statesmen  will  take  heart 
of  grace  and  stand  up  for  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  government,  while  accepting 
also  its  obligations.  To  infuse  such  a 
spirit  into  their  timid  minds  might  in¬ 
deed  become  the  first  step  in  the  re¬ 
generation  of  China,  and  if  achieved, 
it  would  alone  be  an  ample  vindication 
of  the  policy  embodied  in  the  new 
treaty.  But  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  would  predict  how  that  Govern¬ 
ment  would  act  in  any  given  circum¬ 
stances.  Owing  its  protection  to  the 
spontaneous  action  of  foreigners,  con¬ 
ceived  entirely  in  their  own  interests, 
the  Government  of  China  will  be 
placed  in  so  unnatural  and  humiliating 
a  position  that  the  exhilarating  motives 
of  patriotism  will  be  watered  down  to 
a  very  tepid  solution,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  advice  as  well  as  the 
action  of  the  protecting  Powers  will  be 
liable  to  provoke  fretting,  resentment 
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aud  jealousy.  The  phenomenon  is  com¬ 
mon  enough  in  the  relation  between 
guardian  and  ward  in  private  life;  and 
on  the  national  scale  we  have  had  am¬ 
ple  illustration  of  the  recalcitrance  of 
a  proUgi  In  the  case  of  Egypt  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  regeneration.  Fric¬ 
tion  there  must  be  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past;  love  there  will  be  none.  Not 
that  love  would  be  in  itself  impossible, 
but  merely  that  the  calibre  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man  who  could  kindle  it 
are  not  such  as  are  usually  ground  out 
of  the  oificial  mill. 

The  efficacy  of  the  treaty,  we  repeat, 
must  entirely  depend  on  the  real  ani¬ 
mus  of  the  two  principal  parties,  and 
tliat  is  not  a  thing  which  we  shall 
gather  from  any  declaration  contained 
in  the  text.  “Words  make  this  way 
or  that  way,”  and  it  is  by  act  and  deed 
alone  that  the  mind  and  intention, 
whether  it  be  of  individuals  or  nations, 
can  be  safely  inferred.  As  it  is  best 
to  look  all  facts  straight  in  the  face, 
we  must  frankly  recognize  that  the 
status  of  the  two  parties  to  this  agree¬ 
ment’  is  not  quite  equal.  They  have, 
in  fact,  arrived  at  their  present  meet¬ 
ing-ground  from  opposite  points  of  the 
compass,  morally  as  well  as  geographi¬ 
cally,  As  regards  Great  Britain,  her 
record  is  entirely  free  from  ambiguity. 
The  principles  she  now  affirms  are  pre¬ 
cisely  those  on  which  she  has  consist¬ 
ently  acted  during  her  whole  inter¬ 
course  with  China,  we  might  say  with 
the  whole  world.  The  principles  of 
the  “open  door,”  “equality  of  opportu¬ 
nity,”  and  the  like,  have  been  so  Inter- 
M’oven  with  the  texture  of  British  pol¬ 
icy  throughout  the  world,  have  been 
accepted  so  unreservedly  as  matter  of 
course,  that  they  needed  no  formula  to 
express  them,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
wlien  other  Powers  showed  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  act  in  opposition  to  them,  and 
the  contrast  began  to  call  for  definition. 
The  declarations  in  the  Treaty,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  part  of  England  being  thus 


of  a  piece  with  all  that  has  gone  be¬ 
fore,  there  is  no  room  for  misconcep¬ 
tion  about  the  validity  of  declarations 
which  are  simply  the  expression  of  an¬ 
tecedent  facts. 

With  regard  to  Japan  the  case  is  not 
quite  analogous.  Japan  has  in  her 
day  been  the  greatest  exclusionist  in 
the  world,  though  happily  for  herself, 
she  has  been  converted  to  more  liberal 
views  by  the  stern  logic  of  events.  Her 
dealingsi  with  Corea  have  always  been 
aggressive,  and  in  their  intention  ex¬ 
clusive;  her  record  in  that  country  is 
by  no  means  a  clean  one.  But  her  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  allies  during  the  crisis  of 
IPOO,  contrasting  as  it  did  so  favorably 
with  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Chris- 
t*an  Powers,  may  well  be  held  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  older  sins.  As  between 
herself  and  China,  however,  it  cannot 
be-  gainsaid,  and  ought  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  she  has  been  the  arch  ag¬ 
gressor,  the  ringleader  in  the  whole 
series  of  attacks  which  have  brought 
about  the  crisis.  Her  invasion  of 
China  in  1894  set  the  tune  of  unpro¬ 
voked  aggression.  Having  brought, 
with  wonderful  secrecy,  her  army  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection  and  her  navy 
to  correspond,  she  resolved  to  launch 
her  forces  against  her  unoflfending 
neighbor.  What  her  real  motives  were 
we  do  not  pretend  to  guess,  but  her 
proximate  designs  took  the  solid  form 
of  extensive  seizures  of  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory.  The  war  of  1894  was  undertak¬ 
en  in  the  teeth  of  serious  warnings 
from  Russia  and  of  faint  admonitions 
of  the  goody-goody  order  from  Great 
Britain.  Japan  seems  to  have  imag¬ 
ined,  however,  that  she  could  by  her 
own  will  isolate  her  operations  in  China 
and  limit  their  consequences  to  suit 
her  convenience.  Hence  she  proceeded 
with  fatal  disregard  for  the  Interests 
and  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  was  the  puerile  statesman¬ 
ship  of  a  hot-headed  party,  led  by  a 
highly  respected  Minister,  affected  it 
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may  be  by  the  sanguineness  wbicb  is  a 
not  unusual  concomitant  of  the  disease 
from  which  he  soon  after  died.  But 
for  the  influence  of  Count  Mutsu,  there 
was  wisdom  enough  in  the  country  to 
have  cooled  the  passion  of  the  war  par¬ 
ty;  as  it  was,  the  still  small  voice  was 
silenced  in  the  militant  clamor.  When 
the  most  brilliant  success  had  crowned 
the  Japanese  invasion,  the  warnings 
which  she  had  received  before  under¬ 
taking  the  war  were  promptly  fulfllled. 
A  coalition  of  the  Powers  which  she 
had  ignored  wrested  from  her  the  con¬ 
tinental  territory  she  had  seized,  while 
leaving  her  in  possession  of  the  fertile 
island  of  Formosa.  Japan  extorted  a 
large  war  indemnity  from  China;  but 
such  treasure-trove  is  an  illusory  form 
of  wealth,  and  Japan  has  found  that 
she  has  to  pay  for  her  successful  enter¬ 
prise  by  taking  upon  herself  enormous 
military  and  naval  burdens  which  she 
must  bear  as  long  as  she  continues  a 
nation.  The  debauch  of  the  night  has 
been  followed  by  the  sermons-and-soda- 
water  of  the  day  after,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  country  has  been  able  once  more 
to  assert  Itself,  and  essay  the  laborious 
task  of  fltting  Japan  for  worthily  main¬ 
taining  the  position  of  a  great  Power 
which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  was  forced 
upon  her  by  her  war  with  China.  When, 
therefore,  we  And  Japan  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  England  as 
champion  of  the  Integrity  of  China,  we 
cannot  but  think  of  Saul  having 
joined  the  prophets.  W’e  would  by  no 
means  depreciate  the  value  of  an  honest 
lepentance.  No  doubt  it  is  genuine, 
being  the  result  of  bitter  experience, 
and  converts  are  proverbially  more 
zealous  in  propagating  the  new  faith 
than  those  who  needed  no  conversion. 
Japan  having  looked  into  the  pit  and 
smelt  the  sulphur,  may  be  trusted  to 
give  it  a  wide  berth  for  perhaps  a  gen¬ 
eration  to  come.  Moreover,  if  she  is 
disposed  to  military  adventure  In  the 
future,  she  will  have  a  restraining  force 


beside  her  which  will  give  sober  coun¬ 
cils  a  fair  bearing.  Marry  her?  Yes, 
but  without  illusions,  for  she  has  a 
past,  which  is  not  necessarily  to  her  dis¬ 
advantage,  since  her  espousal  of  liberal 
principles  founded  on  conviction  of 
their  utility  to  herself  may  have  a  more 
enduring  quality  than  the  outcome  of 
headstrong  passion. 

From  the  purely  militant  point  of 
view  we  need  waste  no  words  in  claim¬ 
ing  Japan  as  an  eligible  ally  of  Great 
Britain.  But,  as  above  said,  she  will  be 
in  a  position  to  render  the  greatest 
services  to  the  common  cause  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy,  in  which  she  would 
supply  that  intelligence  department  in 
which  the  British  establishments  in 
the  Far  East  have  hitherto  been  wo- 
fully  deflclent.  This  alone  will  be  no 
slight  contribution  to  the  common 
strength. 

The  prospect  of  good  resulting  from 
the  treaty  is  considerably  improved  by 
the  claim  which  is  made  by  political 
parties  in  England  to  have  each  had  a 
share  in  its  incubation.  The  portion 
of  the  Radical  press  which  can  And 
only  evil  in  the  transaction  qualify 
their  criticisms  by  the  reservation  that, 
if  there  is  any  good  in  it,  it  is  the  doing 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  who  prepared  the 
way  for  it  during  his  term  of  office. 
The  name  of  Lord  Rosebery,  indeed, 
has  been  used  so  freely  in  connection 
with  the  war  between  China  and  Japan 
as  to  challenge  some  investigation  into 
the  verities  of  his  action.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  once  more  unanimous  in 
claiming  for  bis  lordship  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  merit  for  his  inaction  in 
1895,  when  a  coalition  of  European 
Powers  decided  to  wrest  from  Japan 
the  “legitimate  fruits  of  her  hard- 
earned  victories  over  the  Chinese.’’ 
Granting  the  right  of  .Japan  or  any 
other  nation  to  make  war  without  a  pre¬ 
text  on  any  defenceless  neighbor,  can 
we  logically  deny  the  equal  right  of 
.'iny  third  party  to  intervene  either  in 
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the  course  of  the  war  or  in  the  disposal 
of  its  results?  We  do  not,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  hear  any  outcry  against  the  Pow¬ 
ers  who  assembled  in  conference  in 
Berlin  to  revise  the  Russo-Turkish 
treaty  of  St.  Stefano,  and  that  would 
have  been  a  fitting  precedent  for  the 
readjustment  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Far  East  in  1895.  But  the  scene 
was  remote,  and  the  conflict  in  Euro¬ 
pean  eyes  was  a  sort  of  holiday  spec¬ 
tacle,  awakening  no  serious  political 
interest.  The  public  had  not  been  edu¬ 
cated  up  to  an  insight  into  the  practi¬ 
cal  issues  which  depended  on  the  re¬ 
sult ;  and  the  somnolent  Power  slept 
on. 

That  such  a  conference  as  we  have 
mentioned  was  not  called  together  may 
be  a  fault  distributable  over  many  in¬ 
dividuals;  but  though  no  Blue-Books 
were  issued  on  the  affairs  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  and  no  member  of  Parliament  bad 
the  curiosity  to  ask  for  the  production 
of  correspondence,  there  is  a  certain 
presumptive  case  against  Lord  Rose- 
I>ery.  His  abstention  from  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  three  Powers  which  de¬ 
spoiled  Japan  of  the  rewards  of  vic¬ 
tory  is  applauded  by  the  press  as  if 
it  were  an  act  of  the  subllmest  states¬ 
manship;  yet  on  their  own  theory  of 
the  “legitimate  fruits  of  victory,”  the 
guardian  of  public  order  who  should 
stand  with  folded  hands,  and  perhaps  - 
averted  eyes,  while  three  highwaymen 
were  robbing  a  traveller,  would  surely 
not  merit  the  highest  reward  obtaina¬ 
ble  in  the  police  service.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Lord  Rosebery  in  1894  and 
1895  had  a  magnificent  opportunity  of 
showing  in  practice  whatever  states¬ 
manship  there  was  in  him.  He  has 
himself  boasted  of  the  amicable  terms 
with  all  the  Powers  with  which  he  left 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  a  gaseous  un¬ 
derstanding  with  Russia  is  one  of  the 
fetiches  to  whose  worship  the  Liberal 
party  is  greatly  devoted.  There  never, 
surely,  was  a  better  opportunity  of  ce- 
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menting  their  good  understanding  than 
when  both  Russia  and  England  were 
engaged,  either  simultaneously  or  in 
close  succession,  in  the  attempt  to  dis¬ 
suade  Japan  from  her  threatened  at¬ 
tack  on  China.  Here,  at  last,  was  a 
common  object  on  which  the  efforts  of 
the  two  Powers  might  have  been  hon¬ 
estly  consolidated,  and  with  some 
chance  of  effect,  had  there  been  but  a 
man  to  bring  about  the  contact.  That 
diplomatic  failure,  however,  may  be 
somewhat  a  matter  of  opinion,  the  facts 
not  being  all  known;  but  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  British  Govern-, 
ment  allowed  itself  to  be  quietly  ousted 
from  any  share  in  the  councils  of  the 
Powers  who  took  upon  themselves  to 
arrange  a  settlement  of  Eastern  Asi¬ 
atic  affairs,  there  is  perhaps  only  too 
good  reason  for  suppressing  the  record. 
We  have  no  desire  to  see  it;  no  exhil¬ 
aration  is  to  be  looked  for  from  Its  pe-, 
rusal.  The  claim  made  for  Lord  Rose-, 
bery  is  that  he  did  not  join  the  three 
robbers,  which  recalls  the  remark  of, 
a  morning  paper  the  other  day  that  the 
great  Bayard  obtained  bis  reputation 
for  chivalry  by  abstaining,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  from  acting  like  a  blackguard. 
But  in  public  and  business  affairs  the 
true  criterion  is  Cui  bonot  Of  what 
benefit,  it  may  be  asked,  was  bis  ab¬ 
stention  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned? 
Ca*tainly  none  to  Japan,  who  had  to 
disgorge  to  the  three  Powers  what  she- 
might  have,  better  saved  her  face  by 
disgorging  to  four;  nor  to  China,  who- 
has  been  buying  the  services  of  the- 
tbree  intervening  Powers  with  her 
life’s  blood  ever  since.  But  there  waa 
no  question  of  helping  the  Powers  to- 
mulct  Japan.  The  intervention  of 
Great  Britain  In  the  settlement  could' 
only  have  had  a  moderating  influence, 
and  the  retrocession  of  Liaotung,  which- 
would  have  been  a  necessity  in  any 
case,  must  certainly  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  such  stipulations  on  the  part 
of  Russia  as  would  have  prevented  the 
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wbole  of  the  sabsequent  Manchurian 
complication,  the  seizure  of  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  and  Talienwan,  and  the  long  train 
of  Russian  and  other  intrigues,  includ¬ 
ing  our  own  fiascoes  and  humiliations 
ir  the  Far  East.  This  was  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  opportunity— such  an  opportu¬ 
nity  as  rarely  occurs  more  than  once  in 
a  man’s  lifetime.  He  did  not  rise  to 
the  occasion,  for  which  many  excuses 
r  ay  be  found,  such  as  ignorance,  want 
of  information,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  misleading  information.  Even 
had  he  been  better  furnished  in  these 
respects,  it  is  possible  that  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  hands  would  have  been  tied  by 
the  necessity  of  keeping  bis  precious 
Cabinet  together,  and  the  examples  we 
have  lately  had  of  the  incredible  inep¬ 
titude  of  some  of  his  quondam  col¬ 
leagues  seem  to  settle  the  question  that 
no  real  measure  of  Imperial  statecraft 
could  ever  have  been  possible  with  a 
Cabinet  so  composed  unless  the  Pre¬ 
mier  were  an  absolute  autocrat;  no  fur¬ 
row  could  be  ploughed  with  such  a 
team.  At  the  time  in  question  the 
Premier  was  not  empty-handed;  he  had 
the  w'herewithal  to  bargain  with  Japan 
were  it  ever  so  little.  But  the  treaty 
of  1894,  which  conceded  to  Japan  all 
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tliat  she  bad  asked,  seemed  to  be  thrust 
upon  the  Mikado’s  Government  Irre¬ 
spective  of  collateral  considerations. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  not  had  recourse  to 
these  excuses,  nor  have  his  friends  in 
the  press  for  him;  but  the  salient  fact 
remains  that  a  chance  of  establishing 
Eastern  Asia  and  the  foreign  relations 
of  China  and  Japan  on  a  basis  which 
would  have  lasted  at  least  a  generation, 
and  would  have  been  most  economical 
to  our  own  country,  was  missed,  and 
it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  platform 
statesmanship  to  compensate  this  coun¬ 
try  for  the  heavy  penalty  she  will  have 
to  pay  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  for  this  conspicuous  failure  in 
Foreign  Office  efficiency. 

The  great  renunciation  or  abdication 
of  1895  may  truthfully  enough  be 
deemed  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
dual  alliance  of  1902.  For  it  is  but  a 
forced,  artificial  and  most  Inadequate 
effort  to  avert  some  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  l&che  of  the  Rosebery 
Ministry.  Much  as  we  may  admire 
the  skilled  workmanship  of  the  Anglo- 
.Tapanese  Treaty,  the  best  that  can  be 
said  for  it  is,  that  it  is,  after  all,  only 
a  wooden  leg,  a  brittle  substitute  for 
the  sinewy  member  which  It  replaces. 

A.  Michie. 


TllAT  STRAIN  AGAIN. 

A  lonely  sound  awakes  me,  long 
Before  the  coming  of  the  night,— 

f  The  storm-cock’s  rich,  imperious  song 

Dropped  from  the  lime-tree’s  leafiess  height. 

Divinely  sweet  those  matins  ring 
Amid  the  dark,  and  winter’s  dearth; 

It  is  the  Orpheus  of  the  Spring 
Calls  the  Eurydice  of  Earth. 

UMalUaa's  MagutM. 
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Two  celebrations  have  recently  taken 
place  on  the  Continent  which  have, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  our  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  military  affairs,  not 
aroused  in  this  country  the  attention 
which  they  may  fairly  claim.  They 
are  triumphs  of  a  kind,  or  at  least 
marked  stages  in  a  career  of  triumph; 
but  the  successes  have  been  peaceful, 
aud  tended  not  to  embitter  nation 
against  nation,  but  to  unite  the  peoples 
iu  a  common  campaign  of  civiiization. 
These  two  events  are  the  centenary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  French  Institute, 
in  its  final  and  complete  form— for  its 
l>egiuaings  go  back  far  into  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century— and  the  bicentenary  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  It 
is  worth  while  to  claim  the  patience 
of  the  English  reader  while  we  at¬ 
tempt  briefiy  to  explain  what  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  great  institutions  has  been 
on  the  growth  of  knowledge,  and  to 
show  that  we  in  England  might  have 
been  wiser  had  we  more  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  majority  of 
well-informed  Englishmen  have  no 
very  clear  notion  of  the  work  of  the 
continental  Institutes.  If  one  of  our 
known  writers  speaks  with  admiration 
of  the  French  Institute,  his  hearers 
are  almost  sure  to  think  that  he 
wants  to  set  up  in  this  country 
an  imitation  of  the  Acadfimle 
Francalse  with  its  forty  immor¬ 
tals,  selected  and  laureate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  literary  class  of  Paris,  great 
novelists  or  poets  or  essayists.  A  pure¬ 
ly  literary  academy  of  this  kind  would 
serve  no  real  purpose  among  us,  al- 

*1.  “0«*ohl(dite  der  Konifllch-Prenulschen  Aka- 
demie  der  Wlwenachaften  la  Beritn."  Three 
ToU.  By  Adolf  Hamach.  Berlin:  Stllke,  1900. 

2.  “L'Hlstolre  et  I'cearre  de  I'Ecole  fran- 
calae  d’Athenea.**  Br  Oeortea  Radet.  Parla: 
Fontemoina,  1901. 


though  Matthew  Arnold  was  disposed 
to  sigh  for  it  It  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  here  to  select  for  special  honor 
forty  of  our  literary  men;  and  to  assign 
to  them  a  pension,  as  the  French  do, 
would  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 
In  many  things  the  French  are  more 
democratic  than  we;  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  has  not  the  respect  for  title  and 
lineage  which  prevails  in  England.  But 
in  literature,  perhaps  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  academic  tradition,  tha%  Is 
in  France  something  like  an  oligarchy, 
w’hile  among  us  there  is  a  pure  and  un¬ 
limited  democracy. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  a  tinsel 
imitation  of  the  Acad6mle  Frangalse; 
but  that  Academy  is  only  one  of  the 
five  branches  of  the  French  institute. 
The  other  branches  are,  the  Acadfimie 
des  Sciences,  containing  mathematical 
and  physical  sections,  the  Acaddmie 
des  Beaux  Arts,  the  Acadfimie  des  In¬ 
scriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  and  the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Poii- 
tiques.  The  Acad6mie  des  Sciences 
in  some  measure  corresponds  to  our 
Royal  Society,  the  Acad6mie  des  Beaux 
Arts  to  our  Royal  Academy.  But  to 
the  other  two  academies,  which  deal 
with  history,  psychology  and  sociology, 
there  is  nothing  analogous  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Herein  lies  our  weakness.  The 
Institute  is  a  single  whole,  has  a  com¬ 
mon  palace,  administration  and  library, 
and  receives  in  all  its  branches  state 
support.  It  is  impossible  to  exagger¬ 
ate  the  value  of  this  unity,  which  con¬ 
stantly  throws  together  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  research  whose  paths  are  most 
diverse,  which  makes  a  focus  and  or- 

8.  "Annual  AddreM  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
1900."  By  Sir  John  Bran*.  "Jonninl  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,"  1900. 

4.  "Aesoclstion  Intematlonsls  das  Academies. 
Piemlere  assembles  fenerale  teane  a  Paris  (Bs- 
port)."  Paris  Ganthiei^VUlars.  1901. 
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ganizing  ground  for  every  kind  of  sci¬ 
entific  and  learned  enterprise,'  which 
implants  in  the  minds  of  workers  the 
great  and  inspiring  conviction  that  all 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  search  of 
knowledge  are  members  of  one  great 
organization,  an  intellectual  and  moral 
clergy  devoted  to  the  service  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  to  a  perpetual  warfare  with 
ignorance  and  intellectual  error. 

The  literary  Acad^mie  Francaise  was 
founded  by  Richelieu  in  1635,  the  Acad- 
6mie  des  Beaux  Arts  by  Mazarin  in 
1648,  the  Acad6mie  dee  Sciences  by 
Colbert  in  1666,  the  AcadSmie  des  In¬ 
scriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  in  1706. 
But  it  was  in  the  stirring  and  boldly 
optimistic  days  of  the  First  Republic 
that  the  Acad6mie  dee  Sciences  Mo¬ 
rales  et  Polltlques  came  into  existence; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  Insti¬ 
tute  was  more  closely  bound  together, 
and  set  forward  in  a  determined  spirit, 
and  with  words  of  fervid  enthusiasm. 
The  Directory  of  the  Republic  was 
“profoundly  convinced  that  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  French  people  is  insepara¬ 
ble  from  perfection  in  science  and  art 
and  the  growth  of  all  branches  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge;  these  alone  can  keep 
burning  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  which 
they  have  lighted.”  Fer\’ent  hopes  in¬ 
deed,  and  destined  to  cool  rapidly! 
Yet  the  French  Institute  has  from  that 
day  to  this  held  its  own,  and  done  end¬ 
less  service  to  knowledge.  The  branch 
which  dealt  with  moral  and  political 
science  was  abolished  during  the  tyr¬ 
anny  of  Napoleon  in  1803,  but  in  1832 
it  was  re-established.  At  present  the 
revenue  contributed  by  the  State  to  the 
Institute  is  not  a  few  beggarly  hun¬ 
dreds,  but  28,0001.  a  year,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  among  all  the  sums 
voted  by  the  French  nation  another 
which  does  so  much  good  and  so  little 
harm.  The  Institute  furnishes  prizes 
to  encourage  original  investigations  in 
science,  including  history,  and  it  main¬ 
tains  a  library  and  palace  where  sa¬ 


vants  can  wOTk  and  meet  It  has 
founded  and  sustains  academies  in  for¬ 
eign  cities,  like  the  French  Schools  of 
Rome,  Athens  and  Cairo;  and  above  all 
it  is  valuable— as  at  one  of  the  cente¬ 
nary  meetings  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  strongly  insisted— in  main¬ 
taining  the  close  relations  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  helping  to 
spread  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  learning  and' science. 

The  history  of  the  French  Institute 
has  yet  to  be  written.  But  of  one  of  the 
smaller  institutions  which  it  has  found¬ 
ed  and  supported,  the  French  School 
at  Athens,  a  most  instructive  history 
has  recently  been  published  by  M.  Radet. 
It  is  a  remarkable  record  of  the  way 
in  which  the  tendencies  of  an  age  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  purposes  of  statesmen 
and  set  aside  the  plans  of  founders. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  French  School 
was  established  at  Athens  by  Raoul- 
Rochette,  Guigniaut,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute,  who  persuaded 
the  Ministry  to  provide  them  with 
funds  for  the  purpose  by  representing 
the  necessity  of  combating  English  in¬ 
fluence  at  Athens  by  all  possible  means. 
Thus  a  band  of  young  men,  under  the 
leadership  of  Daveluy,  was  despatched 
to  Athens  in  order  that  they  might  pi.‘r- 
suade  the  Greeks  to  learn  the  French 
language  and  to  understand  that  the 
only  civilization  worthy  of  the  name 
was  that  which  radiated  from  Paris. 
As  has  often  happened,  Greece  con¬ 
quered  her  invaders;  and  by  degrees 
the  school,  which  was  to  have  been  the 
source  of  a  political  propaganda,  has 
become  a  place  of  higher  study— a  o<rf- 
lege  of  history  and  archaeology,  through 
which  have  passed  many  of  those  who 
are  now  the  chief  lights  of  classical 
leamicg  in  France,  and  which  has  re¬ 
cently  excavated  at  the  cost  of  France, 
the  magnificent  site  of  Delphi. 

A  monumental  history  of  the  Acad-' 
emy  of  Berlin,  wh<ch  deals,  like  the 
French  Institute,  with  the  whole  ranges 
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of  knowledge,  from  astronomy  to  phi¬ 
lology  and  history,  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  Professor  Harnack,  one  of 
its  most  illustrious  members.  In  a 
spirited  introduction,  Professor  Har¬ 
nack  traces  the  intellectual  movements 
which  led  to  the  rise  of  the  great  sci¬ 
entific  academies  of  Europe.  The 
Renascence  had  come  to  direct  men’s 
minds  to  the  forgotten  splendor  of  the 
literature  and  art  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
niid  the  Reformation  had  recalled  the 
fervid  inspiration  and  faith  of  the  early 
Church.  Both  together  had  shattered 
the  ecclesiastical  crust  which  had 
formed  over  the  activities  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  and  set  them  forward  in 
a  new  and  long  career.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  new 
and  powerful  tendency  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  growing  belief  in  the  value 
of  truth,  of  exact  method,  of  scientific 
demonstration.  This  was  especially 
furthered  by  the  great  growth  which 
bad  taken  place  in  mathematical,  physi¬ 
cal  and  astronomical  science,  a  growth 
to  which  England  in  the  days  of  New¬ 
ton  pow'erfully  contributed.  As  the 
exact  sciences  were  developed  and  be¬ 
came  more  complicated,  the  feeling 
arose  that  the  universities,  which  were 
mainly  concerned  with  education,  and 
were  besides  distinctly  conservative  in 
tone,  required  to  be  supplemented  by 
great  and  organized  institutions,  the 
primary  object  of  which  should  be  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  rather  than 
its  diffusion.  The  oldest  of  the  ex¬ 
tant  European  Academies  is  that  of  the 
Lincel  at  Rome,  founded  in  1603,  which 
still  flourishes  after  many  vicissitudes 
and  some  periods  of  suspended  anima¬ 
tion.  The  Royal  Society  of  London 
followed  in  1662,  and  the  AcadCmie  des 
Sciences  of  Paris  in  1666.  Thus  Berlin 
was  by  no  nnans  the  pioneer  of  the 
movement;  its  Academy  was  not  finally 
constituted  until  1700. 

The  fact  that  the  representative 
Academy  of  Germany  was  founded  in 


Berlin,  rather  than  ib  Dresden  or  Han¬ 
over,  was  the  result  of  circumstances. 
Its  origination  was  due  to  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  restless  of  human  in¬ 
telligences,  Leibnitz.  He  was  full  of 
large  but  sometimes  chimerical  plans; 
one  for  uniting  the  Romanist  and  Prot¬ 
estant  Confessions;  another  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  state  supervision  of  books, 
which  should  allow  none  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  but  such  as  contained  discover¬ 
ies  at  once  new  and  useful  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  After  visiting  Paris,  Leib¬ 
nitz  was  smitten  with  the  desire  to 
form  a  German  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Colbert.  He 
vainly  urged  his  plan  on  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Saxony,  Austria  and  Russia. 
Prussia  at  the  time  seemed  too  back- 
w’ard  in  civilization  to  be  the  scene  of 
so  enlightened  an  institution.  But 
when  the  heir  of  the  Great  Elector 
brought  to  Berlin,  as  his  bride,  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  a 
descendant  of  our  James  I,  she  intro¬ 
duced  to  her  somewhat  boorish  Court 
of  Brandenburg  a  higher  refinement. 
As  Frederick  II,  her  grandson,  wrote, 
“Cette  Princesse  amena  en  Prusse 
I’esprit  de  la  soci6t6  la  vrale  politesse, 
et  I’amour  des  arts  et  des  sciences.” 
Among  other  distinguished  men  whom 
she  attracted  to  Berlin  was  Leibnitz, 
and  in  her  support  he  at  last  found 
means  for  carrying  out  his  plan  of  a 
great  academy  of  learning  and  science. 
But  to  few  founders,  perhaps  to  none, 
is  it  ever  given  to  discern  from  the  first 
whither  the  Institutions  which  they 
found  will  tend.  Leibnitz  no  doubt  at 
the  time  held  in  his  mind,  not  only  more 
knowledge,  but  a  keener  sense  of  the 
intellectual  changes  which  were  com¬ 
ing  over  the  world  than  any  other  man. 
But  even  he  saw  but  in  part  Some  of 
the  functions  which  he  would  fain  have 
assigned  to  the  Academy  fell  away 
from  it  in  time,  while  others  which  he 
had  not  anticipated  gradually  came 
within  its  province. 
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Comparing  the  Academy  in  the  days 
of  its  foundation  with  the  form  which 
it  assumed  when  taken  in  hand  and  re¬ 
constituted  by  Frederick  the  Great,  Dr. 
Harnack  observes  that  three  of  the 
original  purposes  had  become  ob¬ 
scured.  The  first  of  these  was  the  re¬ 
ligious  purpose— that  of  upholding  the 
cause  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
spreading  it  among  surrounding  peo¬ 
ples.  The  second  object  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  service  of  the  State  of  Prussia; 
the  third  was  to  purify  and  propagate 
the  German  language.  As  these  more 
local  and  'narrow  objects  fell  into  the 
background  their  place  was  taken  by 
the  broad  and  catholic  passion  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  It  came 
to  be  felt  that  the  public  good  was  best 
served  by  the  spread  of  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  and  reasonable  thought,  and  that 
men  of  science  and  of  letters  were  then 
most  useful  to  the  State  when  they  at¬ 
tended  most  completely  to  their  own 
work,  without  too  strict  regard  to  con¬ 
sequences.  We  have  here  once  more, 
and  on  a  greater  scale,  the  ooral  en¬ 
forced  by  the  history  of  the  French 
School  of  Athens.  It  is  a  truth  which 
perhaps  no  one  has  so  clearly  set  forth 
as  .Auguste  Comte,  that,  just  as  a  small 
rudder,  when  steadily  pressed  in  one 
direction,  will  bring  round  the  largest 
ship,  so  man’s  faculty  of  true  and 
straight  thinking,  small  as  its  infiuence 
may  seem  at  any  given  moment,  yet  in 
the  long  run,  by  its  quiet  and  uniform 
Influence,  will  have  far  greater  effect 
on  the  course  of  civilization  than  the 
violent  impulses  and  the  warring  mo¬ 
tives  which  generally  actuate  human¬ 
ity. 

The  Academy  of  Frederick  consisted 
of  four  classes  or  sections:  (1)  experi¬ 
mental  philosophy  or  natural  science; 
(2)  mathematics  and  astronomy;  (3) 
speculative  philosophy;  (4)  antiquities, 
history  and  language.  The  third  of 
these  sections  was  an  addition  due  to 
the  rise  of  the  philosophy  of  Wolff. 


When  one  considers  the  splendid  out¬ 
burst  of  philosophy  In  Germany  during 
the  century  which  followed,  one  can 
understand  how  important  the  addition 
was.  In  the  pages  of  Professor  Har¬ 
nack  may  be  traced  the  subsequent  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Academy.  In  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  had 
prevailed  so  far  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  society  were  carried  on  in  French. 
It  was  not  possible  that  this  should  en¬ 
dure  long;  and  the  national  German 
uprising  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  had 
an  effect  in  imparting  more  of  a  na¬ 
tional  spirit  even  to  learned  institu¬ 
tions.  In  those  days  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  Academy  were  the  Humboldts, 
Wolff,  Niebuhr,  and  Schlelermacher— a 
splendid  galaxy  of  talent,  who  changed 
in  many  ways  the  constitution  as  fixed 
by  Frederick. 

We  have  not  space  to  record  these 
vicissitudes  in  detail;  and,  interesting 
ns  is  the  history  of  the  Prussian  Acad¬ 
emy,  its  lessons  cannot  be  directly  ap¬ 
plied  in  other  countries  where  govern¬ 
ment  is  less  completely  centralized,  and 
learned  men  less  accustomed  to  a  rigor¬ 
ous  discipline.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Academy  of 
Berlin  has  nobly  carried  ''ut  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Ideal.  Many  more  recent  foun¬ 
dations— the  Academies  of  Munich. 
Gottingen,  Leipzig,  Stockholm  and  Tu¬ 
rin,  for  example— have  been  constituted 
largely  on  its  model;  and  a  splendid 
succession  of  men  of  science  and  let¬ 
ters.  from  the  days  of  Leibnitz  and 
.Tablonski  to  those  of  Virchov?  and 
Mommsen,  have  carried  its  fame  Into 
all  lands. 

The  Institutes  and  Academies,  and 
other  learned  or  scientific  societies, 
which  exist  In  uearly  all  the  capitals 
and  many  of  the  great  university 
towns  of  the  Continent,  include  all 
knowledge  in  their  scope,  but  none  of 
them  has  a  purely  ornamental  and  lite¬ 
rary  branch  like  the  Acad6mle  Fran- 
caise.  Usually  they  have  two  branches, 
the  one  devoted  to  the  science  of  na- 
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tore,  to  mathematical,  physical  and  bi¬ 
ological  studies;  the  other  to  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  man,  to  the  whole  range  of  sci¬ 
ences  beginning  with  anthropology  and 
ending  in  sociology,  which  is  so  fast 
rising  in  ImptM^ance  and  improving  In 
organization.  This  human  and  historic 
side  of  Academies  is  called  by  various 
names  in  various  places;  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna  the  philosophic  and  historic 
side,  at  Gottingen  and  Leipzig  the  phl- 
lologlc  and  historic  side,  at  Rome  the 
moral  sciences.  At  Munich  the  Acad¬ 
emy  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the 
physical,  the  philosophic  and  phiiologic 
and  the  historic.  But  whatever  be  the 
special  terms  used,  all  the  great  Eu¬ 
ropean  Academies  recognize  the  essen¬ 
tial  and  indisputable  truth  that  the 
realm  of  ordered  knowledge — of  sci¬ 
ence-falls  naturally  into  two  parts, 
whereof  one  deals  with  nature  and  the 
other  with  human  activities.  This 
natural  division  has,  in  England,  made 
Itself  felt  in  that  institution  which  is 
our  greatest  centre  of  researcli,  the 
British  Museum.  When,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  it  became  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  part  of  the  collections  at  Blooms¬ 
bury  to  the  new  site  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  those  collections  quite  natu¬ 
rally  fell  into  two  groups.  The  speci¬ 
mens  belonging  to  natural  history  went 
to  the  new  museum,  while  the  anthrop¬ 
ological,  historic  and  artistic  treasures 
remained  in  Bloomsbury.  Man  and 
nature  are  necessarily  the  two  centres 
about  which  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse, 
gathers  the  mass  of  human  knowledge. 

If  one  asks  what  good  has  come  to 
the  human  sciences  from  their  stricter 
organization,  especially  in  Germany, 
the  answer  is  overwhelming.  The 
state  of  things  in  which  a  savant  could, 
by  his  private  efforts,  greatly  extend  the 
field  of  the  knowledge  of  history  and  of 
social  law  is  fast  coming  to  an  end. 
We  are  entering  on  a  century  in  which 
co-operation,  amalgamation,  practical 
socialism,  is  becoming  as  necessary  in 


learning  as  in  public  and  business  life. 
Sir  John  Evans,  in  his  Presidential  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Society  of  Arts  In  the  year 
1900,  said:— 

The  present  condition  of  science  Is 
certainly  due  to  the  organized  efforts  of 
such  societies  as  the  Royal  Society  and 
Its  subordinate  societies  In  this  and 
other  countries.  They  secure  public 
recognition  for  science  and  those  who 
pursue  it:  they  prevent  overlapping, 
serve  to  deter  different  men  from  work¬ 
ing  on  the  same  lines,  and  bring  Influ¬ 
ence  to  bear  on  the  public  and  on  the 
Government  Any  individual  is  less 
powerful  by  himself  than  when  he  is 
associated  with  others  seeking  the 
same  object.  An  active  society  is  a 
corporation  with  a  perpetual  succession, 
and  it  never  dies.  The  work  carried 
on  by  an  isolated  student  ceases  at  his 
death,  but  the  work  done  by  a  number 
of  students  associated  together  goes  on 
and  on. 

While  in  England  this  association  in 
work  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
natural  sciences,  through  want  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  those  dealing  with  man, 
abroad  great  enterprises  for  extending 
our  knowledge  of  man  and  his  works 
have  centred  in  the  Academies.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  field  of  classical  stud¬ 
ies,  of  which  most  educated  English¬ 
men  have  some  small  knowledge.  The 
Academies  of  Germany  have  given  to 
the  world,  or  are  in  the  course  of  giving 
us,  in  great  part  owing  to  the  Influence 
of  Professor  Mommsen,  an  astounding 
series  of  collective  works,  in  each  of 
which  some  class  of  remains  of  the 
civilization  of  Greece  or  of  Rome  is 
put  together  in  the  most  complete  way 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  many  schol¬ 
ars.  There  is  the  Corpus  of  Greek  in¬ 
scriptions,  the  Corpus  of  Latin  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  the  Corpus  of  Byzantine  Histori¬ 
ans.  the  Corpus  of  Sarcophagi,  of  Attic 
Sepulchral  Monuments,  of  Greek  Coins, 
of  Greek  Terra-Cottas,  and  several 
others.  Great  works  like  these  can 
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only  be  carried  out  under  two  condi¬ 
tions,  when  scholars  are  organized,  and 
when  the  State  provides  funds.  Such 
funds  are  required  to  meet  expenses,  not 
to  proyidethe(almostnominal) payments 
to  the  scholars  who  devote  the  leisure 
of  their  lives  to  the  production  of  such 
monuments  of  learning  and  research. 
The  best  scholars  of  Germany  are 
proud  to  give  their  best  years  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  But  no 
small  society  and  no  publisher,  can  or¬ 
ganize  the  labor  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  Corpus. 

But  we  have  not  exhausted  the  list 
of  the  historical  works  produced  by 
the  Berlin  Academy.'  There  is  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  Greek 
Commentaries  on  Aristotle,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  State  records  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  monumental  editions  of  the 
works  of  Ibn  Saad,  Kant,  Humboldt 
Due  to  the  support  of  the  same  institu¬ 
tion  is  the  new  edition  of  Greek  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  of  the  first  three  centu¬ 
ries.  In  1897  the  Academy  voted 
7,5001.  for  various  publications  and  ex¬ 
peditions  of  a  scientific  character,  about 
half  the  money  going  to  the  support  of 
work  in  natural  science,  and  about 
half  to  the  support  of  historic  and  eth¬ 
nographic  investigations.  In  addition, 
the  Academy  has  had  an  indirect  Infiu- 
cnce,  through  the  activity  of  institu¬ 
tions  which  stand  in  a  filial  relation  to 
it,  on  such  undertakings  as  the  German 
Bchools  of  Rome  and  Athens,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  excavations  at  Olympia,  the 
investigation  of  the  Roman  frontier  in 
Germany  and  the  publication  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  German  history. 

England,  as  we  have  seen,  started 
quite  as  early  as  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  on  what  we  may  call  the  aca¬ 
demic  career;  but  It  is  a  cnrlous  fact 
that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Royal 
Society  has  been  markedly  different 

^  We  hare  to  thank  Dr.  Kohnke,  librarian  of 
the  Academy  of  Beriln,  for  the  Information  which 
follows. 


from  that  which  has  been  followed  by 
the  Academies  of  Paris  and  Berlin. 
From  the  first  it  has  manifested  a  ten¬ 
dency,  which  has  become  more  and 
more  pronounced  with  time,  to  confine 
its  activities  to  the  sciences  of  nature, 
and  to  set  aside  those  of  which  the  his¬ 
tory  and  the  mind  of  man  are  the  sub¬ 
jects.  In  earlier  volumes  of  the  Phil¬ 
osophical  Transactions  we  find  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  historical  and  philo¬ 
logical  papers.  A  tradition,  even  now 
not  extinct,  has  prevailed  of  electing  as 
Fellows  a  few  representatives  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  historical  research.  But  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  sciences  which  deal  with 
man  are  as  important  as  those  which 
deal  with  nature,  require  as  much  re¬ 
search,  and  need  as  much  organization 
and  encouragement,  has  never  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Royal  Society. 

The  same  bias  has  marked  other  Eng¬ 
lish  societies  and  institutions  which 
have  made  some  endeavor  to  deal  with 
a  wider  field  of  knowledge.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Association,  which  started  in  1831, 
has  a  more  democratic  and  less  exclu¬ 
sive  character  than  the  Academies  of 
Science,  since  Its  object  is  not  only  to 
bring  together  men  of  special  attain¬ 
ments,  but  also  to  interest  the  general 
public  in  scientific  discovery,  and  to 
furnish  information  to  those  who  may 
put  it  to  practical  account.  The  British 
Association  worthily  occupies  a  field 
of  physical  and  of  biological  science; 
but  its  attitude  towards  the  historical 
or  human  branches  of  knowledge, 
though  well-meant,  is  not  altogether  en¬ 
lightened  or  defensible.  It  devotes  a 
section  to  ethnography  or  anthropology, 
under  which  head  are  included  physio¬ 
logical  researches  Into  brain  and  bones, 
as  well  as  archseological  researches  into 
primitive  art,  customs  and  language. 
Another  section  is  that  of  economics, 
the  branch  of  history  and  investigation 
which  is  concerned  with  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth  being  un¬ 
fairly  cut  off  from  all  the  other  parallel 
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branches  of  knowledge.  Lately  a  sec¬ 
tion  has  been  added  which. deals  ,with 
education.  This  seems  to  be  a  most 
unfortunate  departure,  not  because  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  worthy  of  any  amount  of 
serious  discussion,  but  because  it 
is  only  by  a  misconception  that 
education  can  be  called  one  of 
the  branches  of  science.  It  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  a  matter  of  research  but  of 
practice.  But  the  whole  vast  fields  of 
liistory,  of  philosophy  and  of  philoIog>’ 
are  not  touched  by  the  British  Associ¬ 
ation;  quite  rightly,  no  doubt,  since  it 
lias  quite  enough  to  do  otherwise.  At 
the  same  time,  the  exclusion  of  these 
studies  tends  to  foster  the  common 
opinion  that  they  are  outside  the  field 
of  science. 

In  the  same  way  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  in  Albemarle  Street  has  become  al¬ 
most  exclusively  an  institution  for  fur¬ 
thering  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  true 
that  lectures— often  excellent  lectures— 
on  branches  of  history  and  of  art  are 
given  in  the  theatre  of  the  Institution, 
but,  as  a  living  and  a  working  force,  it 
tells  only  in  the  direction  of  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology. 

It  Is  a  curious  and  a  suggestive  fact 
that  the  National  Academy  of  America, 
founded  not  long  ago,  has  in  similar 
fashion  concerned  Itself  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  with  natural  science.  Small 
blame  to  the  researchers  who,  finding 
an  instrument  ready  to  their  hand, 
make  use  of  it  to  good  purpose;  but,  if 
the  adherents  of  the  human  sciences 
are  thus  in  England  and  America  el¬ 
bowed  out  of  the  great  scientific  insti¬ 
tutions.  it  would  appear  that  they 
should  combine  on  their  own  account 
to  form  societies  to  do  the  work  which 
is  at  present  not  done. 

From  time  to  time  efforts  have  been 
made  in  England  to  complete  the  orb 
of  knowledge  by  instituting  fresh  or¬ 
ganizations  Intended  specially  to  pro¬ 
mote  such  studies  as  are  concerned 
with  the  human  mind;  but  unfortu¬ 


nately  none  of  these  efforts  has  been 
attended  with  full  success.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  ail  came 
into  being.  These  societies  are  still 
active,  and  some  of  them  have  done 
good  work.  But  no  one  of  them  pos¬ 
sesses  or  ever  has  possessed  the  ample 
funds,  the  prestige,  the  intellectual  au¬ 
thority  which  should  cause  it  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  true  embodiment  of  Eng¬ 
lish  learning  and  research;  and  none  of 
them  has  made  any  effort  to  extend 
the  field  of  its  operations  so  far  as  to 
Include  all  knowledge  of  man  in  his 
psychologic  and  historic  relations. 
Moreover,  none  of  them  is  supported  by 
the  State.  What  we  want  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  an  institution  corresponding  to 
the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  and  the 
Acad§mle  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Poll- 
tiques  in  Paris,  to  the  historical  side  of 
the  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in 
Berlin,  to  the  department  of  the  Llncei 
in  Rome  which  deals  with  “scienze 
moral!.”  It  should  no  longer  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  say  that  England  shares  with 
Turkey,  and  with  Turkey  alone  among 
European  Powers,  the  discredit  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  recognized  and  state-supported 
Academy  dedicated  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  what  concerns  man  and 
society. 

These  facts  have  been  made  clearer 
to  us,  and  their  moral  enforced,  by  the 
efforts  which  have  recently  been  made 
to  promote  an  international  association 
of  Academies  of  Science.  In  1899  there 
was  held  at  Wiesbaden,  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
scientific  Institutes,  with  a  view  to  the 
closer  federation  of  learned  and  scien¬ 
tific  workers  throughout  the  world.  A 
more  formal  meeting  was  held  in  Paris 
in  April,  1901,  at  which  important  dis¬ 
cussions  and  consultations  took  place. 
Some  of  the  meetings  held  were  at¬ 
tended  by  all  delegates;  but  it  was 
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found  convenient,  in  case  of  most  dis¬ 
cussions,  to  sit  in  two  sections,  tbe  one 
ccmcerned  with  the  sciences  of  nature, 
the  other  with  the  human  sciences. 
As  soon  as  that  division  took  place,  the 
unfortunate  position  of  Great  Britain 
became  clear.  For  whereas  in  the 
department  of  natural  science  she  was 
represented,  and  worthily  represented, 
by  a  deputation  from  the  Royal  Society, 
there  was  found  no  association  or  soci¬ 
ety  which  could  be  regarded  as  fairly 
representing  historical,  philological  and 
philosophical  studies  in  Great  Britain. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  assem¬ 
bled  delegates  were  of  some  impor¬ 
tance.  The  Academies  of  Paris  and 
Berlin  agreed  Jointly  to  produce  a  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz 
who,  two  centuries  ago,  tried  to  found 
such  an  alliance  of  Academies  as  is 
now  taking  place.  The  delegates 
agreed  to  urge  upon  their  respective 
Governments  art’angements  by  which 
important  historical  documents  should 
be  communicated  and  archives  lent 
by  one  country  to  another.  A  plan  of 
Sir  David  Gill,  Astronomer,  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  for  the  measurement  by 
international  agreement  of  degrees  of 
latitude  on  a  line  drawn  from  north  to 
south  through  Africa,  received  univer¬ 
sal  approbation,  as  did  a  bold  project 
of  the  English  Royal  Society  for  the 
compilation  year  by  year  of  a  complete 
index  of  all  papers  in  natural-  science 
published  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
practical  results  of  far-reaching  plans 
such  as  these  will  be  great. 

There  is  also  another  side  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  At  a  time  when  a  painful  and 
protracted  war  exercises  our  minds, 
and  when  in  every  country  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  England  has  become  the  object 
of  constant  attack  and  reviling,  is  it 
not  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  records  of 
plans  for  common  work  in  the  interests 
of  knowledge  to  be  carried  on  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  nations?  In  the  realm  of  sci¬ 
ence  Chauvinism  disappears.  War  sets 


nation  against  nation.  Our  fathers 
thought  that  the  spread  of  Industry 
and  commerce  would  break  tbe  war- 
spirit  and  produce  amity  between  peo¬ 
ples.  But  alas!  this  expectation  has 
proved  but  illusory;  and  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  no  cause  of  international  dis¬ 
like  and  hostility  is  more  potent  than 
commercial  rivalry.  Even  religion, 
w’hich  used  to  be  a  bond  between  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland  and  Germany,  seems  no 
longer  to  act  as  a  peaceful  force.  -But 
science  still  tends  with  a  gentle  but 
continued  pressure,  to  bring  together 
men  of  different  nations.  The  Brltlsli 
and  the  French  chemist,  the  British  and 
the  German  philologist,  the  British  and 
the  Italian  archaeologist  meet  together 
in  the  friendliest  spirit  in  the  midst  of 
national  jealousy  and  rivalry,  and  feel 
a  common  impulse  in  that  desire  for 
the  increase  of  knowledge  which  is  the 
life-breath  of  modern  research,  an  in¬ 
crease  which,  when  the  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  more  completely  mapped  out. 
may  be  furthered  by  almost  every 
worker  who  has  time  and  patience  to 
devote  to  the  pursuit. 

The  Association  of  Academies  does 
not,  however,  satisfy  some  ardent 
spirits.  One  of  these,  a  Hungarian 
schoolmaster  named  Kem6ny,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  project  for  a  great  Interna¬ 
tional  Academy  which  Is  not  only  to 
comprise  all  knowledge,  but  to  Include 
all  nations.*.  He  endows  it  with  a  rev¬ 
enue  of  four  millions  of  francs,  and 
makes  the  seat  of  it  the  central  city  of 
Berne.  It  is  to  produce  indexes  of  all 
knowledge  and,  in  some  unexplained 
way,  to  stop  the  issue  of  unneeded 
books.  Mr.  Kem6ny’s  plans  are  not 
practical.  It  is  hard  to  see  in  what 
way  an  international  library  at  Berne 
would  be  more  convenient  to  students 
than  the  existing  libraries  at  Paris, 
Ivondon  and  other  great  cities.  And 
since,  as  Sir  John  Evans  has  clearly 

*  “Bntwurf  einer  Intenutloiialeii  0«8ainiDt- 
Akademle.’*  Budapest:  Lampel,  1901. 
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shown,  a  central  society  cannot  super¬ 
sede,  bnt  only  organize  and  correlate 
the  actiyities  of  specialist  societies,  it 
is  evident  that  a  world  academy  would 
be  reduced  to  helplessness  by  its  own 
size  and  the  variety  of  its  activities. 
Moreover,  the  language  difficulty  is  in¬ 
superable.  Yet  the  notion  is  generous; 
find  perhaps,  after  all,  Mr.  Kemdny 
may  be  marking  a  road  along  which  we 
shall  at  some  future  time  make  prog¬ 
ress. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  associated 
Academies  is  to  be  held  In  London  in 
]!»04.  The  summary  which  we  have 
fiiven  points  to  the  conclusion  that, 
when  that  meeting  takes  place,  we 
English  ought  to  have  found  some  way 
of  representing  in  it  the  interests  of 
English  philosophical,  philological  and 
historical  studies.  Some  powerful  soci¬ 
ety  should  be  formed  to  deal  with  that 
one  hemisphere,  as  it  may  be  called,  in 
the  world  of  human  knowledge  which 
these  studies  represent.  The  verj' 
phrase  “historic  or  philosophic  science” 
has  at  present  in  this  country  an  exotic 
air.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
spread  of  science,  of  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  science  and  religion,  of  the 
teaching  of  science  at  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities;  but  what  we  are  thinking 
of  is  always  the  science  of  nature 
rather  than  of  man.  We  do  not  re¬ 
flect  that  science  is  not,  cannot  be, 
anything  save  “ordered  knowledge;” 
and  knowledge  requires  as  much  or¬ 
dering  and  method  In  the  fleld  of  his¬ 
toric  research  as  in  the  fleld  of  biol(^l- 
cal  or  astronomical  research.  It  re¬ 
quires  as  much  method,  but  in  our 
country  it  has  not  had  as  much  method; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  most 
branches  of  historic  research,  though 
our  teachers  and  experts  are  as  able  as 
those  of  Germany,  we  have  of  late 
fallen  below  the  German  level. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  mischief 
stopped  at  confusions  of  phrase  and 
faulty  classifications  of  studies.  Bnt 


the  mistake  about  words  spreads,  at 
such  mistakes  usually  do,  to  things. 
Abroad  every  investigator— be  be  his¬ 
torian,  philologist,  sociologist,  or  what 
not— may  have  a  proud  consciousness 
that  he  is  a  servant  of  science,  that  the 
realm  of  knowledge  is  essentially  one, 
and  that  in  what  province  of  that  realm 
he  tolls  is  a  matter  of  comparative  un¬ 
importance.  He  belongs  to  an  army; 
and  whether  be  has  to  storm  the  ene¬ 
my’s  camp  or  merely  to  guard  a  ram¬ 
part  he  is  an  honorable  soldier  in  the 
host  of  light.  The  great  and  inspiring 
thought  of  the  unity  of  science,  of  or¬ 
dered  knowledge,  is  often  denied  to  the 
investigator  in  this  country.  He  even 
learns  to  think  of  “science”  as  a  some¬ 
what  groveling  pursuit,  concerned  only 
with  material  things,  and  tending  to 
the  neglect  of  the  intellectual 
and  ethical  nature  of  man;  while, 
on  the  other  band,  -the  bi<^loglst, 
confident  In  the  proved  efficacy  of 
the  methods  of  “science,”  'is  apt  to 
carry  them  unchanged  into  the  fleld  of 
human  investigation,  and  to  Impede 
the  course  of  true  knowledge  by 
hasty  theories  based  on  insuffi¬ 
cient  views  of  the  nature  of  man 
and  society.  Such  are  the  practical  re¬ 
venges  worked  In  our  country  by  the 
want  of  clear  and  consistent  thinking. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that 
these  confusions  are  unknown  out  of 
England.  The  superior  simplicity  and 
precision  of  the  sciences  which  deal 
with  nature  must  everywhere  prejudice 
those  who  pursue  them  against  the  more 
complicated  and  the  less  experimental 
or  mathematical  studies  which  have 
man  for  their  object.  Pronounced  ma¬ 
terialists  will  even  deny  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  the  term  science  to  the  vague 
and  less  easily  formulated  results  of 
the  historian  and  the  moralist;  bnt 
more  open-minded  thinkers  will  always 
see  that  every  branch  of  knowledge 
must  be  pursued  by  its  own  methods. 
In  the  Academies  of  the  Continent,  at 
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all  events,  the  sciences  which  deal  with 
man  have  now  gained  a  secure  and  un¬ 
disputed  position. 

Th*e  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed 
the  complete  emancipation  of  natural 
science  from  metaphysical  guidance, 
and  its  immense  progress  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  in  the  interpretation  of  nature,  of 
our  material  surroundings  in  general. 
But  man,  after  all,  is  greater  than  his 
surroundings,  and  the  knowledge  of 
man  has  an  interest,  and  a  bearing 
upon  conduct  and  happiness,  greater 
than  can  belong  to  any  study  of  merely 
material  things.  “The  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man.”  By  degrees,  owing 
to  the  lead  given  by  the  studies  which 
deal  with  nature,  methods  far  better 
adapted  for  the  discovery  of  truth  are 
being  introduced  into  the  studies  which 
concern  man.  From  anthropology, 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  them,  to  the 
branches  of  history  which  deal  with 
man’s  highest  and  noblest  activities, 
the  idea  of  development,  the  disbelief 
in  cataclysms,  the  respect  for  proved 
fact,  however  disagreeable,  the  distrust 
of  a  pi-iori  views,  however  attractive, 
are  rapidly  making  way  and  gradually 
modifying  the  mental  attitude  of  all 
investigators.  To  furtlier  this  move¬ 
ment  is  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  for  an  assured 
future.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
growth  of  a  superficial  materialism  can 
be  finally  checked  is  by  showing  that 
the  higher  powers  and  functions  of 
man  will  bear  the  cold  light  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  investigation,  and  establish 
their  right  to  a  place  in  the  order  of  the 
universe.  If  this  be  the  case,  what 
greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  the 
rising  generation  than  the  organization 
of  the  historical  and  philosophical  sci¬ 
ences,  the  improvement  of  their  meth¬ 
ods,  and  the  bringing  together  of  the 
dispersed  students  who  in  England  are 
devoted  to  their  pursuit. 

In  Ix)ndon,  though  there  is  ns  yet  no 
fully  organized  university,  there  is 


probably  a  larger  number  of  earnest 
and  able' histdrical  investigators  than 
exists  in  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
London  is  the  great  home  of  the 
“Learned  Societies.”  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  these 
societies,  not  only  in  the  work  which 
they  produce,  which  is  in  fact  very  un¬ 
even  in  quality,  but  especially  in  the 
way  in  which  they  help  individual 
workers,  and  give  them  a  purpose  in 
life.  The  societies  have  an  abounding 
vitality  and  energy.  Their  great  draw¬ 
backs  are  that  they  constantly  overlap 
in  a  manner  that  is  wasteful  of  time 
and  force,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
unable  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  in 
their  publications.  The  better  trained 
members  of  the  societies  being  usually 
closely  occupied,  they  have  a  tendency 
to  fall  under  the  control  of  less  learned 
members  who  have  leisure  and  energy, 
while  their  shortness  of  funds  often 
makes  them  dependent  on  the  imper¬ 
fectly  enlightened  benefactor.  All  the 
defects  of  these  societies  might  be  di¬ 
minished,  and  their  force  increased  ten¬ 
fold  if  they  were  organized,  or  in  some 
way  connected  with  some  central  insti¬ 
tution,  whose  lead  they  could  follow, 
and  whose  activities  they  could  sup¬ 
port 

One  of  the  most  obvious  ways,  and 
certainly  the  most  English  way,  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  learned  societies  of  Lon¬ 
don  would  be  that  each  should  appoint 
certain  delegates  who  should  meet  in 
order  to  establish  in  concert  a  central 
bureau.  If  there  were  a  dweller  in 
liondon  who  had  the  requisite  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  a  great  capacity  for  organi¬ 
zation,  he  might  succeed  in  making  the 
dream  a  reality,  in  persuading  the  de¬ 
tached  societies  to  extend  their  inter¬ 
ests  and  to  contribute  from  their 
funds  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
great  library  and  the  payment  of  or¬ 
ganizing  secretaries.  Than  such  a  way 
of  proceeding  none  could  be  more  con¬ 
sonant  to  the  nature  of  our  representa- 
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tive  institutions,  or  more  educative  of 
the  mass  of  our  learned  workers.  Life 
and  talent  could  not  be  expended  In  a 
more  useful  or  a  more  noble  way.  But 
when  one  reflects  on  the  ability,  the 
tact  and  the  leisure  which  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  ensure  success  In  such  an  en¬ 
terprise,  one  Is  obliged  to  think  that  a 
simpler  and  less  obstructed  way  must 
be  sought  for.  The  practical  alterna¬ 
tive  seems  to  be  the  direct  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  academy  of  historic,  philo¬ 
sophic  and  philologic  studies.  It  is 
no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
enquire  how  this  should  be  set  about. 
It  is  known  that  this  practical  question 
is  engaging  the  attention  of  some  of 
our  most  prominent  men  of  letters. 

Scholars  In  England  have  so  long 
lived  without  organization  that  at  first 
they  scarcely  realize  what  It  means. 
When  the  notion  of  a  new  central  Insti¬ 
tution  is  set  before  one  of  our  savants, 
his  first  observation  is  apt  to  be,  “I  do 
not  see  how  It  would  help  me.”  And 
the  second  observation  will  be,  “They 
are  sure  to  elect  the  wrong  men.”  Un¬ 
less  workers  can  rise  above  this  merely 
personal  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  un¬ 
less  they  can  realize  that  knowledge  Is 
one  great  republic,  of  which  It  is  our 
highest  privilege  to  be  worthy  citizens, 
nothing  good  In  the  way  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  research  can  be  done.  No 
doubt  at  first  some  of  the  best  men 
might  be  overlooked,  and  the  funds  of 
the  institution  might  not  always  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  best  way.  But  the  great, 
the  all-important  matter  Is  to  bring 
some  working  scheme  to  the  birth. 
Friction  would  soon  rub  away  eccen¬ 
tricities;  In  working,  the  best  methods 
would  have  a  natural  advantage  which 
would  secure  their  triumph  over  dlflJ- 
cultles. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  briefly  sum¬ 
marize  the  chief  advantages  which 
belong  to  the  continental  Academies  of 
Historic  Science,  some  of  which,  at  all 
events,  would  bear  transplanting  to  the 


somewhat  bleak  but  yet  Invigorating- 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  England. 

First  comes  the  recognition  of  merik 
The  path  of  the  student  must  almost  aL 
M’ays  be  steep  and  lonely;  be  must  de¬ 
vote  months  and  years  to  work  of 
whicn  the  results  may  seem  but  smaHi. 
He  may  easily  be  so  placed  as  to  have 
communion  with  but  few  kindred 
spirits,  while  the  study,  which  Is  iieces-i 
sarlly  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  grinds 
out  of  him  the  power  of  facile  enjoy-i 
inent,  and  makes  him  sensitive  to. 
praise  or  blame.  Kecognition  by  some 
authoritative  body  of  the  quality  of  hie 
work  affords  him  a  solace  In  tne  pres¬ 
ent  and  inspires  him  with  energy  for 
the  future.  Honorary  degrees  at 
universities  are  suitable  rewards,  but 
they  are  seldom  given  except  to  those 
who  have  already  attained  high  repui 
tation.  But  the  great  Academies  may 
seek  out  and  recognize,  in  some  way 
or  other,  younger  men  who  have  done 
or  are  doing,  good  work.  Inconspicuous 
though  It  may  be.  Such  honor  coming 
to  an  Engiisbman  from  a  foreign  Insti¬ 
tute  has  been  felt  by  many  to  be  most 
encouraging  and  helpful;  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  we 
should  trust  In  this  matter  entirely  to, 
continental  recognition. 

Secondly,  In  an  age  when  specialism 
is  becoming  a  great  danger,  when  there 
is  a  tendency  among  workers  not  to 
look  beyond  the  limits  of  the  particular 
field  of  their  labors,  the  Academies  are 
valuable  as  affording  ready  means  for 
intercommunion  of  savants.  Many  of 
their  meetings  are  plenary,  at  which 
all  members  are  expected.  But  in  the 
libraries  and  salons  of  the  Academy 
buildings  savants  who  are  working  lo 
different  parts  of  the  same  domain 
meet  naturally,  and-  find  points  of  con¬ 
tact,  or  combine  to  take  common  action 
in  the  face  of  some  impending  diflU- 
culty. 

Thirdly,  the  Academies  are  able  to> 
speak  with  authority  in  matters  social 
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and  historic,  and  to  advise  or  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  their  Governments  when 
the  interests  of  learning  are  involved. 
The  Academies  of  Paris  and  Berlin  are 
in  frequent  communication  with  the 
Ministers  of  State,  who  greatly  value 
their  advice.  In  England  the  Royal 
Society  has  influence;  but  matters  of 
history,  language,  criticism  or  philoso¬ 
phy  are  not  within  its  province.  No 
doubt  the  Government  would  receive 
sound  advice  on  many  points,  if  asked 
for,  from  such  bodies  as  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  or  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  British  Museum.  But 
we  must  venture  to  speak  plainly  on  an 
unpleasant  topic,  and  say  that  the  in¬ 
ertness  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
historical  monuments  and  the  want  of 
appreciation  of  ancient  remains  shown 
under  British  rule  in  India,  in  Egypt, 
in  Cyprus,  clearly  proved  that  It  was 
not  enough  to  be  ready  to  advise  the 
Government  when  consulted,  and  that 
it  is  most  desirable  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  authorities  in  England 
and  the  English  possessions,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  abuses  which  are  oaly 
too  notorious.  When  we  contrast  the 
way  in  which  historic  remains  are  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  Crimea  with  the  way  in 
which  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  all 
comers  in  Northwest  India,  we  see 
that  there  are  matters  in  which  the 
sense  of  the  whole  educated  world 
would  decide  that  Russia  is  far  more 
civilized  than  England. 

Fourthly,  the  Academies  have  great 
effect  in  the  organization  of  research, 
in  the  minimizing  of  the  sad  waste  of 
time  and  power  which  occurs  when  stu¬ 
dents  undertake  unsuitable  work,  or  do 
again  what  has  already  been  well  done. 
How  much  labor  is  thus  thrown  away 
in  London,  few  know.  But  for  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  help  of  the  officials  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  still  more  would  be  lost 

Fifthly,  the  organization  of  research, 
and  the  encouragement  of  such  branch¬ 
es  of  it  as  seem  likely  to  be  of  special 
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service,  are,  in  the  Continental  Acad¬ 
emies,  largely  carried  out  through  their 
control  of  funds.  They  propose  every 
year  subjects  for  treatises,  and  award 
prizes  to  the  papers  which  they  judge 
the  best;  or  they  make  grants  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  of  research.  Many 
real  scholars  are  in  all  countries  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  valuable  work 
by  the  impossibility  of  finding  the 
means  for  carrying  it  on;  and  many 
tasks  of  the  greatest  importance  are 
delayed,  while  the  necessary  material 
for  them  is  day  by  day  perishing  for 
the  want  of  endowment.  The  endow¬ 
ment  of  research  has  been  in  recent 
years  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  much 
still  remains  to  be  done;  and  it  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  plain  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  how  inadequately  provided  are 
the  wealthiest  of  our  British  universi¬ 
ties  for  carrying  on  higher  studies  in 
a  manner  suited  to  modem  require¬ 
ments. 

Continental  ways  are  often  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours.  In  many  respects 
the  peoples  of  the  Continent  stand  to¬ 
gether  on  one  side  of  a  line,  and  Brit¬ 
ain,  America  and  the  British  Colonies 
on  the  other  side.  But  if  there  be  one 
common  quality  which  is  found  among 
the  educated  classes  of  all  countries  it 
is  the  mental  attitude  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  great  progress  taking 
place  in  science  on  all  sides,  and  which 
is  to  be  found  not  only  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  in  India  and  Japan.  In¬ 
stitutions  which  agree  with  that  atti¬ 
tude  are  likely  to  be  of  use  wherever 
they  are  set  up.  There  seems  there¬ 
fore  no  reason  why  the  notion  of  an 
Academy  of  Historical,  Philological  and 
Philosophical  Studies  should  not  be 
planted  on  this  side  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  to  produce  here  also  some  of  the 
fmits  which  It  has  brought  forth  abun¬ 
dantly  in  all  lands  between  Paris  and 
St.  Petersburg,  and  from  Stockholm  to 
Madrid. 
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It  is  reported  in  the  telegrams  from 
the  Continent  that  a  Deputy  In  the  Sax¬ 
on  Parliament  recently  introduced  a 
Hill  permitting  doctors  to  put  patients 
whose  recovery  was  hopeless  to  death 
at  their  own  request  The  Bill  was,  of 
course,  snuffed  out  with  some  prompti¬ 
tude,  for  the  Saxons  are  not  faddists; 
but  the  incident  is  very  significant  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Opinion  for 
many  years  past  has  been  softening  or 
rotting  on  the  subject  of  suicide,  and 
especially  of  that  form  of  the  offence, 
suicide  to  avoid  incurable  physical  suf¬ 
fering,  which,  in  our  secret  sympathy 
with  it,  we  term  euthanasia.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  civilized  mankind  has  always 
been  more  or  less  divided  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  many  Christians  holding  suicide 
to  be  only  a  form  of  murder,  which  it 
clearly  is  not,  murder  implying  malig¬ 
nity;  many  more  thinking  that  if  the 
future 'life  is  certain  the  right  of  the 
soul  to  exchange  its  lodging  is  at  all 
events  maintainable;  and  the  majority 
holding  that,  while  manifestly  an  of¬ 
fence,  the  degree  of  the  condemnation 
it  deserves  must  depend  almost  wholly 
ui>on  the  attendant  circumstances.  The 
Curtius  who  leaps  into  the  gulf  to  save 
bis  country,  or  even  his  family,  is  rare¬ 
ly  sincerely  condemned.  Even  this  last 
opinion,  charitable  as  it  is,  is  ceasing  to 
embody  Itself  in  law,  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  State  upon  the  Continent 
in  which  attempt  at  suicide  is  now 
treated  by  Magistrates  as  a  crime. 
Kven  in  England  where  it  was  once 
regarded  with  abhorrence,  and  the 
corpse  of  the  suicide  refused  burial  in 
consecrated  ground  as  something  too 
deeply  tainted  for  the  forgiveness  even 
of  Christ,  the  same  relaxation  of  opin¬ 
ion  is  apparent,  though  it  is  chlefiy  dis¬ 
played  in  the  illogical  way  natural  to 


our  people  when  reluctant  to  condemn  a 
theory  in  which  nevertheless  they  have 
ceased  to  believe.  Juries  will  not  pro¬ 
nounce  suicide  in  any  case  Justifiable 
homicide,  but  usually  feign  to  believe 
that  it  is  always  the  result  of  tempo¬ 
rary  insanity,  and  so,  in  fact,  class  it 
among  the  results  of  disease,  and  not 
among  acts  which  must  necessarily  be 
either  approved  or  condemned.  The 
verdict  of  fcto  d«  «e— self-murder— is 
considered  too  harsh,  and  is  reserved  al¬ 
most  exclusively  for  the  murderer  who 
to  avoid  Justice  has  executed  sentence  on 
himself.  Suicide  still  discredits  a  fam¬ 
ily,  but  rather  as  presumptive  evidence 
of  a  mental  lesion  which  may  be  he¬ 
reditary  than  for  any  other  reason; 
while  as  regards  euthanasia  sentiment 
is  even  more  lenient  or  more  weak.  A 
feeling  has  sprung  up  that  God  cannot 
have  intended  the  useless  torture  of 
any  human  being,  and  that  accordingly 
to  make  death  easy  when  It  would  be 
exquisitely  painful  must,  at  least  for 
the  sufferer  himself,  be  Justifiable. 
Why,  it  is  said,  should  he  endure  ago¬ 
nies  which  can  have  only  one  end,  and 
can,  so  far  as  human  eye  can  discern, 
bo  of  no  profit,  material  or  spiritual? 
They  may  even  diminish,  and  no  doubt 
occasionally  do  diminish,  his  capacity 
of  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God.  The  thesis 
is  seldom  maintained  in  print,  though 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  was  a  strong  be¬ 
liever,  openly  defended  it  in  “CarltA” 
in  cases  of  cancer;  but  it  is  believed  by 
thousands  who  upon  all  other  subjects 
agree  with  the  teachers  of  Christianity, 
and  argued  over  in  almost  every  society 
intimate  enough  to'  touch  such  ques¬ 
tions  at  all,  the  conclusion  usually  be¬ 
ing,  “I  hope  I  may  never  be  tempted.” 

We  believe  the  present  leniency  of 
opinion  upon  the  whole  subject  to  be 
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an  error  based  upon  a  very  natural  re¬ 
coil.  The  old  Judgment  was  too  barsb. 
To  confuse  suicide  with  murder— al¬ 
ways  excepting  tbe  suicide  wbicb  is  in¬ 
tended  to  facilitate  murder  by  making 
retribution  in  this  world  imirassible— 
is  to  confuse  all  thinking  about  crime. 
Tbe  moving  impulses,  tbe  condition  of 
mind,  tbe  consequences  to  tbe  offender 
are  all  different.  Tbe  murderer  is  usu¬ 
ally  actuated  either  by  malignity,  or  by 
greed,  or  by  fear,  or  very  frequently 
indeed,  as  was  once  before  argued  in 
these  columns,  by  a  strange  kind  of 
wounded  pride,  and  desire  to  prove  that 
however  despised,  he  is  not,  as  a  source 
of  terror,  despicable.  That,  not  jeal¬ 
ousy,  is  the  secret  of  half  tbe  murders 
of  lovers  by  lovers  of  which  the  records 
of  inquests  are  so  full.  Tbe  suicide  can¬ 
not  feel  malignity  towards  himself.  He 
can  gain  nothing  tangible  by  bis  own 
death.  Pride  is  not  in  him,  and  the 
fear  is  fear  of  a  condition,  not  of  a  per¬ 
son  other  than  himself,  whose  removal 
would  smooth  his  path.  His  one  gov¬ 
erning  impulse  is  flight,  instant  flight, 
final  escape  from  a  situation  which  be 
finds  intolerable.  It  is  not  a  cowardly 
flight  from  an  enemy— the  ancient 
world  was,  we  fancy,  more  just  about 
that  than  tbe  modern  one,  which  cries 
“Coward”  after  the  suicide  as  the  most 
convenient  way  of  expressing  disap¬ 
proval— so  much  as  flight  before  tbe  ir¬ 
resistible,  before  an  earthquake  or  a 
tornado.  The  true  reason  why  that 
flight  is  wicked  is,  we  conceive,  that  its 
impulse  is  mutiny,  revolt  against  the 
will  of  tbe  Most  High.  “That  will  is 
painful,  harsh,  unbearable,  therefore  I 
will  not  yield  to  it,  but  will  escape. 
Anally  and  at  once”— that  must  be  the 
governing  thought  of  tbe  sane  suicide, 
and  that  thought  is  altogether  evil. 
It  does  not  matter  that  it  is  also  irra¬ 
tional,  for  many  irrational  impulses 
are  evil- revenge,  for  example,  is  nine 
times  out  of  ten  irrational  as  well  as 
bad.  Nothing  can  Justify  rebellion 


against  God,  and  if  the  impulse  of  the 
deliberate  suicide  is  not  rebellion,  what 
is  it?  And  if  suicide  is  morally  inde¬ 
fensible,  what  is  tbe  case  for  euthana¬ 
sia,  except  that  tbe  motive  of  flight,  in¬ 
tolerance  of  pain,  and  especially  of  in¬ 
curable  pain,  is  one  common  to  all  hu¬ 
manity,  and  in  some  so  powerful  that 
although  It  may  not  wreck  reason,  it 
overwhelms  tbe  resisting  power,  the  love 
of  life,  without  which  the  human  race 
would  lose  its  greatest  source  at  once  of 
energy  and  of  safety?  The  ultimate 
key  to  labor  is  love  of  life,  and  on  that 
much  of  the  coherence  of  society  de¬ 
pends.  Why  guard  with  a  thousand 
expensive  precautions  that  which  is 
valueless?  As  well  place  police  to  pro¬ 
tect  mushrooms.  We  can  see  no  special 
argument  for  euthanasia,  and  regard 
the  extreme  tolerance  with  which  the 
opinion  for  it  is  discussed  as  one  of  the 
many  illogical  results  of  the  pity  for 
pain  which  has  become  such  a  passion 
in  our  Western  world. 

Of  the  further  step  in  the  argument 
wbicb  tbe  Saxon  Deputy  is  said  to  have 
urged— viz.,  the  law  protecting  the  doc¬ 
tors  if  they  arranged  a  euthanasia— we 
have  no  fear  whatever.  The  world  sel¬ 
dom  makes  mistakes  when  its  self  pro¬ 
tection  is  concerned,  and  to  give  such 
pow’er  to  a  whole  profession  would  dis¬ 
tinctly  lessen  its  security.  As  a  rule, 
with  few  exceptions,  doctors  are  good 
people;  but  there  are  many  of  them, 
and  some  must  be  bad.  To  give  all  a 
■legal  right  to  administer  poison  on  de¬ 
mand  without  responsibility  would  bo 
to  arm  every  profligate  heir  with  a 
most  dangerous  weapon.  Who  is  to 
tell  after  death  whether  the  patient  has 
consented  to  his  own  departure,  or 
whether  the  last  ray  of  hope  had  really 
disappeared  or  not?  It  would  be  bad 
enough  if  such  things  were  suspected, 
as  they  would  be  by  the  suspicious; 
but  the  suspicion  might  be  justified 
once,  and  that  once  would  destroy  a 
confidence  wbicb  does  much  to  dimin- 
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ish  in  households  the  miserable  impact 
of  disease.  Every  patient)  with  wealth 
would  ask  himself  if  there  could  be  any 
one  with  an  interest  in  putting  him 
away.  Kings  and  great  leaders  of 
parties  would  have  special  reason  for 
fear,  and  what  the  great  apprehend 
the  little  soon  believe  to  be  a  possibil¬ 
ity,  vide  the  whole  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  all  who  were  great  ex¬ 
pected  assassination,  and  all  who  were 
little  if  the  great  died  Inconveniently 
howled  out  charges  of  poison.  It  is 
not  well  for  the  sake  of  the  class  itself, 
to  trust  the  power  of  life  and  death  to 
any  class  which  must  of  necessity  ex¬ 
ercise  it  in  secret.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  power  is  trusted  now,  and  so  it  is, 
but  with  the  usual  guarantees,  and  this 
additional  one,  that  the  rule  of  the 
profession  is  to  preserve  life  while  they 
can.  They  have  a  right  when  suffer¬ 
ing  threatens  life  to  risk  life  by  the  use 
of  sedatives  suflSclent  to  prevent  that 
threat,  and  no  doubt  occasionally 
the  sedatives  constitute  a  danger  of 
their  own^it  is  so  in  many  cases  of  bad 
bums— but  they  act  under  the  restraint 
of  professional  opinion,  of  relatives  and 
of  the  law.  To  remove  the  last  check 
would  be  to  constitute  doctors  a  sepa¬ 
rate  caste  with  rights  different  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  community— 
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never  a  safe  position.  The  immediate 
effect  would  be  to  create  a  new  profes¬ 
sional  impression  that  their  business 
was  not  so  much  to  avert  death  as  to 
secure  pleasant  death,  euthanasia,  and 
the  question  at  what  point  it  should  be 
secured  would  admit  of  widely  differ¬ 
ent  interpretations.  The  law  is  much 
better  as  it  is,  and  would  be  even  if  the 
world  were  convinced  that  the  incur¬ 
able  sufferer  from  an  agonizing  disease 
had  a  right  to  demand  his  own  execu¬ 
tion.  He  has  no  such  right,  but  if  he 
had,  or  if  the  world  were  arranged,  as 
it  apparently  hopes  one  day  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  with  a  single  eye  to  its  continu¬ 
ous  comfort,  it  would  still  be  wiser  to 
maintain  the  rule  that  none,  whatever 
their  motives,  may  wilfully  take  life. 
They  may  risk  it,  gravely  risk  it  for 
good  reason,  as  is  done  every  day  in 
some  operations,  but  to  allow  it  to  be 
taken  deliberately  under  full  shelter  of 
law  by  one  profession  is  to  give  that 
profession,  which  needs  every  safe¬ 
guard  against  callousness,  a  reason  for 
(‘allonsness  which,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  would  soon  begin  to  oper¬ 
ate.  The  world,  we  feel  sure,  even  if 
it  ever  accepts  euthanasia  as  allowable, 
will  prefer  doctors  whose  respect  for 
its  life  can  be  trusted,  as  now,  under 
all  circumstances. 


THE  ARTICLE  “JESUS”  IN  THE  THREE  ENCTCLOPJEDIAS. 


When  the  second  volume  of  the  Hast¬ 
ings’s  “Dictionary  of  the  Bible”  was 
published,  widespread  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  article  on  Jesus  by  Dr. 
Sanday,  as  not  only  the  gem  of  the 
volume  but  an  ornament  to  the  entire 
work.  Since  then  even  more  attention 
has,  for  other  reasons,  been  excited  by 
the  corresponding  article  from  the  pen 
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of  Dr.  Bruce,  in  the  “Encyclopaedia 
Biblica,”  edited  by  Professor  Cheyne 
and  Dr.  Suth«'land  Black.  And  still 
later,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  new 
t<dition  of  the  kindred  work  of  refer¬ 
ence  in  Germany,  Herzog’s  “Encyclo- 
psedie,”  the  article  on  the  same  subject, 
by  Professor  Zdckler,  has  had  special 
attention  challenged  to  it  by  its  being 
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postponed  fr<MU  Its  alphabetical  place 
In  the  preceding  volume  and  made  to 
open  the  present  one.  These  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  paramount  interest 
which  this  subject  has  at  present  for 
the  public  mind;  the  writers  to  whom 
it  has  been  entrusted  in  these  three 
works  are  men  of  conspicuous  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ability;  and  it  may  be  profita¬ 
ble  to  compare  the  modes  in  which 
they  have  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
task. 

I. 

Dr.  Bruce’s  performance  has  created 
something  like  consternation  among  his 
ewn  friends  on  ac/H>unt  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  tone  by  which  it  is  pervaded;  and 
this  has  been  felt  to  be  the  more  pain¬ 
ful  because,  through  the  lamented  au¬ 
thor’s  death  before  its  publication,  it 
has  come  to  the  public  with  the  air  of 
a  last  will  and  testament  Certain 
Unitarians  have  been  claiming  it  for 
their  own  and  using  it  for  their  pecu¬ 
liar  purposes,  forgetting  that  if  it  were 
really  as  they  suppose— if  one  who  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death  bad  eaten  the 
bread  of  a  Trinitarian  Church  had  left 
behind  him  a  legacy  of  Unitarianism— 
the  scientific  interest  of  the  incident 
would  disappear  in  the  importance  of 
the  article  as  a  document  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  author’s  character.  They 
might  have  been  restrained  by  the  very 
first  words,  in  which  Jesus  is  spoken 
of  as  not  only  the  Author  but  the  Ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  other  indications  through¬ 
out  the  article  which  prove  to  a  dis¬ 
cerning  eye  that  the  distinguished  au¬ 
thor  had  no  intention  of  turning  bis 
back  in  this  last  product  of  his  pen 
on  the  testimony  of  his  whole  preced¬ 
ing  life. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that 
the  representation  of  Jesus  is  humani¬ 
tarian,  while  the  references  to  his 
higher  claims  are  most  meagre.  So 
strongly  has  this  been  felt  that  the 


idea  has  been  mooted  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  that  Dr.  Bruce’s  manuscript  may 
have  been  subjected  to  editorial  cur¬ 
tailment  or  modification.  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  position  to  state  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  manuscript  having 
been  courteously  submitted  to  my  in¬ 
spection;  and  I  have  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement  that  no  limi¬ 
tations  were  imposed  upon  Dr.  Bruce 
beyond  his  general  acquaintance  with 
the  aim  and  method  of  the  new  dic¬ 
tionary. 

To  some  of  Dr.  Bruce’s  friends  it  may 
appear  that  the  tone  of  the  article  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  failing  pow¬ 
er  of  one  on  whom  disease  had  already 
laid  a  fatal  band.  But  a  close  exami¬ 
nation  will  hardly  justify  such  an  idea. 
Certainly  there  is  not  present  the  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  his  best  work;  but  every  sen¬ 
tence  is  written  with  precision;  and  the 
whole  is  not  very  different  from  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  any 
me  who  bad  read  with  care  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

A  more  likely  explanation  lies  in  the 
fact,  which  close  students  of  Dr. 
Bruce’s  writings  have  noted  for  many 
years,  that  the  apologetic  habit  had 
been  growing  upon  him,  and  that  it 
bad  at  length  become  so  confirmed  that 
he  was  unable  to  address  himself  to  a 
subject  in  any  other  attitude.  Almost 
unconsciously  he  bad  in  his  mind  a 
reader  acquainted  with  everything  that 
could  be  said  against  the  Christian  po¬ 
sitions,  and  he  confined  himself  to  dem¬ 
onstrating  what  such  a  fair  inquirer 
must  concede  at  the  least.  But  the 
keeping-up  of  such  an  attitude  reacts 
on  the  apologete  himself,  who,  by  thus 
confining  his  attention  to  the  minimum 
of  truth,  loses  the  warning  and  Invigo¬ 
rating  influence  of  the  maximum.  While 
Dr.  Bruce’s  later  books  may  be  of 
great  value  to  those  whose  faith  is  In 
danger  of  being  lost  altogether,  they 
are  disappointing  to  those  who  are  al¬ 
ready  standing  on  securer  ground. 
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Another  influence  which  may  have 
restrained  the  hand  of  the  author  is, 
that  the  article  was  designed  for  an 
encyclopaedia;  because,  even  when  edi¬ 
tors  impose  no  unusual  limitations,  it 
ie  always  diflicult  to  decide  bow  much 
should  go  into  such  a  work,  and  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  conclude  that  it  ought 
to  be  the  minimum.  Evidently  this 
was  Dr.  Bruce’s  conclusion;  for  he  has 
cut  down  to  the  very  bone  what  he  had 
to  say,  rigidly  excluding  the  dogmatic 
construction  of  the  facts  and  restrain¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  baldest  narrative.  It 
Is  a  pity  he  did  not  feel,  or  was  not 
encouraged  to  recognize,  that  on  such 
a  subject  he  might  have  allowed  him¬ 
self  ample  latitude,  and  that  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  his  whole  mind  would  have 
proved  of  the  deepest  interest  to  read¬ 
ers  In  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  most  disappointing  feature  of 
the  article  is  the  coldness  of  its  tone. 
Here  again,  of  course,  the  question  is. 
What  is  becoming  in  an  encyclopaedia? 
Ought  an  expert,  writing  in  such  a 
place,  to  expatiate  with  warmth  on 
his  favorite  subject,  or  ought  he  to 
state  the  facts  without  emotion?  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  many  an  expert  would 
have  written  about  some  trivial  novel¬ 
ty  of  science  or  invention  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  has  been  here  dis¬ 
played  in  dealing  with  the  highest  of 
all  subjects,  yet  it  may  be  urged  that 
there  are  minds  on  which  the  cool  state¬ 
ment  makes  the  deepest  impression; 
and  readers  of  Dr.  Bruce  will  not  for¬ 
get  the  warmth  into  which  he  habitual¬ 
ly  kindles,  when  writing  on  a  larger 
scale,  in  speaking  of  the  Son  of  man. 

The  article  opens  with  a  brief  but 
vigorous  discussion  of  the  Sources,  In 
which  the  author  announces  himself 
as  an  adherent  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Two-sources  Theory  and  reiterates 
his  well-known  preference  for  St. 
Mark.  Then,  following  out  his  design 
cf  confining  himself  to  a  minimum,  he 
announces  that  he  will  relate  only  what 


is  common  to  the  Synoptists.  According¬ 
ly  he  passes  at  a  bound  ovm  everything 
relating  to  the  Infancy  and  Childhood, 
as  this  lies  outside  the  triple  tradition. 
Not  the  slightest  allusion  is  made  to 
the  Supernatural  Birth— a  procedure 
the  reason  assigned  for  which  seems 
to  be  very  insuflScient  Then  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Ministry  is  presented  under  four 
broad  aspects— first,  a  Preaching  Minis¬ 
try  among  the  people  at  large;  second, 
n  Teaching  Ministry  among  disciples; 
third,  a  Healing  Ministry;  fourth,  a 
Prophetic  or  Critical  Ministry,  antago¬ 
nistic  to  current  conceptions  and  em¬ 
bodiments  of  righteousness. 

Under  the  first  of  these  occasion  is 
taken  to  explain  the  method  of  teaching 
by  parables;  and,  in  connection  with 
this, '  strong  adhesion  is  given  to  the 
view  of  Jlilicher,  that  the  intention  at¬ 
tributed  by  the  Evangelists  to  Jesus 
of  using  the  parable  as  a  veil  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  truth  is  mistaken:— 

I 

It  is  not  credible  that  Jesus  would 
either  cherish  or  avow  such  an  inhu¬ 
man  intention,  though  it  is  credible 
that  in  His  bitter  disappointment  at 
the  meagre  fruit  of  His  popular  minis¬ 
try,  He  might  express  Himself  in  a 
way  that  might  easily  be  misunder¬ 
stood  on  the  principle  of  reading  in¬ 
tention  in  the  light  of  result 

Under  the  second  division  a  summary 
is  given  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus;  and 
this  is  the  only  part  where  the  style 
swells  out  into  something  like  sonority, 
and  the  impression  made  is  deep  and 
convincing.  The  statement  concludes 
with  the  fine  sentence  that  the  spiritual 
intuitions  of  Jesus  are  “pure  truth, 
valid  for  all  ages;  God,  man,  and  the 
moral  ideal  cannot  be  more  truly  or 
happily  conceived.”  After  this  the 
mention  of  St.  Peter’s  confession  leads 
on  to  a  consideration  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Claims  of  Jesus.  But  here 
Dr.  Bruce  advances  with  an  extremely 
cautious  step.  To  the  chosen  self- 
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designation  of  Jesus— “the  Son.  of  man” 
—he  attaches  the  minimum  of  signifi¬ 
cance,  inclining  to  the  old  notion  of 
Paulus,  recently  revived  by  Lietzmann 
and  Wellhausen,  that  it  means  no  more 
than  “man,”  and  fighting  very  shy  of 
its  Messianic  reference.  Indeed,  the 
Messianic  claim  of  Jesus  is  to  Dr. 
Bruce  more  a  difficulty  than  an  expla¬ 
nation;  and  he  speaks  with  extreme 
severity  of  the  school  in  Germany 
which  has  recently  represented  the 
Messianic  and  eschatological  elements 
ns  occupying  a  foremost  place  in  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus. 

Under  the  third  head  there  is  a  more 
cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  element  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
than- might  have  been  expected  from 
the  general  tone  of  the  article;  and  the 
evidence  is  presented  with  powerful 
effect  which  is  furnished  by  the  theo¬ 
ries  invented  by  enemies  to  account  for 
the  miracles;  such  as  that  of  Herod, 
that  He  was  John  the  Baptist  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  that  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  that  He  was  in  league  with  Beel- 
rebub.  These  were  thoroughly  char¬ 
acteristic  suggestions,  however  absurd; 
and  they  would  not  have  been  pro¬ 
pounded  at  all  unless  there  had  been  a 
problem  to  explain. 

In  describing  the  confiict  with  the 
religious  leaders— the  last  of  the  four 
elements  into  which  the  ministry  is 
divided- Dr.  Bruce  is  handling  a  thor¬ 
oughly  congenial  theme.  Probably  at 
all  times  the  portion  of  his  Master’s 
(‘xample  which  he  found  it  easiest  to 
imitate  was  His  opposition  to  tradition¬ 
alism  and  Pharisaism.  The  readers  of 
his  works  are^aware  how  trenchantly 
he  always  wrote  on  this  theme;  and  in 
the  present  instance  his  pen  has  lost 
none  of  its  cunning. 

Coming  to  the  Passion,  Dr.  Bruce  di¬ 
vides  the  incidents,  in  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  Into  two  kinds — those  which 
are  Incontestable,  and  those  which  crit¬ 
icism  has  attacked  with  greater  or  less 


success.  Of  the  latter  he  seems  not 
disinclined  to  sacrifice  a  considerable 
number,  yet  “when  criticism  has  done 
its  work,  the  Passion  narratives  re¬ 
main,”  he  maintains,  “in  their  main 
features  history,  not  legend.”  “A  his¬ 
tory,”  he  adds,  “how  profoundly  sig¬ 
nificant  as  well  as  moving!”  The  the¬ 
ory  of  criticism  is,  that  incidents  were 
invented  at  the  suggestion  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  predictions;  but  Dr.  Bruce  bolds 
that  the  movement  of  the  apostolic 
mind  was  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
application  of  Old  Testament  texts 
to  the  incidents  being  in  some  cases  so 
imaginative  that  it  could  never  have 
been  thought  of  unless  the  incidents 
had  been  there  beforehand. 

On  the  burning  question  of  the  Res¬ 
urrection  the  following  is  Dr.  Bruce’s 
deliverance:— 

Christianity  could  not  have  entered 
on  its  victorious  career  unless  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Crucified  had  believed 
that  He  not  only  died  but  rose  again. 
.  .  .  The  primitive  disciples  believed 
that  their  Master  rose  on  the  third  day, 
and  that  he  would  soon  come  to  earth 
again;  and  this  faith  and  hope  became 
the  common  possession  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  The  faith  and  the  hope  both 
find  support  and  Justification  in  the 
words  of  Jesus  as  reported  by  the 
Evangelists. 

This  Is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  a  deep¬ 
ly  interesting  article,  in  which  the 
most  successful  feature  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus. 
No  doubt  the  ethical  teaching  of  our 
Lord  is  that  which  lies  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  on  the  surface  of  the  Gospels; 
but  one  misses  in  Dr.  Bruce’s  pages 
almost  any  reference  to  those  subtler 
Clements  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in 
which  the  Christian  Church  has  always 
believed  the  most  solemn  and  moving 
part  of  His  message  to  lie.  There  is 
hardly  a  word  on  the  relation  of  Jesus 
to  God  or  on  the  significance  of  His 
death.  The  great  text  in  Matthew  il 
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2f»  Is  referred  to,  but  not  with  any¬ 
thing  like  the  impressiveness  of  writa^ 
like  Wendt  or  Keim.  Dr.  Bruce  says 
that  what  the  primitive  Christians 
asked  about  Jesus  was,  first  what  He 
taught,  secondly  what  He  did,  and 
thirdly  what  He  suffered.  But  what 
the  hearts  of  men  from  the  first  asked 
was,  who  He  was,  and  with  what  ob¬ 
ject  He  had  appeared  in  this  world; 
and  without  a  doubt  it  was  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  in  Him  the  Eternal  Love  had 
Incarnated  itself  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world  that 
the  Christian  Church  owed  its  origin 
and  its  permanence. 

*  U.  • 

Professor  Sanday’s  article  deserves 
all  the  praise  which  has  been  so  lib¬ 
erally  bestowed  upon  it.  In  fact,  it 
w’ould  be  diflScult  to  find  a  parallel 
among  the  articles  of  any  encyclo¬ 
paedia  to  the  thoroughness  and  fineness 
of  its  work.  It  is  said  that  Professor 
Sanday  is  preparing  a  larger  work  on 
the  same  subject,  and  the  article  has 
all  the  appearance  of  having  had  the 
benefit  of  wider  studies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  writer  has 
taken  plenty  of  room.  His  article  is 
three  times  the  length  of  Dr.  Bruce’s, 
almost  attaining  the  dimensions  of  a 
book.  Yet  there  is  no  prolixity.  Every 
page  is  packed  with  matter.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  an  admirable  way  not  only  of 
dividing  bis  subject  under  clear  and 
simple  heads,  but  of  sub-dividing  what 
falls  under  each  head  into  a  number 
of  particulars;  so  that  he  keeps  himself 
always  to  the  point  and  rapidly  quits 
a  topic  when  he  has  done  with  it. 

In  this  way  he  passes  all  the  features 
of  the  Life  of  Christ  under  review; 
and,  besides  telling  the  actual  story, 
he  gives  at  the  beginning  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
world  which  was  the  matrix  of  the 
Life  and,  at  the  close,  a  still  more  care¬ 


ful  estimate  of  the  infiuence  exercised 
by  Jesus  on  subsequent  centuries.  Spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  is  laid  on  those  topics 
which  have  recently  come  much  into 
discussion,  and  the  reader  will  here 
become  acquainted  with  what  has  been 
done  by  specialists  during  the  last  few 
years  to  illuminate  this  or  that  point 
of  the  subject  Thus,  the  bearing  of 
the  apocalyptic  and  pseudepigraphical 
writings  which  appeared  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  on 
the  ideas  and  language  of  Jesus  is  rec¬ 
ognized;  the  essence  of  countless  books 
OP  the  “kingdom  of  God”  and  “the  Son 
of  man”  is  distilled  into  a  few  pages; 
and  the  points  are  given  of  the  con¬ 
troversies  which  have  been  raised  of 
late  concerning  the  Lord’s  Supper; 
while  older  difllcultles,  like  those  con¬ 
nected  with  miracles,  are  fully  dealt 
with.  The  strong  features  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  are  its  comprehensiveness  and  the 
way  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
reader  is  brought  up  to  date  on  what 
may  be  called  the  problems  of  the  Life 
cf  Christ. 

On  all  these  subjects  Professor  San- 
day  has  not  only  read  widely  and  re¬ 
flected  long,  but  made  up  bis  own  mind,  ' 
and  it  is  seldom  that  he  declines  to  ex¬ 
press  a  decided  opinion.  His  judg¬ 
ments  will  confirm  the  convictions  of 
those  whose  minds  are  confused  with 
the  din  of  controversy,  while  they  will 
command  the  respect  of  all  who  have 
reflected  on  these  topics  themselves.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  bis  conclu¬ 
sions  are  all  equally  reassuring.  His 
speculations,  for  Instance,  on  the  ethics 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  he 
believes  to  be  a  rule  for  Christian  soci¬ 
ety,  but  inapplicable  to  human  society 
in  general,  will  raise  in  many  minds 
the  question.  Is  not  Christ,  then,  the 
moral  lawgiver  for  the  whole  life  of 
humanity?  and,  if  not,  who  is  to  fill 
this  great  place?  In  dealing  with  the 
very  dlflScult  idea  of  “the  Son  of  man,” 
while  rightly  holding  that  the  Messianic 
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reference  is  the  primary  one,  he  con¬ 
cedes  tx>o  much  to  the  contention  that 
it  can  ever  have  been  a  mere  transia- 
tion  of  the  Aramaic  term  for  “man.” 
When  the  Greek  language  had  to  ren¬ 
der  from  the  Hebrew— e.  p.,  in  Psalms 
viil  4  and  Ixxx  17— the  exact  equivalent 
of  this  Aramaic  term,  in  the  sense  sim¬ 
ply  of  “man,”  it  did  not  do  so  in  the 
phrase  with  which  it  renders  the  fa¬ 
vorite  name  of  Jesus;  and  this  differ¬ 
ence  must  have  been  due  to  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Himself,  if, 
iudeed.  He  spoke  Aramaic  in  his  pub¬ 
lic  addresses.  What  Dr.  Sanday  says 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  will  be  felt  to 
have  a  certain  vagueness;  and  he  should 
not  have  assumed  without  argu¬ 
ment  that  Christian  baptism  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  third  chapter  of  St. 
John  as  a  birth  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit  But  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
expect  that  in  a  single  article  all  the 
problems  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
should  be  solved.  It  is  one  of  the 
evidences  of  the  divine  greatness  of 
this  subject  that  it  is  constantly  throw¬ 
ing  new  questions  to  the  surface. 

Professor  Sanday  assumes  from  the 
first  the  attitude  of  a  Christian  believer, 
and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
whole  performance  than  the  delicate 
fervor  of  faith  that  is  combined  with 
fidelity  to  facts  and  with  fairness  to 
the  opinions  of  others.  He  bolds  that 
Jesus  was  from  His  baptism  perfectly 
conscious  of  his  Messianic  vocation, 
and  resolved  to  found  the  kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth;  but  be  had  first  to 
transform  the  conceptions  of  the  king¬ 
dom  entertained  by  His  contempora¬ 
ries;  and  this  delayed  His  full  manifes¬ 
tation  of  Himself,  while  it  accounts  for 
the  comparative  rarity  of  testimonies 
from  His  own  lips  in  the  Gospels.  But 
His  work  towards  the  close  centred 
more  and  more  in  His  own  person,  and 
He  spoke  about  Himself  with  growing 
freedom.  Like  Dr.  Bruce,  Professor 
Sanday  begins  with  the  story  as  it  is 


told  in  the  triple  traditi<xi;  but,  after 
finishing  this,  he  goes  back  to  those 
incidents  which  have  less  ample  docu¬ 
mentary  support,  bolding  that  “it  by  no 
means  follows  that  what  is  peculiar  to 
a  single  Gospel  is  by  that  fact  stamped 
as  less  historical.”  He  gives  a  long 
and  most  sympathetic  discussion  of  the 
Infancy,  showing  good  reason  why  the 
experience  of  Mary  should  have  been 
handed  down  only  by  St.  Luke.  The 
I'ourth  Gospel  is  accepted  as  authori¬ 
tative,  and  its  guidance  is  followed, 
especially  in  determining  the  dates  of 
the  Ministry.  In  speaking  of  the  Pe- 
raean  period,  for  example,  the  author 
says:— 

The  historical  value  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  comes  out  strongly  in  this  pe¬ 
riod.  Rarely  has  any  situation  been 
described  with  the  extraordinary  vivid¬ 
ness  and  truth  to  nature  of  chapter  vii. 
Not  less  graphic  are  the  details  of 
chapter  ix,  and  there  is  marked  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  statements  of  x  22f.,  40 f.; 
xi  54-57. 

Professor  Sanday  is  not  shackled  by 
any  rigid  doctrine  of  inspiration  and, 
therefore,  from  time  to  time  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  the  record  on  which  be  Is 
commenting  may  be  imperfect  or  even 
mistaken,  but  he  does  not  display  a 
particle  of  the  inclination  to  domineer 
over  his  text  and  glory  in  the  exposure 
of  its  assumed  imperfections  which  is 
so  unamiable  a  feature  of  much  mod¬ 
em  criticism.  He  writes,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  with  unfailing  reverence,  and 
with  pride  in  his  authorities,  being  evi¬ 
dently  glad  when  he  is  able  to  vindi¬ 
cate  their  absolute  trustworthiness  and 
surrendering  their  testimony  even  on 
little  things  only  with  hesitation  and 
dislike. 

Here  lies  the  deep  gulf  between 
a  believing  and  a  disbelieving  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  record  as  Delitzscb 
pointed  out  in  the  theological  literature 
of  his  own  country;  and  it  looks  as  if 
it  may  soon  be  the  line  of  demarcation 
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in  the  religious  literature  of  this  coun¬ 
try  aiso. 

The  weakness  of  this  remarkable  ar¬ 
ticle  lies  in  its  criticism,  and  this  may, 
in  spite  of  its  freshness,  soon  render  it 
antiquated.  The  discussion  of  the 
Sources  in  the  introduction  is  meagre, 
and  in  marked  contrast  with  the  ex¬ 
pansiveness  which  the  writer  permits 
himself  elsewhere;  and,  although  in  the 
course  of  the  article  there  are  valuable 
critical  principles  casually  mentioned— 
the  remark  is  specially  important,  that 
the  miracles  of  the  triple  tradition  In¬ 
clude  not  only  those  of  healing  but  such 
as  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand— 
yet  these  are  not  compacted  into  sys¬ 
tematic  form,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
it  they  go  deep  enough.  In  England 
the  comfortable  belief  has  long  pre¬ 
vailed  that  with  the  overcoming  of  the 
Tubingen  Theory  serious  attacks  on 
the  credibility  of  the  Gospels  bad  come 
to  an  end,  and  that  Bishop  Ligbtfoot, 
in  bis  reply  to  “Natural  Religion,”  bad 
practically  said  the  iast  word.  Old 
Q'estament  critics,  while  dismembering 
the  Old  Testament  books,  have  kept  on 
assuring  the  Christian  public  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  a  similar  process  be¬ 
ing  appiied  to  the  historical  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  in  Germany, 
France  and  Holland  there  has  been 
practically  no  cessation  of  the  disinte¬ 
grating  processes  of  the  TUbingen 
School,  although  the  reasons  for  set¬ 
ting  the  incidents  aside  have  somewhat 
altered;  and  the  Walpurgls  dance  of 
interpolation  and  mytbification,  with 
its  anonymous  authors  and  redactors, 
has  swept  over  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  it  is 
doing  over  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  There  are  vast  quantities  of 
material  of  this  kind  accumulated  in 
the  theological  literature  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  hands 
will  be  wanting  to  transfer  it  to  West¬ 
ern  shores.  The  scepticism  of  the 
Bitschlian  School  In  regard  to  the  Mi¬ 


raculous  Birth  and  the  Bodily  Resur¬ 
rection  of  our  Lord  is  not  likely  to  re¬ 
main  long  without  imitation  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  when  the  Ritschlian 
doctrines  in  general  are  exerting  so 
widespread  an  influence;  and  disbelief 
on  points  so  cardinal  as  these  will  un¬ 
questionably  be  only  like  the  letting- 
out  of  water.  The  criticism  of  Wendt 
and  Holtzmann  breaks  up  even  so  com¬ 
pact  a  Gospel  as  that  of  St  Mark,  going 
behind  It  to  a  supposed  original  from 
which  the  greatest  miracles  and  the 
grandest  sayings  of  our  Lord  are  elimi¬ 
nated.  There  are  scholars  who,  oper¬ 
ating  with  such  canons  as  these— that 
Jesus  can  have  uttered  no  testimony  to 
His  own  Messiabsbip  before  the  great 
confession  of  St  Peter,  and  that  He 
cannot  have  spoke  a  single  worn  about 
the  distant  future,  because  be  expected 
the  world  to  come  to  an  end  within  a 
single  generation— contract  the  authen¬ 
tic  history  within  still  narrower  limits. 
Should  such  a  conflict  be  upon  us.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sanday  would  no  doubt  be  one 
of  the  most  intrepid  defenders  of  the 
citadel  of  the  faith;  but  la  this  article 
he  has  hardly  given  any  indication  of 
the  weapons  with  which  such  an  at¬ 
tack  could  be  repulsed. 

III. 

If  the  strong  point  of  Dr.  Bruce’s  ar¬ 
ticle  is  the  exposition  of  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  that  of  Dr.  San- 
day’s  the  statement  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  discussion,  the  strong  point  of 
Dr.  Zbckler’s  article  is  the  registration 
of  relevant  literature.  In  it  any  one 
can  learn  what  to  read,  either  on  the 
Life  of  Christ  as  a  whole  or  on  any 
section  of  the  subject;  and  this,  it  is 
easy  to  see.  Is  one  of  the  principal  uses 
of  an  encyclopaedia.  Dr.  Zbckler  sup¬ 
plies  a  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
Life  of  Christ  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  books  of  yesterday— from 
the  earliest  attempts  of  Christian  bards 
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to  tell  the  divine  story  in  verse  down  to  In  addition  to  this  history  of  opinion 


the  caricatures  of  socialists  and  athe¬ 
ists,  who,  it  would  appear,  on  the  C<mi- 
tinent  make  use  of  this  strange  form  of 
insolence  in  support  of  their  propa¬ 
ganda. 

We  are,  according  to  this  authority, 
at  present  in  the  critical  and  scientific 
stage  of  the  long  development.  This 
stage  dates  from  the  writings  of 
Schleiermacber  and  Hase,  and  its 
writers  are  of  two  schools— the  nega¬ 
tive  and  the  positive.  The  negative 
school  has  manifested  itself  in  three 
phases— first,  the  Mythical,  of  which 
Strauss  was  the  great  protagonist,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  miracles  as  a  crown  of 
legend  woven  for  the  head  of  Jesus, 
the  details  being  suggested  by  the 
miracles  attributed  to  the  heroes  of  the 
Old  Testamrat;  secondly  the  criticism 
of  Tendency,  which  accounted  for  the 
New  Testament  books  as  pamphlets 
produced  by  the  controversies  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  and  by  the  attempts 
made  to  reconcile  the  diverse  parties, 
Baur  being  here  the  foremost  man,  and 
his  subordinates  such  names  as  Kost- 
lin,  Hilgenfeld  and  Volkmar;  and,  third¬ 
ly,  the  Eclectic  phase,  which  is  most 
prominent  at  the  present  hour,  and  in 
which  the  ideas  of  myth  and  tendency 
are  both  made  use  of,  while  recourse 
is  also  had  to  the  older  naturalistic 
explanations  of  miracle,  and  an  ideal¬ 
izing  activity  is  at  work  volatilizing  the 
evangelic  history  into  legend  and  ro¬ 
mance ;  Renan’s  being  here  the  princi¬ 
pal  name,  while  others  are  Schenkel, 
Keim,  Wittlchen,  Schmidt,  the  author 
of  "  “Supernatural  Religion,”  RCvllle, 
Loman  and  Brandt.  The  positive 
school  has  carried  on  a  vigorous  and 
successful  apologetic  against  all  these 
different  phases  of  negative  criticism; 
and  Zbckler  gives  happy  and  generous 
characterizations  of  the  principal  works 
that  have  appeared  not  only  in  Ger¬ 
man,  but  in  French,  Dutch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  also. 


on  the  subject  as  a  whole,  the  author 
carefully  traces  the  phases  of  opinion 
and  enumerates  the  most  important 
books  and  even  learned  articles  of 
every  important  problem  of  the  Life; 
end  from  these  lists  students  will  ob¬ 
tain  excellent  guidance  for  the  study  of 
special  aspects  of  the  subject  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  the  author  himself  ap¬ 
pears  to  grow  a  little  weary  of  the  end¬ 
less  enumeration  of  authorities;  and  in 
one  place  he  actually  refers  to  San- 
day’s  article  for  the  full  names  of  a 
number  of  German  books. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  the 
articles  in  the  three  encyclopaedias  the 
German  one  is  decidedly  the  most  (»■- 
thodox.  And  this  is  not  the  only  indi¬ 
cation  furnished  by  the  new  edition 
of  the  greatest  theological  encyclopaedia 
in  the  world  that  there  are  large  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  learned  world  in  Germany 
on  which  extreme  views  in  criticism 
have  made  little  impression,  and  that, 
in  the  confiicts  lying  before  us  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  we  may  be  able  to 
fetch  our  weapons  of  defence  from  the 
country  which  we  have  been  wont  to 
tbink  of  as  the  source  of  all  that  is  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  extreme.  While  giving 
very  fully  the  history  of  the  criticism 
of  the  Sources,  Zbckler  himself  does 
not  acknowledge  any  varying  scaie  of 
values  as  belonging  to  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels  or  to  any  portions  of  them.  At 
the  most,  he  only  acknowledges  a  cer¬ 
tain  subjective  element  in  St.  John’s 
reports  of  our  Lord’s  discourses,  and 
of  course  he  recognizes  that  one  of  the 
Evangelists  is  more  important  for  one 
purpose  and  anothCT  for  another;  but, 
while  even  Dr.  Sunday  speaks  freely 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  Evangelists.  I 
do  not  remember  that  Dr.  Zbckler  ac¬ 
knowledges  a  single  real  discrepancy, 
except  it  be  in  the  date  of  the  Last 
Supper,  where  he  prefers  the  account 
of  St.  John.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
nothing  but  prejudice  stands  in  the 
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way  of  believing  that  St.  Matthew 
may  have  produced  our  first  Gospel  as 
it  stands  by  translating  his  own  logia 
into  Greek  and  furnishing  them  with 
historical  settings.  His  belief  in  the 
traditional  view  of  Jesus  adopted  by 
Christianity  is  no  hesitating  one,  but 
confident  and  full-blooded,  and  he 
writes  as  one  who  knows  himself  able 
to  give  an  account  to  all  comers  of  the 
faith  that  is  in  him. 

The  following  extract,  on  the  burning 
question  of  our  Lord’s  Bodily  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  will  be  read  with  interest,  both 
on  account  of  the  information  it  con¬ 
veys  as  to  the  present  state  of  opinion 
in  Germany  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
author’s  style: — 

The  Vision  Theory  exerts  an  almost 
unlimited  sovereignty  at  present  among 
the  ranks  of  theological  liberalism,  and 
this  in  such  a  way  that  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  tendency  who  have 
advanced  furthest  towards  the  left  the 
visionary  appearance  of  Christ  seen  by 
the  disciples  is  conceived  as  purely  sub¬ 
jective,  whereas  the  more  moderate 
liberalism  seeks  to  refer  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  Risen  One  to  objective, 
that  is,  in  a  certain  sense  real  and  God- 
caused  sights  or  visions.  The  former 
modification  virtually  ends  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection 
as  having  arisen  from  the  hallucination 
or  self-deception  of  the  disciples;  thus 
Renan,  Strauss,  H.  Lang,  Hausrath, 
Holsten,  on  the  whole  also  H.  Ewald. 
On  the  contrary,  the  representatives  of 
the  objective  Vision  Theory  claim,  if 
not  a  bodily  yet  a  spiritual  reality  for 
the  self-manifestations  of  the  Christ, 
who  now  lives  in  a  higher  form  of  ex¬ 
istence.  Christ  is,  according  to  them, 
not  Indeed  in  a  corporal  manner  but  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  really  risen,  to  live 
on  and  reign  as  the  spiritual  head  of 
His  Church;  the  visions  caused  by  Him 
among  the  company  of  His  disciples 
are  actual,  if  only  Internal,  miracles — 
genuine  acts  of  God,  serving  for  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ,  true  manifestations  of 
the  exalted  Saviour  to  His  own,  as  well 


as  “telegrams  from  heaven”  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  upon  earth.  So  especially 
Keim,  Schweizer,  H.  Lotze,  Weizsfick- 
er,  Holtzmann,  Pfieiderer  and  Rdville. 
.  .  .  Both  theories,  the  objective  as 
well  as  the  subjective,  differ  only  in 
degree  not  in  fact,  and  in  the  one  as 
well  as  in  the  other  form,  they  are  ir¬ 
reconcilable  with  the  historical  fact 
that  out  of  the  belief  in  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  apostles  there 
has  Issued  not  a  transient  and  ulti¬ 
mately  extinguished  religious  move¬ 
ment,  but  the  perfect  new  birth  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  humanity,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  kingdom  of  truth  and 
love,  the  victory  of  which  over  the 
powers  that  resist  it  is  certain,  and  the 
everlasting  duration  of  which  is  be¬ 
yond  all  question.  By  the  effects  of 
the  faith  of  the  apostles,  as  seen  in  the 
origin  of  the  Church  and  the  new  birth 
of  the  world,  the  Vision  Hypothesis  is 
condemned  in  each  of  the  forms  which 
it  has  heretofore  assumed,  and  in  every 
modification  which  it  ever  can  assume 
in  the  future. 

The  immediately  imminent  problem 
of  the  Life  of  Christ  is  the  attempt  to 
reconstruct  out  of  our  present  Gospels 
the  apostolic  Source  from  which  they 
were  derived;  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  may  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
biblical  science,  though  of  course  it  will 
afford  opportunities  for  almost  unlim¬ 
ited  conjecture.  To  such  an  attempt 
those  will  naturally  look  with  hope  who 
dislike  and  distrust  dogmatic  Christian¬ 
ity;  because  it  is  not  unnatural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  original  picture  may 
have  been  more  simple  and  human  than 
the  one  elaborated  at  a  later  period. 
If,  however,  this  should  turn  out  to  be 
the  case,  it  would  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  that  the  simpler  representation  is 
the  more  correct.  Later  information 
may  be  not  only  fuller  but  more  accu¬ 
rate  than  a  first  report.  The  Parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  occurs  only  in  St 
liUke— not  the  earliest  of  the  Gospels— 
but  is  there  any  single  thing  attributed 
to  our  Lord  which  bears  His  stamp 
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more  unmistakably?  Certain  it  is, 
tbat,  the  simpler  and  less  miraculous 
the  story  of  Jesus  becomes,  the  more 
difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
facts  of  history  indubitably  disclosed 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  Prom 
these  documents  we  learn  with  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  that,  within  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  our  Lord’s  death  and  be¬ 
fore  any  one  of  our  present  Gospels 
•was  written,  there  was  received  with¬ 
out  question  in  the  young  Christian 
communities  a  Christology  substantial¬ 
ly  identical  with  that  which  is  now 
the  faith  of  Christendom.  Whence  was 
this  derived?  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
it  was  not  derived  from  the  tradition 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the.  Synoptic 
-Gospels,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  in¬ 
fant  Church  must  have  been  also  in 
possession  of  another  tradition,  virtu¬ 
ally  identical  with  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John;  for  there  is  nothing  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  Christology  of  St.  John 
that  is  not  to  be  found  also  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

The  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Gos¬ 
pels  did  not  come  into  existence  till 
at  least  a  generation  after  the  passing 
of  Jesus  from  the  earth  will  always 
afford  to  what  may  be  called  scrupu¬ 
lous  bistorical  consciences  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doubting  whether  in  the  in- 
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terval  the  facts  may  not  have  been 
tampered  with,  and  this  alarm  may  at 
any  time  communicate  itself  to  the 
general  public.  It  is  with  the  view 
of  meeting  such  a  state  of  mind  that 
a  writer  like  Resch  has,  with  the  labor 
of  a  lifetime,  endeavored  to  reconstruct 
the  apostolic  source;  and  be  is  able  to 
persuade  himself  that  be  can  present 
the  record  as  it  existed  within  half  a 
dozen  years  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  is 
impossible  to  follow  his  course  even 
at  a  distance  without  being  infected 
with  his  enthusiasm;  and,  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  the  attempt  is 
of  engrossing  interest.  But  it  cannot 
be  ignored  tbat  too  frequentiy  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  such  reconstructions  is  a  differ- 
:nt  one;  it  is  the  desire  to  eliminate  or 
to  minimize  the  supernatural.  On  this 
account  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  will 
probably  in  the  near  future  assume 
more  and  more  importance,  as  it  is  seen 
that  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Jesus  and  the  writing  of  the  Gospels 
is  not  a  blank,  but  is  filled  with  histori¬ 
cal  documents  of  the  very  first  order, 
testifying  to  a  faith  in  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord  so  calm,  widespread  and  un¬ 
disputed  that  it  can  only  be  explained 
as  the  refiex  of  Christ's  own  testimony 
concerning  Himself. 

James  Stalker. 


WITENAGEMOT. 

Mother  of  Parliaments,  hast  thou  so  wrought 
Tbat  men  must  bear  who  tarry  at  thy  walls 
The  teasing  utterance  of  pedant  thought 
And  peevish  ciamor  of  parochial  l>rawls? 

Shall  England  shape  from  this  her  strenuous  course. 
Or  gather  courage  at  the  battling  prow,— 

From  factious  cry  and  Jape  of  tedious  mime? 

While  all  about  her  is  the  opposing  force 
And  hot  contention  of  the  world,— and  thou 
Keeping  the  chronicles  of  wasted  time. 
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The  lion  is  for  England,  not  the  mouse; 

So  are  we  weary  of  the  wainscot  note 
That  mocks  the  echoes  of  our  Senate  house: 

Fretted  by  timid  thought,  obedient  vote, 

And  weary  of  that  seminary  hate. 

That  schoolgirl  bickering  which  tweaks  the  air; 

For  with  the  shock  of  battle  and  the  sense 
Of  new-born  empire  breathing  thro’  the  State,— 

Stirreth  in  this  great  England’s  heart  the  prayer 
For  dominant  pilots  of  her  providence. 

He  cannot  whistle  Britain  to  his  heel 
Who  yawns  into  the  lists  with  laggard  gait. 

Fondling  of  moods,  contemptuous  of  zeal, 

And  blowing  wine-glass  epigrams  to  F'ate; 

Xay,  he  must  feel  in  every  nerve  and  vein 
The  heart  of  England  beating  to  her  goal. 

Must  feel  that  goodly  sap  within  his  bones, 

And  all  her  purpose  vibrant  in  bis  brain. 

Must  hear  with  every  step  her  thunder  roll— 

Whose  hand  would  strike  for  England  thro’  the  zones. 

The  teacup  storm  that  sees  thy  levies  hurl’d. 

That  shakes  thy  factions,  eats  thy  Sessions  op. 

Brings  not  a  tremor  to  the  marching  world. 

Rocks  not  one  ripple  o’er  the  lip  o’  the  cup. 

'Phis  is  thine  eloquence;  and  thou  art  dumb 
When  India  whispers  in  thy  vacant  halls, 

Or  thro’  thine  ale-house  stammerings  is  caught 
The  voice  of  Greater  Britain.  Thou’rt  become 
An  old  man,  garrulous,  round  whose  ciose  walls 
Grows  up  a  Younger  World,  beyond  his  thought. 

Must  we  make  mourn  for  thee,  and  whiles  we  grieve 
Gaze  from  the  tiltings  of  thy  mimic  hosts 
To  where  those  great  Pro-Consuls  steadfast  weave 
The  woof  of  empery  on  distal  coasts? 

Cromer  and  Milner!  Verily  do  we  spare 
Our  wisest  to  the  boundaries;— and  lo 
The  will  of  England  shapes  that  these  should  come 
To  lead  her  far-embordered  hosts,  from  where 
Thy  tangled  sects  now  make  the  State  a  show. 

And  at  the  call  of  destiny  are  dumb. 

Harold  Begbif. 

Tb«  London  Tlmen. 
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Does  “  The  Individual  Wither  ”7 


DOES  ‘‘THE  INDIVIDUAL  WITHER”? 


We  greatly  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
impreaaion,  now  so  widely  prevalent, 
that  democracy  and  Increasing  intelli¬ 
gence  are  diminishing  the  influence  of 
the  individual.  It  certainly  is  not  so 
in  politics.  Consider  the  recent  acci¬ 
dent  to  M.  Waldeck-Bousseau.  lYance 
is  a  democracy,  if  there  is  one,  and  no 
one  questions  the  intelligence  of  her 
people,  yet  the  news  of  the  accident 
went  with  a  shock  through  the  entire 
community.  It  was  felt  at  once  that 
If  the  accident  proved  deadly,  or  even 
f.evere,  the  chances  of  a  great  victory 
for  the  Republic  at  the  elections  would 
bo  materially  diminished.  The  disap¬ 
pearance  of  this  one  flgure  from  the 
Government  would  render  it  a  lifeless 
body,  and  immensely  increase  the 
chances  of  every  opponent  Loyalty 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  dead  in  France; 
but  every  eye  turns  to  M.  Waldeck- 
Bousseau  in  reverence  or  in  anger, 
every  ear  is  bent  to  hear  his  words, 
and  he  is  described  by  men  who  are 
neither  Frenchmen  nor  enthusiasts  as 
being  “for  the  moment  the  Repubiic.” 
Germany  can  hardly  be  described  as  a 
democratic  country;  but  it  has  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage,  it  boasts,  not  wholly  with¬ 
out  justice,  of  superior  intelligence, 
and  the  disappearance  of  its  Emperor 
would  leave  it,  for  a  moment  at  all 
events,  a  vacuum.  Without  his  guiding 
hand  that  great  people  would  feel  lost, 
flung  back  on  themselves,  and  bewil¬ 
dered  like  men  in  the  presence  of  a  fis¬ 
sure  in  the  earth  which  they  must  pass 
yet  could  not  fill.  There  is  hardly  a 
subject  of  thought,  be  it  art  or  litera¬ 
ture  or  the  future,  upon  which  Wiiliam 
II  is  not  a  leader  whose  influence 
would  be  instantly  missed.  Russia  is 
neither  democratic  nor  intelligent,  and 
therefore  outside  the  argument;  but 
both  America  and  England  are  true 


democracies,  full  of  men  with  opinions, 
and  even  in  them  individuals  stand  out 
almost  as  great  as  at  any  time  in  his¬ 
tory.  Just  observe  how  every  move¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Rosebery,  a  man  without 
office,  makes  the  great  parties  quiver 
with  excitement;  and  how  in  America 
every  obiter  dictum  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  is  studied  with  the  attention  given 
to  a  Biblical  text,  and  with  the  same 
wish  to  draw  inferences  from  it  In 
this  country,  too,  we  witness  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  so  fatal  to  the  levelling  idea, 
that  even  of  the  agents  she  sends  out 
many  have  influence  of  a  magnitude— 
wo  use  that  word  advisedly— which 
makes  of  them  individuals  in  the  high¬ 
est  sense.  Great  policies,  great  organi¬ 
zations  would  be  temporarily  paralyzed 
if  Lord  Milner,  Lord  Gurzon,  or  Lord 
Cromer  were  withdrawn  from  the 
scene— the  very  course  of  history  might 
be  altered. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  individual  in 
commerce  is  quite  as  great  as  in  poli¬ 
tics,  a  fact  the  more  remarkable  be¬ 
cause  it  has  increased  instead  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  with  the  growth  of  democracy. 
1’here  was  once  an  Anthony  Fugger, 
and  once  a  Jacques  Coeur,  and  once  an 
Anselm  Rothschild;  but  there  are  twen¬ 
ty  men  now  who  are  even  more  influ¬ 
ential  in  directing  the  course  of  trade 
and  finance.  The  position  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  “market,”  now  world¬ 
wide,  has  become  a  positive  and  most 
striking  “note”  of  the  new  century.  Not 
only  are  individuals  as  strong  in  means 
as  great  companies,  and  even  States, 
used  to  be,  but  their  personalities  are 
as  Important  as  those  of  Kings  or  great 
leaders  of  peoples;  stocks  rise  and  fall 
as-  they  operate,  because  all  dealers  are 
watching  them;  and  their  adhesion  or 
opposition,  because  of  their  ascendancy, 
makes  or  mars  the  fortune  of  gigantic 
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projects.  It  Is  everything  to  an  under¬ 
taking  like  the  Trans-Oceanic  Canal,  a 
mighty  enterprise  in  which  the  whole 
world  is  Interested,  that  Mr.  Plerpont 
Morgan,  or  Mr.  Rockefeller,  or  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  should  “take  an  interest”  In 
the  undertaking,  tor  his  approval  or 
disapproval  will  so  Influence  investors 
that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  rush  to  its 
support  or  a  stampede  of  its  support¬ 
ers.  It  is  because  individuals  are  so 
recognized,  and  therefore  so  strong, 
that  the  rate  of  payment  to  successful 
managers  has  risen  to  such  fabuloua 
figures,  that  one  subordinate  is  report¬ 
ed  to  draw  £100,000  a  year,  and  one 
counsellor  of  a  great  financier  £25,000. 
The  figures  may  be  legendary  fw  what 
we  know,  but  at  least  they  mark  the 
kind  of  estimate  formed  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  commerce  between  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  average  man.  That  this 
has  always  been  so,  and  that  the  only 
change  has  been  in  the  scale  of  pay¬ 
ment  may  be  affirmed— though  the  affir¬ 
mation  is  a  little  rash— but  then  that  is 
precisely  what  we  are  saying,  that  the 
“Individual”  has  not  “withered,”  or  his 
relation  to  the  “world”  become  more 
humble  The  populace  have  recognized 
this,  even  before  more  careful  observ¬ 
ers,  and  give  to  the  captains  of  great 
industries  Royal  honors,  calling  them 
the  Oil  King,  or  the  Railway  King,  or 
the  Tramway  King,  and  even  naming 
from  one  of  them  a  vast  province.  We 
are  no  friends  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  but  is  it 
sensible  to  say,  after  regarding  his  ca¬ 
reer,  that  no  one  in  South  Africa  is  in¬ 
dividual,  that  there  is  nothing  there  but 
the  indistinguishable  “world?”  No 
man  of  the  kind,  it  is  true,  has  ever 
been  elevated  to  the  ranks  of  the 
cbenMrtig  as  Antony  Fugger  was  by 
Charles  Y;  but  then  no  one  now  has 
Charles’s  imprescriptible  right  to  con¬ 
fer  such  recognition,  and  no  one  of  his 
rank  wants  money  as  he  sometimes 
did. 

It  is  the  same  in  art,  in  literature,  in 


philosophy.  Masses  of  work  are 
turned  out  by  innumerable  workmen, 
but  the  great  names  still  stand  out  as 
much  apart  as  those  of  the  great  politi¬ 
cians.  Endless  is  the  list  of  iH)ets, 
without  number  are  the  writers  of 
books,  frequent  is  the  appearance  of 
philosophers;  but  where  in  the  ancient 
time  is  the  poet  more  separated  from 
the  ruck  than  Tennyson,  or  the  author 
than  Macaulay,  or  the  philosopher  than 
Darwin?  That  many  now  rise,  pass 
and  disappear  is  true,  for  it  is  true  that 
democracy  is  hasty  and  enthusiastic  in 
its  judgments;  but  so  it  was  always, 
and  we  only  forget  the  fact  because  in 
our  modern  day  oblivion  has  not  yet 
had  the  time  to  do  its  merciful  work. 
Nor  can  we  see  any  sufficient  reason 
why  it  should  be  otherwise.  Fame, 
which  is  the  cause  of  individualization 
in  the  sense  we  are  now  giving  to  it, 
must  always  have  been  given  to  the  one 
by  the  many,  and  the  fact  that  the 
many  arc  multiplied  by  a  thousand 
can  make  little  difference.  The  few 
who  are  fully  competent  to  judge  exist 
row  as  formerly,  and  their  voices, 
though  drowned  in  the  roar,  are  by  no 
means  suppressed,  while  in  the  cases 
where  the  roar  constitutes  the  recogni¬ 
tion  the  voice  of  the  democracy  is  at 
least  as  resonant.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
less  competent;  but  where  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  fOT  that  assertion?  It  may  not 
be  more  wise,  though  we  think  it  is; 
but  the  few  really  wise  are  only  lost 
in  it,  not  extinct.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
envious,  and  will  no  longer  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  individual,  always  deitir- 
ing  to  count  the  crowd  and  not  see 
Saul;  but  that  is  the  exact  contrary  of 
the  fact  It  pants  for  leaders  not  only 
in  politics  but  in  all  departments  of 
thought,  the  number  of  the  incompe¬ 
tent,  and  even  the  absurd,  who  become 
leaders  for  a  day  being  due  to  the 
eager  anticipation  of  such  figures,  not 
to  the  disposition  to  neglect  them.  It 
is  not  because  American  voters  are 
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careless  of  religion,  or  would  willingly 
eliminate  it  from  the  list  of  forces, 
that  imposters  like  Dr.  Dowie  are  pos¬ 
sible,  but  because  the  intensity  of  the 
desire  for  great  teachers  overwhelms 
the  Judgment  of  ordinary  folk,  and 
practically  destroys  the  power  of  selec¬ 
tion.  A  great  artist,  a  great  writer,  a 
great  philosopher  would  be  recognized 
by  the  democracy  as  fully  as  of  old 
and  much  more  rapidly.  We  believe. 
In  short,  that  the  denunciations  of  the 
levelling  tendency  of  democracy  and 
diffused  intelligence  are  founded  in  the 
nain  on  a  latent  distrust  of  that  de¬ 
mocracy,  which  the  present  writer 
shares,  but  which  he  will  not  permit 
to  render  him  unjust 

It  is  necessary.  In  justice  to  our  op¬ 
ponents,  to  say  that  there  is  one  de¬ 
partment  of  thought  in  which  to  all 
appearance  the  individual  has  “with- 

Ihe  Spectator. 


ered.”  The  great  religious  leader  has 
not  appeared  for  generations.  We  can¬ 
not  discuss  the  causes  of  that  excep¬ 
tion  at  the  fag-end  of  a  paper  like  this, 
but  may  perhaps  remark  that  the  white 
I  ace  has  for  the  present  a  monopoly  of 
visible  intellectual  action,  and  that 
having  accepted  a  creed  as  divine,  it 
leaves  little  room  for  great  leaders  of 
religious  thought  That  does  not  quite 
account  for  the  absence  of  great  de¬ 
stroyers  of  existing  religious  systems, 
but  then  the  combination  of  greatness 
with  the  destructive  instinct  has  in  all 
ages  been  exceedingly  rare.  The  really 
great  build,  and  only  destroy  so  far  as 
their  edifice  is  erected  on  spaces  it  is 
necessary  to  clear.  Denunciations  of 
paganism  by  Christ  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  though  where  the  cathedral 
grows  the  temple  vanishes  away. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  Sussex  handbook  in  the  Macmil- 
lans’s  “Highways  and  Byways”  series 
will  be  written  by  E.  V.  Lucas,  a  selec¬ 
tion  which  ensures  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  charming  volume. 

A  memorial  tablet  of  John  Ruskin 
was  unveiled  at  Westminster  Abbey  on 
the  anniversary  of  Ruskin’s  birthday. 
It  is  the  work  of  Onslow  Ford  and  it  is 
placed  above  the  bust  of  Scott  in  the 
Poet’s  Comer. 

The  correspondence  of  Taine  is  being 
prepared  for  publication  in  Paris.  It 
will  form  at  least  three  volumes,  and 
possibly  more,  if  Madame  Taine  discov¬ 
ers  enough  letters.  The  correspondence 
bears  on  the  views  and  ideas  of  Taine 
rather  than  the  facts  of  his  life. 


McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  are  soon  to 
publish  a  collection  of  Miss  Josephine 
Dodge  Daskam’s  stories  of  childhood, 
the  title-story  in  which,  “The  Madness 
of  Phillip,”  is  easily  one  of  the  clever¬ 
est  sketches  of  child-life  in  recent 
magazine  literature. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie’s  gifts  to  libra¬ 
ries  pass  almost  unnoticed  nowadays, 
as  they  are  briefiy  reported  in  the  daily 
papers;  but  they  make  an  Impressive 
aggregate  when  they  are  added  up  for 
any  considerable  period.  In  1901,  for 
example,  they  amounted  to  nearly 
?1 4,000,000. 

Under  the  title  “Outer  Isles”  Miss 
Ooodrich-Freer  is  to  publish  in  London 
this  spring  a  description  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  Many  of  these  islands  are 
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so  remote  as  tx>  be  practically  unknown 
and  some  have  never  been  described 
before.  Miss  Freer  has  devoted  eight 
3'ears  to  the  study  of  them. 

It  was  of  Dr.  Samuel  Rawson  Gardi¬ 
ner,  the  eminent  historian  whose  death 
was  recently  recorded,  that  Mr.  Fred¬ 
eric  Harrison  once  said  that  he  was 
the  man  who  spent  two  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  writing  the  history 
of  one  year  of  the  seventeenth.  But  it 
was  the  painstaking  accuracy  thus  at¬ 
tained  which  made  Dr.  Gardiner’s  his¬ 
torical  works  final  and  authoritative. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Tennyson,  now  universally 
recognized,  was  of  slow  growth.  When 
the  late  Aubrey  de  Vere,  in  an  article 
in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  in  1847 
spoke  of  the  author  of  “The  Princess” 
as  “a  great  poet,”  the  cautious  editor 
struck  out  the  adjective  and  substitut¬ 
ed  “true,”  on  the  ground  that  “the  pub¬ 
lic  would  not  tolerate  so  strong  a  eulo- 
gium.” 

Mary  Tappan  Wright,  author  of  the 
novel  “Aliens”  which  is  on  the  list  of 
the  Scribners  for  early  publication,  is 
the  wife  of  Professor  John  H.  Wright 
of  Harvard  University.  Her  story 
deals  with  southern  life  in  the  later  re¬ 
construction  period  and  is  the  fruit  of 
personal  observation.  This  is  Mrs. 
Wright’s  first  long  novel,  but  she  has 
an  agreeable  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
short  stories. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  we  may 
look  for  the  speedy  publication  of  four 
new  volumes  in  the  “American  Men  of 
Letters”  series  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  Professor  Woodberry’s  volume  on 
Hawthorne  is  nearly  ready;  Colonel 
Higginson’s  volume  on  Longfellow  is 
nearing  completion;  Professor  Edward 
G.  Bourne  of  Yale  expects  to  have  his 
volume  on  Motley  ready  for  publication 


in  the  fall;  and  not  long  after.  Profes¬ 
sor  George  R.  Carpenter’s  volume  on 
M'hittler  may  be  expected. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  celebration  of 
Mr.  George  Meredith’s  seventy-fifth 
birthday,  “The  Academy”  recalls  the 
fact  that  of  the  thirty  “comrades  in 
letters”  who  signed  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  and  admiration  to  Mr. 
Meredith  on  the  occasion  of  his  seven¬ 
tieth  birthday,  five  are  already  dead— 
the  late  Bishop  of  London,  Mr.  Myers, 
Mr.  James  Payn,  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick 
and  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
ihe  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Rob«t 
Bridges’s  poetical  works,  published  al¬ 
most  on  the  same  day  with  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phen  Phillips’s  “Ulysses,”  contains 
Mr.  Bridges’s  “The  Return  of  Ulysses,” 
which  first  appeared  in  1890.  Mr. 
Bridges’s  drama,  however,  was  not 
written  as  a  stage-play.  The  scene  is 
laid  throughout  iu  Ithaca,  and  the 
whole  work  is  devoted  to  the  incidents 
which  Mr.  Phillips  compresses  into  his 
final  act 

Some  curiosity— albeit  an  imperti¬ 
nent  one— has  been  felt  as  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  better 
known  as  “Carmen  Sylva,”  as  regards 
compensation  for  her  contributions  to 
periodical  literature.  It  Is  authoritative¬ 
ly  stated  that  she  always  expects  ade¬ 
quate  remuneration,  and  the  more 
highly  she  is  paid,  the  better  she  is 
pleased.  So  far  she  is  not  greatly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  contributors  to  the 
periodicals;  but  the  story  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  the  added  fact  that 
she  distributes  all  the  earnings  of  her 
pen  among  the  poor  of  Bucharest. 

A  writer  in  the  “Academy”  has  un¬ 
dertaken,  with  the  aid  of  elaborate 
chronological  diagrams,  to  compare  the 
fiction  product  of  England  and  France 
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daring  the  nineteenth  centnry.  In  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  period  politics 
were  too  exciting  to  admit  of  mach 
writing  of  fiction  in  France;  and  for 
the  whole  period  the  only  noteworthy 
books  are  “Corinne"  and  Merlmge’s 
“Mateo  Falcone.”  But  In  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  century  French  writers  were 
far  more  prominent.  The  whole  list, 
down  to  1890,  shows  seven  English 
authors  with  thirty  works  as  compared 
with  thirteen  French  authors  with  thir¬ 
ty-eight  works.  Such  comparisons, 
however,  are  obviously  so  much  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  taste  that  they  are 
interesting  rather  than  Important. 

The  recent  death  of  Aubrey  de  Vere 
has  recalled  and  set  anew  in  circula¬ 
tion  these  playful  lines  which  Tenny¬ 
son  once  wrote  in  acceptance  of  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  Aubrey  de  Vere’s  poems:— 

“Little  Aubrey  In  the  West!  little  Al¬ 
fred  in  the  East 

Accepts  the  songs  you  gave,  and  he 
sends  you  his  salaam; 

And  he  prays  that  you  may  live.  But 
as  Earth  her  orbit  runs, 

Little  Homer,  little  Dante,  little  Shake¬ 
speare!  can  they  last 
In  the  vast 

Of  the  rolling  of  the  aeons,  of  the 
changes  of  the  suns? 

Little  poet,  hear  the  little  poet’s  epi¬ 
gram  T’ 

Harris  Dickson’s  new  novel,  “The 
Siege  of  Lady  Resolute,”  must  be 
ranked  decidedly  above  the  average  of 
current  historical  fiction.  A  romance 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV— its  hero,  a 
young  noble  of  the  Court,  and  its  hero¬ 
ine,  a  Huguenot  damsel  of  high  degree, 
its  scene  shifting  from  the  Cevennes  to 
Paris  and  from  Paris  to  the  Louisiana 
province,  and  its  dea  ex  machina  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon— its  plot  can  scarce¬ 
ly  lack  for  incident  But  the  material 
is  all  well  handled,  the  style  is  good, 
and  far  more  genuine  character-inter¬ 


est  is  developed  than  is  common  in 
stories  of  this  sort.  The  figure  of  Gro- 
Kut,  the  banker,  is  a  really  striking  one, 
and  his  relation  to  the  plot  distinctly 
novel.  The  book  is  sure  to  be  popular, 
in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  competitors. 
Harper  &  Bros. 

“Verba  Crucls,”  the  series  of  medita¬ 
tions  by  the  Rev.  T.  Calvin  McClelland 
which  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  publish,  is 
a  devotional  book  of  rare  quality.  Com¬ 
bining  to  an  unusual  degree  fresh  and 
stimulating  practical  suggestion  with 
insight  into  the  deeper  needs  of  the 
soul  and  reverence  for  the  transcendent 
mysteries,  it  will  be  found  especially 
appropriate  to  Lenten  seasons.  The 
carefully  selected  prayers  which  ac¬ 
company  the  exposition  increase  its 
helpfulness.  Printed  at  the  Merry- 
mount  Press,  in  black-letter  type,  with 
illuminated  initials,  the  little  volume 
is  as  satisfactory  in  externals  as  in 
content. 

Herr  Lutz,  the  well-known  Stuttgart 
publisher,  communicates  to  a  London 
literary  Journal  the  melancholy  disap¬ 
pointments  attending  his  efforts  to  ac¬ 
quaint  his  fellow-countrymen  with  the 
.best  English  and  American  fiction,  in 
translations.  A  translation  of  Barrie’s 
“Window  in  Thrums”  in  two  years 
reached  a  sale  of  202  copies.  Black- 
more’s  “Lorna  Doone”  in  seven  years 
has  sold  825  copies.  Miss  Corelii’s 
“Romance  of  Two  Worlds”  in  the  same 
time  has  sold  688  copies.  Crawford's 
“A  Cigarette  Maker’s  Romance”  in 
eight  years  has  sold  513  copies.  Miss 
Wilkins  “Short  Stories”  have  sold  417 
copies  in  eight  years.  Miss  Howard’s 
“Guenn”  967  in  twelve  years,  and  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  “Scarlet  Letter”  507  in  four 
years.  The  price  of  these  books,  well 
bound  in  cloth,  averages  from  two  to 
three  marks.  On  two  only  of  the  books 
has  the  luckless  publisher  got  his  mon¬ 
ey  back. 
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